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ONE   GIRL'S   WAY   OUT, 


CHAPTER  I. 

IS   IT   WORTH   WHILE? 

"  TV /TIR-A-BEL  !  Mir-a-bel  Vane !  "    The  call 

-L^-l-  came  floating  up  on  the  soft  June 
breezes,  through  the  wide  halls  of  the  broad 
family  mansion  on  the  hill. 

And  the  voice  suited  the  speaker,  waiting, 
bird-like,  in  the  stately  door-way  below,  care- 
free, almost  a  song  in  itself. 

"  Yes,  dearie,"  came  from  above ;  "  here  we 
are,  'both  two '  of  us,  as  Nina  has  it.  Come 
right  up  and  join  our  number." 

There  was  a  rustling  of  carefully  launder 
skirts,  a  flutter  of  dainty  draperies  and  bright 
ribbons,  a  subtle  sense  of  violet  perfume  on 
the  air,  as  the  girl  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
sped  lightly  up-stairs  to  her  friend. 

"  Your  mamma  is  sitting  on  the  piazza,"  she 
said,  with  a  "good-morning"  kiss,  "and   told 
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me  you  were  somewhere  within,  she  thought 
up-stairs.  And  Joy  too  !  Isn't  that  perfect ! 
I've  oceans  to  talk  over.  You  have  heard  the 
news,  of  course,"  though  she  looked  as  if  she 
hoped  not. 

"  No  ?  Cards  will  be  out  to-day,"  she  went 
on  then,  "  for  Marian  Elliot's  wedding,  next 
week,  instead  of  waiting  until  October.  A 
sudden  business  call  on  his  part  and  change  of 
plan  to  take  them  abroad  at  once.  Marian  will 
get  her  trousseau  in  Paris  and  be  back  for  the 
season,  prepared  to  outshine  every  body." 

"  A  large  wedding  ?  "  asked  Joy  Alden. 

She  spoke  quietly,  as  usual.  The  girls 
called  her  "cool"  and  "  dignified,"  and  she  was 
careful  never  to  lose  the  character. 

11  Yes,  all  our  set  and  Marian's  friends  that 
she  made  at  her  school  in  Boston.  Can  you 
imagine  Marian  Elliot's  wedding  as  any  thing 
less  than  the  affair  of  the  summer  ? "  rattled  on 
the  lively  girl.  "  Marian  never  did  any  thing 
yet  without  a  pose  for  effect,  certainly  not  in 
this  '  supreme  hour  of  a  woman's  life,'  as  I 
once  heard  a  minister  say  at  a  wedding." 

"  I   could   but   wish   she   would,  though,  in 
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this,"  Joy's  calm  voice  returned.  "  It  is  be- 
coming too  warm  for  much  effort  or  exertion. 
Mirabel,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  No.  I  have  a  dress  in  the  house,  but  un- 
made.    What  day  will  the  wedding  be  ?  " 

"  Wednesday.     Wear  your  India  mull." 

"  I  shall  have  to,  with  some  new  touches  of 
trimming.  But  our  entertainment  of  Friday 
after  is  taking  all  my  time  and  thoughts." 

"  I  thank  my  stars,"  remarked  the  caller, 
with  a  shrug,  "  that  I  am  in  no  sense  an  elocu- 
tionist, not  even  an  effective  speaker.  Now, 
you  and  Joy  have  to  do  real  work  at  such  a 
time  as  amateur  entertainments,  while  I  get 
a  place  in  some  corner  merely  because  I  am  so 
small  they  can  fit  me  in  there,  have  all  the  fun 
of  seeing  and  hearing,  and  none  of  the  work. 
Blessed  be  nothing  for  once,  say  I." 

"  Mona  Raymond,  how  you  do  run  on,"  Joy 
said,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  You  can  certainly  talk  fast  enough  in  pri- 
vate to  make  it  up,  my  dear,"  Mirabel  added, 
laughing. 

"  Yes,"  went  on  the  incorrigible  Mona ;  "  I 
was  '  made  for  domestic  ties,'  as  Aunt  Kate, 
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who  was  never  married,  is  always  saying.  I 
should  never  dare  open  my  mouth  in  public ; 
never  !     What !  are  you  going,  Joy  ? " 

"Yes;  I  must." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  would  stay  to  lunch," 
said  Mirabel,  rising  also. 

"  Not  to-day,  thank  you  ;  some  other  time." 

"Joy's  gone  to  get  ready,"  said  Mona,  with 
a  wise  shake  of  her  head,  as  Mirabel  returned 
fron%  the  door.  "A  visit  to  Madam  Blank's 
establishment,  a  shopping  trip  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  more  fuss  and  feathers,  a  '  useless 
throwing  away  of  money,'  to  quote  Aunt  Kate 
again,  and  then  a  general  outshining  of  every 
body  at  the  wedding  or  else  the  gnawing  pangs 
of  jealousy.  Mirabel,"  suddenly,  "  what  has 
come  over  Joy  lately?  She  used  to  be  just 
splendid,  and  now,  she  —  isn't.  It  seems  as 
though  she  was  trying  to  outshine  in  every 
thing,  wants  praise  all  the  time,  and,  as  she  is 
handsome,  she  gets  it  more  for  her  style  and 
air  than  any  thing,  and  so  tries  for  that.  That 
wouldn't  suit  you,  Mirabel,"  went  on  the  flat- 
terer; "you  don't  seem  to  mind  dress  as  much 
as  other  things.  You  care  more  for  the  Friday 
evening  entertainment." 
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"  Yes,"  Mirabel  answered,  with  a  quick  con- 
sciousness she  did  not  express  that  she  could 
find  nothing  more  becoming  than  that  same 
India  mull  worn  but  once ;  "  I  must  admit  tha^ 
I  care  more  for  the  other.  I  would  not  like  to 
fail  in  my  part." 

"  The  most  important  one  of  all,"  put  in 
Mona. 

"  And  I  never  yet  engaged  in  any  thing  of 
that  kind  without  becoming  absorbed." 

"  I  know.  I  remember  how  it  was  when  you 
were  valedictorian  of  our  class.  Why,  you 
hardly  slept  or  ate  you  were  so  excited  over  it. 
But  you  were  praised  enough  to  pay  for  the 
trouble.  Mirabel,  do  you  remember,  that  was 
five  years  ago.  We  were  eighteen  then,  and 
now,  only  think  of  it  —  twenty-three.  Do  you 
see  any  gray  hairs  among  my  sunny  locks, 
dear  ?  or  in  your  brown  ones  ?  Those  were 
happy  days  ;  weren't  they,  Mirry  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  mine  have  been  usually." 

"  That  was  the  summer,  too,  we  united  with 
the  church,"  and  Mona  glanced  up  half  shyly. 
"What  a  lovely  July  Sabbath  that  was,  and 
how  fragrant  the  roses  were,     I  remember,  as 
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we  stood  in  the  aisle,  just  how  the  sunlight 
came  in  through  the  painted  glass,  and  lay 
like  a  rainbow  on  the  steps  before  us  and  on 
that  crown  of  white  roses  Mrs.  Belding'sent  in 
for  the  day.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  well." 

"  By  the  way,  Mirabel,  I  met  Doctor  Lyons 
the  other  day,  and  he  asked  why  we  had 
planned  our  entertainment  for  Friday  evening, 
prayer-meeting  night  ? " 

"Some  one  did  object  on  that  account," 
answered  Mirabel,  "  but  the  night  seemed  to 
suit  the  best  for  the  most,  and  it  will  not 
matter  for  once.  Of  course  I  would  not  do  it 
always." 

"But  he  said  it  was  the  evening  for  the 
lecture  preparatory  to  communion  service." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  returned  Mira- 
bel. "  But  it  will  not  matter  to  me :  I  shall 
not  be  here  for  the  Sabbath  in  any  case." 

"  Where,  then  ? " 

"  Saratoga,  I  expect." 

"  Are  your  plans  decided  for  the  summer  ? " 

"  I  believe  so :  we  leave  Saturday  morning, 
all  of  us  but  the  boys,  and  spend  Sabbath  in 
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Saratoga.  There  we  leave  mamma.  And  papa 
will  take  Paula  and  myself,  with  Nina,  into  the 
country." 

"  You !  Going  to  have  the  care  of  a  half 
invalid  and  a  child  ? "  asked  her  friend,  in 
surprise. 

Mirabel  laughed.  "You  have  just  been  re- 
minding me  of  my  advanced  years,  Mona. 
Surely,  I  am  old  enough ;  and  Paula  needs 
nothing  but  quiet  and  mountain  air.  As  for 
Nina,  that  was  my  own  offer.  She  really  has 
too  much  surplus  energy  for  mamma,  but  only 
enough  to  amuse  me." 

"  You  will  take  her  nurse,  of  course  ? " 

"  No ;  mamma  has  become  so  used  to  her 
quiet  ways,  that  she  thinks  no  one  can  suit  her 
as  well,  so  she  will  have  Eliza.  If  I  need  one 
I  must  find  her  in  the  country." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? " 

"  To  Upper  Berwick,  where  we  stopped  one 
week  last  year.  There  is  a  pleasant  hotel 
there,  not  large,  accommodating  about  fifty.  If 
I  find  that  too  exciting  for  Paula,  I  must  try  a 
farm-house,  for  the  doctor  says  it  must  be 
quiet  and  in  a  mountain  region." 
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'  "  She  is  very  patient,  is  she  not  ? " 

"  Usually.  Sometimes  she  gets  very  rest- 
less ;  but  even  then,  she  seldom  complains. 
She  is  like  papa  in  that." 

Mona  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Not  a  very 
gay  prospect,  Mirabel :  a  quiet  village,  possi- 
bly a  lonely  farm-house.  You  will  eat  yourself 
up." 

"Hope  I  shall  find  something  there  to  eat, 
then,"  she  returned.  "  It  does  look  quiet, 
Mona,  beside  your  Newport  cottage,  yacht 
trips,  lawn  tennis,  and  polo." 

"  You'll  be  tired  enough  of  it,  Mirabel." 
"  Perhaps  so  ;  just  now  it  seems  rather  re- 
freshing. It  has  been  nothing  but  go,  and 
plan,  and  dress  for  something,  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  I  never  knew  a  quiet  time  in 
my  life." 

"  Mirabel,  I  am  sure  of  the  gray  hairs  now," 
her  friend  rejoined  gayly,  "and  your  words  are 
those  of  the  wise.  But  you  have  led  a  gay  life 
since  you  left  school,  that  I  will  acknowledge. 
The  trouble  is,  you  are  one  of  the  '  much 
wanted.'  You  play,  you  sing,  you  read  ;  you 
are   an    acquisition    in    society,  my  dear,   and, 
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though  you  may  not  realize  it  now,  you  will 
miss  her  flattering  but  delusive  voice,  among 
those  mountain  solitudes  you  are  seeking." 

"  What  a  tongue  !  As  though  I  could  not 
exist  without  a  whole  world  to  conquer.  But, 
to  repay  you  for  your  open  flattery,  let  me  say 
that  you  are  known  to  possess  a  faculty  of  good 
taste,  and  I  would  like  some  of  its  help  now 
about  my  costume  for  Friday  evening.  The 
Spirit  of  Liberty  must  be  appropriately 
dressed." 

"  Would  not  that  be  as  a  beggar,  Mirabel  ? " 

"  For  shame,  Mona,  and  you  an  American  ! 
My  dress  is  to  be  of  white  silk,  as  you  know, 
with  a  silk  flag  for  drapery.  Now,  one  question 
is,  shall  my  crown  sparkle  with  any  diamonds, 
or  shine  in  severe  plainness  ?  Which  will  seem 
more  appropriate  ?  Then,  I  can  not  determine 
just  how  long  to  have  the  train,  or  how  low  to 
arrange  the  folds." 

"  Is  your  dress  at  home  ?  " 

"  Going  to  the  dressmaker's  to-day.-  I  have 
worn  it  before,  you  know." 

"  Yes ;  put  it  on  now,  and  we  will  have  a 
private  rehearsal,"  and  for  the  next  hour  the 
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iarge  pleasant  room,  with  its  dainty  furnishings, 
and  trimmings  of  blue,  became  a  bower  of 
color  and  beauty,  while  the  two  girls  chatted 
and  planned.  So  many  weighty  points  had  to 
be  decided,  so  many  questions  settled. 

Looking  in  on  these  girls,  so  earnest  over 
trifles,  so  eager  about  the  things  of  a  moment, 
exact  as  to  the  "  harmonies,"  and  anxious  that 
no  jar  should  disturb  the  "aesthetic"  natures 
of  their  friends,  faces  and  voices  full  of  anima- 
tion, fingers,  empty  of  work,  trifling  with  dainty 
lace  or  shining  silk,  slippered  feet  moving  over 
the  rich  carpet  that  gave  back  no  sound,  the 
posing  before  the  full-length  glass,  the  morn- 
ing sunlight  coming  in,  subdued  and  "toned" 
upon  the  pretty  picture  —  all  this,  here  —  and 
it  was  hard  to  believe  or  think  that  just  out- 
side those  draped  windows,  beyond  —  such  a 
little  way  —  the  stone  walls  of  the  elegant 
mansion,  the  heart  of  a  great  world  was  beating 
in  suffering  and  longing ;  that  some  cried  for 
"daily  bread,"  and  some,  with  a  hunger  as 
great,  for  the  food  that  should  satisfy  mind  or 
soul. 

Had    these   girls,   because    there   had    been 
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given  to  them  every  thing  beautiful  and  satisfy- 
ing of  earth,  no  more  part  in  the  real  world 
than  the  butterfly,  that  shines  as  well  as  they  ? 
If  they  had  ever  thought  so,  they  had  not  put 
the  thought  into  deeds.  The  richest  promises 
of  the  Word  were  far  less  to  them  than  the 
shining  of  one  pearl  bought  with  money. 

But  the  striking  of  the  French  clock  on  the 
mantel  brought  the  morning  call  to  a  close. 

"  I  am  going  to  drive  after  lunch,"  Mona 
said,  "  and  must  run  home  and  dress.  Katy 
will  have  my  room  ordered  by  this  time,  though 
she  is  slow  enough  always.  But  I  always  find 
you  ready,  Mirabel,  no  matter  how  early  I  may 
come  in.     How  is  that  ? " 

Mirabel  laughed.  "That  is  papa's  hobby, 
you  know,"  she  said,  "indulgent  as  he  is  in 
every  thing  else.  His  family  must  all  be  pres- 
ent at  the  breakfast  table  before  he  goes  down 
to  business.  What  we  do  afterward  does  not 
matter ;  then  and  there  we  must  appear." 

"  It  must  be  horrid,"  with  a  shrug. 

"  No,  I  don't  mind  now ;  I  rather  like  it.  I 
don't  think  I  could  ever  sleep,  any  way,  until 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  as  some  do." 
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"I  can,  and  later  too.  Last  week  there 
were  two  mornings  I  was  only  dressed  for 
lunch ;  but,  then,  I  did  not  get  to  bed  until 
four  in  the  morning." 

"  I  wonder  if  that  pays  ?  "  Mirabel  thought 
as  she  turned  back.  She  had  gone  with  her 
friend  to  the  boundary  between  the  grounds 
of  the  two  homes,  and  now  stood  in  the  leafy 
shade,  carelessly  toying  with  a  rose  she  had 
gathered,  while  she  took  in,  as  a  pleasant 
picture,  her  home  and  its  surroundings. 

"The  old  Vane  mansion,"  it  was  called. 
"  Has  been  in  the  family  more  than  a  hundred 
years,"  people  said  of  it. 

Her  ancestors  had  built  wisely  and  well  to 
begin  with,  of  heavy  gray  stone ;  broad  as  to 
halls,  and  ample  in  all  its  proportions.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  had  added  a  touch  of 
grace  and  softening  effect  here  and  there, 
until  now,  as  this  daughter  of  the  house  looked 
at  it,  with  its  wide-open  doors,  its  long  windows 
draped  in  summer  lace,  its  high  bay  windows 
pointed  as  towers  d£  the  corners,  she  felt,  as 
often  before,  that  it  was  very  lovely. 

A  wide  veranda  ran  around  the  house,  and 
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up  its  slender  columns  and  railings,  quite  to 
the  roof,  green  vines  had  been  carefully  trained 
and  trimmed  to  frame  in  lovely  pictures.  Half 
hidden  behind  these,  Mirabel  saw  her  young 
mamma  in  a  low  rocker,  reading,  while  some 
dainty  fancy  work  had  fallen  in  her  lap. 
Further  on,  a  child  and  a  little  dog  were  hav- 
ing a  merry  frolic.  In  front  of  the  wide  en- 
trance steps,  the  tinkle  of  a  tiny  jet  from  a 
lily  held  in  a  Naiad's  hand  fell  as  music  in  the 
marble  basin  below. 

The  house  stood  on  a  gentle  slope,  up  from 
the  broad  avenue,  that  was  one  of  the  city's  fa- 
vorite drives.  The  grounds  had  once  been  many 
acres  in  extent,  but  had  been  gradually  en- 
croached upon  by  the  busy  city,  until  now' 
other  stately  homes  stood  as  near  neighbors  on 
either  side.  But  in  the  wide  lot,  and  beside 
the  avenue,  there  were  still  left  some  of  the 
grand  old  trees,  under  whose  shading  branches 
the  Vane  children  of  four  generations  had 
played. 

She   was   glad    it    was    her    home,    Mirabel 
thought. 

Some  one  riding  slowly  past   lifted  his  hat, 
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and  thought,    "That  is  a  pretty  tableau  anc 
fine  setting  for  it." 

Her  face  did  not  tell  her  dreams.  She  had 
many  moods,  this  girl,  and  she  did  not  talk  of 
them  often.  Perhaps,  because  she  really  had 
no  one  to  whom  to  give  more  than  the  outside 
of  things.  Her  father  was  a  bank  president, 
with  more  time  for  stocks  and  bonds  than  for 
his  daughter.  Her  mother  had  been  suddenly 
taken  away  years  before,  saying  only  to  this 
girl,  "  Take  good  care  of  Paula,  my  daughter." 
Paula  was  fifteen  now,  and  had  been  always 
delicate.  Besides  these  were  the  two  boys, 
Guy,  of  thirteen,  and  Benny,  of  eleven  years. 
He  was  only  a  baby  when  Cousin  Nancy  came 
to  care  for  the  motherless  children.  Good, 
faithful  care,  too,  until  a  young  face  won  Mr. 
Vane's  name  and  a  place  in  the  home.  Not  an 
unpleasant  inmate  there,  but  scarcely  filling  the 
place  from  which  the  real  mother  had  slipped 
out.  A  child  of  the  South,  she  had  been 
brought  up  literally  as  the  "  flowers  of  the 
field,"  without  care  or  thought.  Every  one 
wondered  when  the  gay  girl  married  the  grave 
cnan  so  many  years  her  senior ;  but  she  was  not 
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fond  of  her  southern  sister-in-law,  and  the 
stately  home  and  its  independence  had  been 
very  alluring. 

Warm-hearted,  bright,  and  loving,  she  had 
found  the  "  cosy  corner  "  of  hearts,  while  the 
dainty  Nina,  of  four  years,  was  the  pet  of  all. 
An  efficient  housekeeper  kept  the  household 
machinery  in  smoothest  running  order,  and  the 
ladies  were  at  liberty  to  float  on  the  frothiest 
waves  of  a  gay  society  life,  and  were  orna- 
ments to  it. 

A  severe  cold,  contracted  by  Mrs.  Vane  at 
some  grand  "  reception "  in  Washington  the 
previous  winter,  had  not  yielded  to  remedies  as 
usual,  but  had  left  a  troublesome  cough,  and  a 
weakness  that  made  the  demand  for  Saratoga 
a  necessity  in  her  eyes. 

Quiet,  the  old  doctor  had  prescribed,  and 
that,  she  said,  she  should  find  enough  of  there, 
so  early  in  the  season. 

Out  on  the  lawn  Mirabel  was  pondering  over 
her  friend's  words.  Had  she  made  a  mistake  ? 
Would  it  be  too  stupid  for  any  thing  ?  Had 
she  better  remain  with  Mrs.  Vane  at  the  gay 
watering  place,  as  she  had  urged,  and  let  the 
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children  go  alone  with  a  nurse  to  the  country 
and  quiet  ? 

But  there  was  the  promise  to  care  for  Paula, 
and  since  her  last  sickness  Paula  had  seemed 
to  depend  upon  her  greatly.  No,  she  must  go, 
and  "after  all  it  would  be  a  new  thing,"  and 
just  then  a  carriage  of  ladies  turned  in  at  the 
great  gate,  and  quiet  thoughts  were  exchanged 
for  merry  chatter,  discussing  of  plans,  the  wed- 
ding, and  the  like. 

After  that  came  a  busy  week  for  Mirabel. 

The  evening  "  entertainment "  for  which  such 
elaborate  preparations  were  being  made  was 
a  "  work  of  charity,"  so  called,  its  immediate 
and  goodly  object  being  to  increase  the  funds 
for  the  "  Open  Air  Home,"  a  summer  hospital 
in  the  country,  for  sick  mothers  with  little  chil- 
dren, where  they  should  find  a  few  weeks  of 
care  ancHrest  and  good  food.  A  most  worthy 
object,  and  without  doubt  He  whose  love  is 
infinite  is  able  to  find  the  fine  wheat  even 
among  the  abundant  chaff  of  this  "work." 

"  I  am  getting  tired  out  already,"  said  Emma 
Pitts,  shaking  out  her  lace-trimmed  ruffles,  com- 
posedly ;  "  these  rehearsals  are  so  fatiguing  in 
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this  warm  weather.  I  was  really  in  hopes  that 
the  mercury  would  forget  to  rise  until  that 
evening  was  over." 

"  Emma  is  thinking  how  warm  her  queenly 
costume  of  satin  and  velvet  will  prove  in  the 
event  of  torrid  weather,"  said  one. 

"  Emma  need  not  mind,"  from  another ;  "  her 
complexion  will  bear  it.  But  think  of  me.  A 
comparative  mildness  will  turn  me  as  blowzy  as 
a  poppy,  and,  after  one  has  spent  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  on  a  '  get-up '  for  the  evening, 
that  is  trying." 

"  Brother  Will  was  satirical  enough  to  remark, 
last  night,"  said  a  third,  "  that  he  thought  the 
sensible  thing  would  have  been  to  have  given 
the  money  outright  that  we  are  '  squandering,' 
to  use  his 'term,  on  gewgaws,  and  save  ourselves 
ail  the  fuss  and  trouble." 

"Just  what  papa  was  ungracious  ough  to* 
hint  at,"  from  Mirabel. 

"Men  always  say  that,"  rema  .d  Emma 
Pitts  ;  "but  just  try  to  get  the  money,  and  see. 
Cover  your  request  with  the  word  ■  charity,' 
and  it  is  impossible  for  most  men  to  draw  out 
their  pocket-books  j  but  ask  for  it  for  a  dress  or 
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some  thing  that  will  please  their  own  eyes,  and 
they  will  soon  manage.  I  wonder  how  long  we 
might  have  begged  for  the  six  thousand  that 
we  raised  at  our  Orphans'  Fair  in  the  Acad- 
emy." 

The  girls  laughed.  "  I  found  my  part  hard 
enough,"  said  May  Albee,  "  in  soliciting  per- 
fumes. If  money  is  worse,  spare  me.  Still,  I 
like  the  fun  ;  and  we  must  do  something  to  dis- 
pose of  the  time." 

Not  for  any  thing  would  Mirabel  have  had  it 
given  up.  It  was  just  such  a  fascinating  excite- 
ment as  her  heart  delighted  in.  Among  the 
seventy  characters,  historical  and  patriotic, 
chosen  from  among  the  most  accomplished 
young  people,  her  own  part  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important.  It  was  her  thought 
by  day,  and  by  night  her  dream.  The  fash- 
ionable ^wedding  was  a  mere  ripple  to  her 
And  at  last  the  important  day  arrived. 

That  brought  her  one  "  misfortune,"  as  she 
termed  it  in  her  thought. 

Hastening  into  a  large  store  down  town  for 
some  little  neglected  matter,  she  came  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  her  pastor,  Dr.  Lyons. 
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"Ah!  Miss  Vane!"  the  gentleman  said,  in 
his  stately  way  one  never  dared  interrupt,  "  you 
are  busy,  I  hear,  for  your  grand  entertainment 
of  this  evening.  The  cause  is  a  worthy  one,  and 
I  wish  you  every  success.  At  what  hour  do 
you  open,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

"  Half-past  eight,  sir,"  she  answered. 

"  And  our  lecture  will  close  at  that  hour 
precisely.  Now,  as  the  church  vestry  is  such  a 
little  distance  from  the  hall  where  you  gather, 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  come  in  to 
that  first  ?  Our  duties,  Miss  Vane,  are  varied  : 
will  not  your  influence  over  your  friends  be 
greater  if  they  see  you  ready  to  fulfil  all  obli- 
gations in  your  best  manner  ?  " 

"  How  absurd  !  "  had  been  Mirabel's  thought 
to  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  but  at  his  con- 
cluding words  the  subtle  ambition  always  ac- 
tive in  this  girl's  nature  asserted  itself. 

"  Beautiful  sight ! "  whispered  the  wily 
tempter.  "  One  hour  bent  in  lowly  devotion 
in  the  chapel,  a  little  later  the  admired  of  a 
great  assembly." 

Not  so  plainly  as  that.  Oh,  no  !  Just  a  vis- 
ion, and  the  whisper  a  passing  breath. 
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"  I  will  see  if  I  can  make  it  possible,  sir," 
was  her  spoken  answer,  and  as  a  result  she  ran 
across  the  grounds  to  the  next  place  on  her 
return  home. 

w  Mona,  will  you  go  to  the  lecture  first  with 
me  to-night  ?  It  will  close  in  time,  we  have 
such  a  little  way  to  walk,  and  our  carriage  will 
take  us  down  an  hour  early." 

"  Why,  of  course  I  can,"  answered  Mona, 
whose  part  was  really  only  a  "corner  one,"  as 
she  had  said,  "  but  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
dress  at  home." 

"  So  I  am.  But  I  have  a  linen  duster  for 
driving  that  I  will  slip  on  over,  and  wear  my 
*  charm  '  over  my  head.     No  one  will  mind." 

"  No,  everybody  will  know ;  and,  really,  it 
does  seem  the  right  thing.  Joy  Alden  is  so 
sharp  on  us.  '  Professors  had  better  be  pos- 
sessors,' she  said  one  day  a  little  while  ago. 
Anyhow  it  will  look  well." 

That  was  why  the  two  glided  gracefully  down 
the  aisle  of  the  well  filled  room  just  as  they 
were  singing  the  first  hymn.  The  linen  wrap 
rustled  slightly,  and  there  were  glimpses  of  a 
profusion  of  crimps  under  the  rlaffy  head-cover- 
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ing,  and  a  wave  of  delicate  perfume,  as  the  two 
girls  sank  into  their  seats,  and  then  bowed 
their  heads  decorously  in  the  opening  prayer. 
It  was  a  highly  proper  thing  for  them  to  do, 
and  every  one  must  feel  it  to  be  so. 

" Pretty  Christians!"  did  you  say?  There 
are  a  few  such. 

Dr.  Lyons  was  a  student.  He  wished  also 
to  be  a  faithful  pastor;  but  the  two  do  not 
always  go  together.  He  had  no  idea  of  any 
way  of  reaching  his  people  but  through  their 
heads.  His  theme  to-night  was  an  able  one 
from  some  obscure  verse  of  Romans. 

Girls  on  their  way  to  a  gay  evening  found 
nothing  to  listen  to  in  it.  He  never  helped 
girls  much  by  what  he  said.  But  in  one  thing 
his  emotional  nature  asserted  itself,  if  not  in 
words.  That  was  in  his  selection  of  hymns. 
Many  a  one  who  might  have  gone  famishing 
from  the  board  he  spread  was  saved,  because 
somewhere  some  living  soul  had  touched  to 
music  the  thoughts  that  burn  and  throb  in  the 
souls  of  all. 

To-night  he  closed  with  the  triumphal  — 

"  Jerusalem,  the  golden," 
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and  for  a  moment  a  fairer  vision  than  the 
evening's  promise  of  a  land  "  beautiful  '  passed 
before  Mirabel,  and  she  went  out  quiet  and  sub- 
dued. 

Todose  it  all  so  soon. 

For  then  came  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall, 
the  artistic  and  carefully  prepared  tableaux, 
the  music  of  trained  voices,  and  the  grand 
patriotic  choruses  that  almost  brought  the 
great  audience  to  its  feet.  And  her  own 
spirited  and  beautiful  part,  coming  in  early 
and  remaining  a  graceful  adjunct  of  the  whole ; 
until,  as  a  closing  part,  it  was  her  place  to 
stand  out  in  the  centre  of  the  large  platform, 
and,  surrounded  by  the  close  circle  of  beautiful 
dresses,  gracefully  draped  flags,  and  emblems  of 
many  lands,  over  all  the  soft  electric  light,  to 
recite  a  long  and  stirring  poem,  sparkling  with 
those  truths  that  always  stir  men's  hearts. 

Her  slender  form  stood  erect  and  graceful; 
her  clear  voice  seemed  to  make  no  effort  in 
rendering  the  choicest  shade  of  meaning  to  the 
remotest  hearer. 

It  was  a  triumph,  and  she  knew  it  —  felt  it 
first  in  the  great  hush  in  which  she  seemed  to 
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be  standing  alone,  and  sending  out  a  voice  that 
was  going  on  and  on  —  then,  in  the  wave  of 
applause  that  made  the  arches  ring,  and  gave 
voice  to  the  pent-up  enthusiasm. 

When  the  curtain  was  drawn  upon  the  suc- 
cessful workers,  they  all  gathered  around  with 
unstinted  praise. 

"  You  were  a  great  honor  to  our  '  troupe/ 
Miss  Vane,"  said  courtly  Hal  Billings. 

"  Splendid  !  "  "  Oh,  you  darling  !  "  cried  the 
girls. 

"  Mirabel,  I  think  you  struck  twelve  to- 
night," said  Joy  Alden,  a  little  later,  in  her 
stately  way. 

"  I  thank  you.  But  is  there  only  one  twelve 
in  a  life  ? "  she  added,  quickly. 

"  There  may  be  but  one  of  a  kind,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  said  Dr.  Lyon,  who  had  come 
behind  the  curtain  for  his  daughter,  and  over- 
heard. 

"  Then,  I  am  not  satisfied,"  returned  Mira- 
bel, decisively.  "I  shall  want  more  than  one 
twelve  in  my  life  to  satisfy." 

"  The  hands  turn  for  another  circle,  my 
friend,"    the   doctor   went   on ;    "  so   you   may 
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strike  another  with  even  clearer  tone,  though, 
it  may  not  record  the  same  action  or  event." 

"  I  care  not,"  Mirabel  answered,  lightly,  "  so 
it  only  sounds  and  is  worth  the  hearing.  And 
that  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems,  doctor.  I 
only  want  it  to  be  one  of  the  'worth  whiles.' 
That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? " 


CHAPTER   II. 
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/'""YF  course  there  was  little  sleep  for  Mirabel 
^^  that  night.-  If  she  lost  consciousness  for 
a  moment,  it  was  only  to  start  up  quickly,  and 
hear  the  voice  within  ringing  over  and  over 
the  words  that  had  burned  themselves  into  her 
brain,  or  to  see  the  great  audience  turned 
toward  her  as  one  admiring  face. 

Just  before  daylight  she  found  an  hour  or 
two  of  quiet  rest,  and  that  brought  brightness 
to  her  eye,  and  sent  her  to  join  the  family 
group  at  the  breakfast  table  in  her  usual  happy 
mood. 

And  the  meal  was  a  lively  one.  The  trunks 
had  been  already  packed  by  Eliza  and  sent  on 
to  their  destinations,  so  there  were  but  few 
preparations  now.  The  boys  were  to  be  left 
for  a  few  days  with  the  housekeeper,  then  their 
father  would  take  them  to  a  quiet  place  up  the 
river,  where  he  could  join  them  Saturday 
29 
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nights  and  occasionally  through  the  week. 
They  were  full  of  plans  and  questions,  anxious 
to  know  where  fish-hooks  were  packed  that 
there  might  not  be  a  moment  lost  in  finding, 
and  sure  that  "  papa  might  get  back  one  day 
sooner  if  he  only  tried."  The  elders  found  but 
little  chance  for  conversation. 

Once  Mrs.  Vane  said  :  — 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  utterly  fagged 
this  morning,  Mirabel.  And  Madam  Daniels 
told  me,  last  evening,  there  is  to  be  a  grand 
opening  to-night  at  the  Union,  and  I  want  you 
to  look  your  best." 

"  Look  as  you  did  last  night,  Mirabel,  when 
they  clapped  so,"  said  Guy.  "  My !  didn't 
your  eyes  shine,  though  ?  I  forgot  all  about  it, 
and  was  clapping  away  as  loud  as  anybody 
when  I  happened  to  think  it  was  my  sister, 
and  I  stopped  off  quick,  I  tell  you.  But  I 
couldn't  help  it." 

"  I  don't  see,  Mirabel,  how  you  could  have 
a  more  honest  compliment  than  that,"  her 
father  said,  laughing.  "  But  it  agrees  with 
my  own  feelings,  exactly.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
clapped  without  thinking,  too." 
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"  Carriage  coming  ! "  shouted  Benny  in  at  the 
open  door ;  "  and  papa  says  you've  only  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  ready  in." 

"  I  do  hope  Eliza  won't  forget  any  thing," 
was  Mrs.  Vane's  remark.  "  Mirabel,  you  look, 
please,  and  see  that  my  smelling-bottle  is  in 
the  pocket  of  my  bag,  and  at  least  three 
handkerchiefs  inside.  I  do  not  feel  equal  to 
going  up  the  stairs  again.  I  really  wish,  Mr. 
Vane,  you  would  have  an  elevator  put  in  in  our 
absence  this  summer.  That  is  the  only  fault 
in  the  house." 

"Wait  until  you  reach  Saratoga,  my  dear, 
and  you  will  have  plenty  of  chances  to  enjoy 
those,"  her  husband  answered,  good-naturedly. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  the  eighth  story,  Mr. 
Vane,  I  assure  you,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"Boys,"  was  her  parting  advice,  as  the  two 
lads  stood,  cap  in  hand,  at  the  carriage  door, 
"  do  be  careful  of  yourselves,  and  don't  forget 
your  manners,"  and,  having  thus  fulfilled  her 
duties  to  her  own  complete  satisfaction,  the 
little  lady  was  ready  for  her  "good  time,"  as 
she  had  learned  it. 

There  were  other  friends  starting   away  for 
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recreation  or  country  homes  or  change  that 
day,  and  the  parlor  car,  as  it  rolled  northward, 
presented  a  lively  scene.  Few  troubled  them- 
selves about  the  scenery  outside.  Mirabel 
cared,  and  wished  that  they  were  alone  so  that 
she  could  enjoy  it ;  but,  for  all,  her  tongue  was 
among  the  liveliest,  and  her  company  the  most 
sought  after  of  any. 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  the  long  ride  and 
per  need  of  rest  when,  at  last,  their  destination 
was  reached.  But  before  she  had  even  crossed 
the  wide  piazza  of  the  hotel  entrance,  a  pair  of 
arms  were  thrown  around  her,  and  a  two-weeks 
bride  and  former  intimate  welcomed  her  gush- 
ingly. 

"  And  to  think  you  are  here  for  the  open- 
ing," she  exclaimed,  "  is  too  good  for  any  thing. 
JThe  finest  thing  for  so  early  they  have  ever 
had.  The  German  Band  are  here  for  the 
season,  and  play  first  to-night.  It  has  been 
terribly  dull  here  before." 

"I  am  too  tired  to  care  much  for  any  thing," 
Mirabel  returned. 

"  Take  a  nap,  then,  as  soon  as  you  get  to  your 
room,  and  then  a  strong  cup  of  coffee; — that 
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is  my  rule.  Why,  I  half  live  for  days,  som 
times,  on  strong  coffee  or  tea.  It  always 
brightens  me  up  for  an  evening.  Though 
—  don't  ever  tell  any  one  —  three  or  four  times 
it  has  failed  me;  then  I  tried  opium — just 
enough,  you  know.  But  I  wouldn't  have  Her- 
bert know  that  for  any  thing.  He  thinks  my 
spirits  are  all  natural.  Well,  they  are,  as 
natural  as  his.  He  always  takes  several  kinds 
of  wine  for  dinner,  and  I  don't  know  when 
besides." 

The  first  part  of  the  advice  Mirabel  tried, 
but  she  was  not  used  to  sleeping  in  the  day- 
time, and  only  a  few  moments  of  forgetfulness 
were  granted  her  now.  Then  she  rose  and 
ordered  the  strong  coffee  prescribed.  At 
dinner  she  drank  it  again,  and  at  half-past  eight 
made  her  appearance  for  the  evening,  bright 
and  sparkling  as  ever. 

And  it  seemed  fairy-land  into  which  she  had 
come,  as  she  passed  through  the  large  par- 
lors and  out  on  the  piazzas  surrounding  the 
court. 

The  electric  light  rested  on  the  shaven  lawn, 
making  it  look  like  a  carpet  of  mossy  velvet ; 
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;,  shot  through  with  rainbow  tints,  played 
from  the  many  fountains,  now  golden,  then 
purple,  then  changing  to  brightest  crimsons  or 
delicate  violets.  Ladies,  elaborate  in  toilets 
and  with  flashing  brilliants,  languidly  swayed 
perfumed  fans  or  promenaded  the  long  piazzas. 

Then  came  the  band  with  their  silver  instru- 
ments tuned  to  sweet  melodies,  and  Mirabel 
cared  not  to  speak,  even  to  know  that  she  was 
listening,  only  to  wait,  to  feel  herself  a  part  of 
the  wonderful  beauty,  and  breathe  it  in. 

But  that  could  not  be,  of  course. 

"There  is  Hal  Billings,"  Mrs.  Vane  whis- 
pered, suddenly,  "just  by  the  large  doors. 
What  has  brought  him  here,  I  wonder !  I  am 
sure  I  saw  him  in  the  hall  last  night." 

Mirabel  looked  over  at  the  elegant  young 
man,  bowing,  right  and  left,  and  in  her  heart 
knew  why  he  had  come,  and  —  was  not  sorry. 
That  was  all  yet.  He  was  as  pleasant  as  any 
one  she  now  knew  of.  And  Mrs.  Vane  knew 
too,  and  was  glad.  He  was  "  distinguished- 
looking,"  and  Senator  Billings'  son.  She  wel- 
comed him  cordially  when  he  found  his  way  to 
their   party,   and   soon   managed   to    draw   her 
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husband's  attention  elsewhere,  and  leave  the 
"  young  people  "  to  their  own  devices. 

After  that,  the  evening  had  winged  hours  for 
Mirabel.  She  danced,  she  lingered  over  the 
costly  exotics,  she  tarried  beside  the  many-hued 
fountains,  and  her  heart  felt  like  a  part  of  the 
whole  joy  and  life,  a  wonderful  dream  of 
beauty,  and  delight. 

"  And  to  think,"  her  companion  said,  "  that  I 
have  only  two  hours  of  all  this  for  my  own. 
For  I  go  by  the  next  train  to-night,  to  meet  my 
father  in  the  Adirondacks.  Ordered  by  tele- 
graph. I  only  stopped  here  to  refresh  my  eyes, 
and  fortify  myself  for  isolation  and  banishment." 

"  Poor  youth  ! "  Mirabel  returned,  laughing, 
and  he  wondered  if  she  cared. 

Not  much.  Life  was  to  be  full  of  just  such 
songs  of  course.     It  had  been  hitherto. 

"  It  has  been  a  delightful  beginning,"  Mrs. 
Vane  said,  lingering  a  moment  in  Mirabel's 
room  after  they  had  gone  up  for  the  night ; 
"how  provoking  that  you  can  not  remain  for 
the  season.  It  promises  to  be  a  gay  one.  They 
say  there  will  be  more  Southerners  here  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war ;  and,  though  you  know 
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I  never  disparage  the  North  or  its  people,  —  that 
is  too  poor  taste,  —  yet  Southerners  do  give  an 
air  to  society  different  from  others.  They  have 
time,  are  more  at  ease.  You  do  not  feel  that 
you  must  be  up  and  doing  something.  They 
can  sit  down,  and  loiter  the  entire  morning 
away  gracefully,  where  a  Northern  gentleman 
would  have  interrupted  you  a  dozen  times  with 
some  plan,  or  jumped  up  quite  as  many  on  some 
matter  of  business  or  with  some  sudden 
thought.  But  I  shall  never  attain  such  charac- 
ter," and  she  laughed  lightly.  "  I  would  beg 
your  papa,  even  now,  to  leave  you,  and  let  Eliza 
go  on  with  the  children,  but  I  know  it  would  be 
of  no  use.  Like  your  Northern  hills,  he  moves 
not.     Wouldn't  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  would,"  Mirabel  answered,  quickly, 
and  her  feet  patted   time  softly  to  the  lively 
music  stiil  echoing  through  her  brain. 
"  Shall  I  try,  then,  once  more  ?  " 
"  No  !     Oh,  no  !  I  have  promised." 
But  she  almost  wished  she  had  not,  as  she 
looked  down  from  her  window  upon  the  scene 
of  the  late  gayety.     Color  and  lights  were  over 
it  all  still  though  subdued,  and  girl-dreams  are 
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often  the  brightest  in  half-lights.  She  could  not 
bear  to  leave  it  all.  And  when  she  did  it  went 
with  her  even  into  dreams  ;  for  she  fell  asleep 
almost  at  once,  and  slept  soundly. 

But  before  the  first  break  of  the  early  dawn, 
the  strong  coffee  or  something  else  roused  her, 
and  Mirabel  awakened  with  the- "heart  gone 
out"  of  things,  and  a  dull,  low  pain  creeping 
through  her  temples,  that  she  knew  only  too 
well  was  the  precursor  of  one  of  her  rare  sick- 
headaches.  The  excitement  and  overdoing  must 
be  paid  for.     Nature  would  take  her  revenge. 

She  watched  the  slow  light  creeping  in 
through  the  half-closed  blinds,  and  life  seemed 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  had  under 
the  electric  glare.  She  listened  to  the  occa- 
sional sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  through 
muffled  floors.  A  voice  or  a  rattle  of  tin 
once  in  a  while  came  through  her  open  windows 
from  the  servants'  quarters,  and  told  of  work 
somewhere  ;  while  the  pain  crept  on,  numbing 
her  head,  grating  the  back  of  her  neck,  making 
her  pillow  one  of  thorns  and  restlessness. 

She  wondered  if  the  kitchen  girls  ever  had 
sick-headaches,  and  what  they  did  then. 
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By  and  by  came  Eliza  and  darkened  rooms 
and  care.  Then  hours  of  throbbing  pain,  grad- 
ually beating  itself  into  quiet ;  an  afternoon  of 
sleep,  and  the  day  was  done. 

How  many  such  come  into  women's  lives,  and 
how  many  times  they  say,  with  aching  hearts, 
"  another  last  day  !  "  But  sometimes, the  cries 
that  are  pain  on  earth  are  songs  in  heaven. 

Mirabel  was  dressed  and  had  enjoyed  her 
light  "  tea  and  toast  "  when  her  friend  tapped  at 
her  door. 

"  Your  mamma  told  me  you  were  an  invalid 
to-day,"  she  said,  "  '  doing  penance,'  Herbert 
calls  it,  for  sins  to  the  flesh.  But  your  room  is 
a  comfortable  one  ;  be  thankful  for  that.  It  was 
almost  intolerably  warm  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.     Do  you  feel  like  going  out  now  ? " 

"  Not  to  walk  far,  thank  you." 

"  No,  just  to  the  parlors.  Dr.  Payson  is  here, 
pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church.  Wonderfully 
eloquent,  they  say  ;  and  he  preaches  in  the  par- 
lors this  evening.     Will  you  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  this  room  has  grown  monotonous." 

"  Likely ;  I  can't  endure  one  place  long  at  a 
time.     Herbert  is  not  going.     He  has  found  an 
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old  college  friend  over  at  the  Congress.  It  is 
time  now.  I  have  a  cousin  who  attends  Pilgrim, 
and  she  is  forever  talking  of  this  Doctor.  But, 
then,  she  and  I  do  not  agree  in  our  ideas  of 
things.     She  is  too  good  for  me." 

They  found  the  large  parlors  well  filled,  many 
from  thev  other  hotels  and  the  village  present, 
and  took  their  seats  at  one  side  and  near  the 
back.  Mirabel  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  open 
window,  looking  out  to  the  court,  with  a  sense, 
after  her  day  of  confinement  and  pain,  of  pleas- 
ure in  almost  any  thing. 

She  liked  the  looks  of  Dr.  Payson  when  he 
came  to  his  place  on  the  platform  brought 
in  for  such  occasions  ;  scholarly-looking  and 
grave,  as  though  the  care  of  souls  was  not  a 
light  one  to  him.  She  had  heard  his  name 
often.  But  if  she  waited  now  for  some  burst 
of  eloquence  she  was  disappointed.  After  the 
opening  exercises,  in  which  he  had  the  assist- 
ance of  another,  he  quietly  read  from  a  Testa- 
ment his  text :  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than 
meat?" 

"Peculiar!"  thought  Mirabel,  recalling  her 
wandering  attention.     "Wherever  did  he  find 
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that,  I  wonder !  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it 
in  the  Bible." 

She  was  not  interested  for  a  while.  He  held 
in  one  hand  a  few  slips  of  paper  with  his 
"  heads,"  and,  at  first  his  delivery  was  slow 
and  labored.  But  in  time  his  manner  gained  a 
direct  earnestness,  as  though  his  message  was 
sent  to  each  soul  present.  In  all  her  life  Mira- 
bel had  never  heard  a  sermon  like  that.  Dr. 
Lyon,  calm  in  delivery,  critical  in  exegesis,  con- 
servative, and  ruled  "by  duty,"  never  stirred 
her  heart.  She  had  "joined  the  church" 
from  a  sense  of  duty;  had  meant,  usually,  to 
keep  its  obligations  from  the  same  motive. 
To-night,  life  was  put  into  the  statue,  and 
thrilled  it  into  being. 

,A-"Is  not  the  imperishable  greater  than  the 
transitory  ?  "  said  the  preacher;  "but  how  many 
of  you  here  have  chosen  it  ?  Is  every  act  of 
your  life  vitalized  with  a  purpose  of  eternity  ? 
Your  meat  may  be  in  dress  or  the  things 
of  outward  appearance.  If  so,  have  these 
proved  fully  satisfying  ?  Or,  some  of  you 
may  have  chosen  as  your  meat  mental  attain- 
ments or  gifts.     You  are  willing  to  burn  the 
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oil  of  late  and  early  work  for  this.  But,  if  so, 
your  own  experience  has  bitterly  taught  you 
how  perishable  are  all  the  rewards  that  the 
world  gives  to  you  for  such  work.  Or,  again, 
you  may  have  sought  in  friendship  or  love  the 
satisfying  meat,  but  found  it  not.  The  life  is 
more.  When  you  are  willing  to  take  from  the 
hand  of  God  an  aim  or  purpose,  that  will  make 
your  life  an  earnest,  working  one  here,  that  will 
go  with  you  through  the  valley  of  shadow,  and 
be  the  motive  for  all  your  eternity,  then  you  . 
have  found  life,  and  the  life  is  more  than  meat. 
For  it  is  the  glory  of  God  and  the  doing  his  will."  *-/- 

There  was  more,  of  course,  but  these  were 
the  thoughts  kept  by  Mirabel. 

"  Odd !  isn't  he  ? "  her  friend  said  at  the 
close.  "  I  don't  wonder  now  that  Cousin 
Madge  does  such  out-of-the-way  things.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  hear  him  all  the  time  myself. 
He  isn't  comfortable." 

It  had  seemed  a  strange  theme  to  bring  be- 
fore that  fashionable,  pleasure-seeking  audience. 
No  brilliant  oratory,  no  fervid  eloquence,  only 
the  plain  truth  of  higher  things  than  many 
there  knew. 
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But  very  quietly  Mirabel  took  the  new 
thoughts  up  to  her  own  room,  and,  sitting  in 
the  moonlight,  tried  to  find  their  meaning. 

She  knew  that  she  had  been  hungry  often, 
though  she  had  seemed  to  have  every  thing. 
Meat  had  not  satisfied,  and,  with  the  brilliant 
blossoms  and  tinted  lights  and  tinkling  foun- 
tains below,  the  girl  made  her  first  earnest  re- 
solve to  find  the  life  that  was  better  and  en- 
during. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ONE  BEGINNING. 

Tl  7HO  shall  ever  tell  where  is  the  begin- 

"  *     ning  of  things  ? 

Many  years  before  this,  in  a  foreign  land, 
there  had  lived  and  died  the  one  to  whom  our 
Mirabel  owed  her  somewhat  unusual  name. 
She  was  a  bright  and  cheery  woman,  the  pride 
of  her  seven  sons  when  her  eightieth  birthday 
came,  as  a  way-mark  near  the  end  of  her 
journey. 

"  How  shall  we  celebrate  it,  mother  ?  What 
can  we  find  fitting  so  glad  an  occasion  ? "  they 
asked,  anxiously. 

But  the  old  lady  shook  her  head.  "  I  thank 
God  that  I  am  able  to  celebrate  for  myself," 
was  her  return,  and  the  pleasant  May  morning 
found  her  out  on  the  large  grounds,  bending 
her  gray  head  low,  and  busily  planting  acorns. 

They  smiled,  a  little  sadly,  and  wondered  if 
the  keen  mind  was  losing  its  brightness. 
45 
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"Are  you  planning  to  sit  in  the  shade  of 
your  oak-trees,  mother  ?  "  they  asked. 

"  Not  I,  my  son,  but  others.  I  would  like  to 
send  some  work  along  that  shall  bring  blessings 
to  others  whom  I  shall  never  see  here.  When 
they  rest  in  the  shade  they  will  be  thankful, 
and  that  is  enough.  It  is  a  great  thing,  my 
sons,  to  have  caused  thankfulness  in  any  soul. 
It  will  make  the  earth  a  happier  and  better 
place.  And  I  offer  my  prayers  in  the  same 
way  for  all  who  shall  come  after  me  in  the 
flesh.  As  Abram  of  old,  I  pray  for  your  chil- 
dren, that,  being  of  the  covenant,  they  may  find 
the  blessing." 

And  in  these  prayers  there  had  often  been 
the  petition,  "And  include  thou  in  thy  rich  gifts 
any  who  may  bear  the  name  of  thy  handmaiden. 
Let  them  be  full  of  good  works  and  of  faith." 

For  some  reason  the  name  had  dropped  out  of 
the  family  for  generations,  until,  one  day,  Mrs. 
Vane  came  across  it,  and  gave  it  to  her  baby  girl. 

It  may  be  those  prayers  were  to  find  their 
answer  now.  For  the  sturdy  Scotch  spirit, 
the  strong  will,  and  the  inquiring  mind  were 
marked  traits  of  this  girl. 
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Back  among  their  chilling  hills  and  strong 
winds  the  seeds  had  sprung  up  and  grown  to 
towering  oaks.  But  Mirabel's  seed  had  all 
been  planted  in  a  hot-house  atmosphere,  ill 
fitted  for  sturdy  growths. 

We  shall  never  know  how  many  true  women 
have  been  lost  to  the  world  through  the  false 
kindness  that  shelters  them  from  every  trouble 
and  all  knowledge  of  work.  A  girl  who  has 
had  no  experience  of  self-denial  or  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  to  be  pitied,  not  envied. 

It  is  making  a  stunted  brake  out  of  what  was 
intended  for  a  graceful  palm-tree. 

This  was  what  friends  had  tried  to  do  for 
Mirabel.  Every  wish  had  been  met  almost 
before  it  was  expressed,  every  path  been  made 
smooth  to  her  feet. 

It  was  almost  lil^e  a  new  message,  that  the 
things  she  had  so  delighted  in  were  not  the 
best ;  that  there  was  a  happiness  beyond  what 
even  their  favored  "  set  "  could  give. 

She  has  been  dissatisfied  often  —  what  girl 
is  not !  —  and  sung  — 

"  Not  here,  not  here,  where  every  dream  of  bliss  deceives  us," 
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and  forgot  the  song  in  the  next  gay  half- 
hour  after.  It  is  only  earnest  work  that  makes 
the  thought  a  rare  one. 

Now  the  acorn  has  been  thrown  into  good 
strong  soil.  We  will  see  what  the  common, 
every-day  life,  as  it  comes  to  her,  will  make 
of  it. 

Mirabel  had  expected  one  day  more  at  the 
Springs,  but  the  journey  and  the  hotels  were 
proving  too  much  for  Paula,  and  it  was  found 
they  must  get  her  to  a  more  quiet  place.  So 
there  was  only  time  for  an  early  walk  with  her 
father  to  Congress  Spring  and  once  around 
its  beautiful  park,  while  the  dew  still  glistened 
as  a  mist  on  the  green  leaves,  or  beaded  the 
scarlet  masses  of  geraniums,  "  as  though  they 
were  trimmed  for  a  fairy's  dance,"  she  sug- 
gested to  Nina.  Even  the  deer  stared  at  them 
sleepily,  wondering  at  fashionable  people  find- 
ing their  quarters  so  early.  But  Mr.  Vane  pat- 
ted their  heads,  and  tossed  crumbs  of  candy  into 
the  ponds,  and,  with  the  glee  of  a  boy,  laughed 
at  the  fish,  as  they  hurried  after  the  bits. 

Indeed,  all  day  long  her  father  was  a  wonder 
to  Mirabel.     As  they  wound  further  and  fur- 
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ther  in  among  the  mountains,  leaving  large 
places  seldom,  and  stopping  more  frequently  at 
little  country  hamlets,  where  a  few  small  boys 
sat  wisely  gazing  at  them  from  the  station- 
steps,  barefoot,  hands  thrust  deep  in  bulging 
pockets,  mouths  actively  engaged  with  spruce- 
gum,  he  lost  the  absorbed,  stern  look  of  every 
day,  and  grew  more  genial  than  his  children 
had  hardly  ever  seen  him. 

He  filled  his  hands  with  the  train-boy's 
packages  and  tossed  them  out  to  the  waiting 
urchins,  laughing  heartily  at  the  lively  scram- 
bles that  followed.  Once  they  were  dropped 
at  a  most  forlorn  little  junction  and  told  they 
must  wait  nearly  two  hours  for  their  train. 
There  was  just  one  house  in  sight,  beyond  a 
long,  hilly  woods,  and  he  challenged  Mirabel 
to  a  walk  to  it  for  a  drink  of  milk.  Nina 
teased  to  go  too,  and,  making  Paula  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could,  they  left  her  with  Eliza, 
who  was  going  for  a  few  days  to  settle  things, 
and  started  off. 

They  found  a  good  wood-path  and  unbounded 
pleasures  by  the  way.  More  than  one  "  chippy  " 
or  squirrel  that  ventured  across  the  path  was 
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chased,  with  laugh  and  stumbles,  to  his  hiding- 
place  ;  and  the  wood  strawberries,  picked  and 
eaten  from  hand,  were  the  sweetest  of  the 
season. 

Coming  back,  the  elders  walked  more  se- 
dately and  left  the  running  to  Nina. 

"  Did  you  notice  that  boy  that  drew  up  the 
water  for  us  ?  "  Mr.  Vane  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mirabel ;  "  what  a  freckled  face  !  " 

"  But  I  envied  him." 

"  You  ?     Papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  his  boyhood  and  his  hopes.  That 
quarter  I  left  in  his  hand  looks,  to  him,  more 
than  a  large  check  to  me,  because  his  wants 
are  so  simple.  It  won't  last,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  In  a  few  days  I  will  be  back  in  the  whirl  and 
the  rush  again  ;  but  this  has  been  a  rare  day  to 
me.  I  love  the  country,  the  real  country,  and 
I  have  never  known  much  of  it." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Mirabel,  slowly.  "I  don't 
think  I  have  much  idea  of  what  can  be  found 
in  it.  It  certainly  isn't  suggestive  of  transitory 
things,"  looking  off  to  a  range  of  mountains  in 
view. 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 
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"  Nothing.  Only  something  Dr.  Payson  said 
last  evening  in  his  sermon." 

"  I  did  not  hear  him.  Listen  !  there  is  a 
whistle.  Our  train,  probably.  Well,  I  am 
glad  we  had  this  walk  :  I  shall  remember  it. 
I  suppose  I  inherit  my  love  of  the  country 
from  my  mother.  She  was  brought  up  in  a 
farm-house,  and  when  we  were  children  .her 
good-night  stories  were  always  of  its  pleasures, 
sugar-making,  gathering  nuts  or  apples,  or 
the  like." 

"  Pleasure  and  work  together,  father.'/ 

"  Yes,  different  from  our  pleasures,  that  must 
not  have  even  the  semblance  of  effort  about 
them.  My  mother  was  a  good  woman,  Mira- 
bel ;  I  wish  you  could  have  known  her.  You 
look  like  her,  too  ;  I  am  often  reminded  of  her." 

But  Berwick,  which  they  reached,  before 
nightfall,  was  none  of  the  small  hamlets,  but  a 
large  manufacturing  town,  with  elegant  homes 
and  every  appointment  of  ease  and  comfort. 

And  Upper  Berwick,  on  the  hill  beyond,  was 
a  place  retired  from  all  activities  of  a  sordid 
nature,  a  haven  of  rest  for  those  wearied  with 
the  turmoils  elsewhere. 
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At  least,  when  they  had  called  here  the  sum- 
mer before,  after  a  gay  trip  among  the  Thou- 
sand Isles  and  the  White  Mountains,  it  had 
seemed  quiet  itself  and  peace :  but  now,  with  a 
nervous  invalid,  it  was  different.  Paula  was 
very  tired,  and  the  pleasant  summer-house  had 
many  doors,  and  the  open  windows  were  near 
one  another,  and  the  night  was  a  sleepless  and 
weary  one  for  her.  In  the  morning  Eliza 
looked  grave  and  anxious. 

"  I  am  sorry,  too,"  Mr.  Vane  said,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  "  to  have  to  leave  you  at  once  ; 
but  my  telegram  of  last  night  calls  me  home  on 
important  business.  Eliza  can  stay  for  a  few 
days  as  Mrs.  Stevens  kindly  offered  to  lend 
her  maid  to  mamma,  and  you  must  decide  what 
it  is  best  to  do.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  with 
so  much  care,  daughter." 

"You  need  not,  papa.  I  think  I  shall  enjoy 
it.     Shall  I  look  up  another  nurse  ? " 

"Yes,  if  necessary."  Mr.  Vane  spoke  so 
hesitatingly  that  Mirabel  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Not  if  you  do  not  wish  it,"  she  said. 

"The  truth  is,"  her  father  answered,  "I  had 
hoped  that  Paula  might  be  well  enough  that 
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you  three  might  get  along ;  but  of  course  not 
to  tax  you." 

"  I  am  not  feeble,  papa." 

"  Bills  will  be  large  for  mamma,  of  course,"  he 
went  on  —  "  she  can  not  help  that,  —  and  times 
are  a  little  close  just  now.  'Twill  be  better 
soon,  I  hope.  But,  then,  you  must  have  all  you 
want,  Mirabel,  —  certainly,  certainly."   . 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  must,  sir,"  the  girl  an- 
swered, promptly.  She  was  too  surprised  to 
say  much,  for  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
her  father  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  saving  or 
retrenching. 

"  Never  mind,  daughter  ;  only  remember  what 
the  doctor  said  about  Paula  :  she  must  have 
perfect  quiet,  and  be  made  happy.  Do  as  you 
think  best  about  every  thing ;  I  can  trust  your 
good-sense,"  and  then  he  went  away,  and  Mira- 
bel felt  as  though  a  triple  weight  of  responsi- 
bility had  dropped  upon  her,  Paula,  the  child 
Nina,  and  care  of  the  purse.  That  had  never 
been  a  care  before. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Paula  got  no  sleep  and 
grew  feverish  and  fretful.  There  were  children 
in  the  house,  and  their  running  and  voices  in 
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the   halls   and    on    the    piazzas    annoyed    her 
greatly. 

"  It  won't  do  here,  Miss  Vane,"  Eliza  said,  at 
last.  "  She's  that  nervous  she's  most  wild,  and 
she  got  a  fright  in  the  shower  this  afternoon, 
the  lightning  came  in  so  sharp-like,  and  now 
she  says  she  hates  the  place,  and  she's  most 
cried  her  eyes  out.  I  never  saw  her  like  this 
before.  Not  a  wink  of  sleep  will  she  get,  I'm 
afeared,  and  she's  not  touched  a  bite  to-day." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Eliza  ?." 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  miss  ;  I  wish  we 
was  back  home  again  this  minute.  The  noises 
there  she's  used  to,  any  way,"  and  the  faithful 
girl  turned  away  to  try  some  new  thing  for  her 
weary  charge. 

But  though  Mirabel  joined  her  and  sang  the 
low  songs  Paula  loved,  and  bathed  the  aching 
head,  nothing  availed  for  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time,  and  the  morning  found  her 
little  refreshed.  The  day  proved  intensely 
warm,  and  towards  night  the  mutterings  of 
thunder  in  the  distance  brought  back  the  ter- 
ror of  the  previous  day,  and  the  sick  girl  was 
almost  in  hysterics.      Fortunately,  the  shower 
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spent  its  force  elsewhere,  only  sending  here  a 
wave  of  cooler  air,  that  brought  a  slight  refresh- 
ing. 

Mirabel  tried  the  parlors  that  evening,  and 
found  there  a  pleasant  company ;  but  her  own 
cares  were  too  new  and  heavy  to  leave  her  much 
heart  for  the  singing  or  lively  conversation. 

And  before  she  quite  knew  how  it  was  she 
found  herself  telling  her  troubles  and  perplexi- 
ties to  the  attentive  ear  of  Mrs.  Ray,  whose 
kind,  motherly  face  had  won  many  a  story 
from  troubled  hearts. 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  do,"  Mirabel 
concluded,  "  and  I  am  quite  a  stranger  here." 

"  It  is  perfect  quiet  and  fresh  air  your  sister 
needs,  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  have  feared  St.  Vitus  trouble, 
but  organically,  the  doctor  says,  there  is  no 
disease." 

"  If  you  are  willing  to  be  very  secluded  your- 
self," Mrs.  Ray  went  on,  "  I  think  I  can  help 
you." 

"  I  do  not  care  what  it  may  be  for  myself," 
Mirabel  answered.  "  I  promised  to  care  for 
Paula  always,  and  I  will  do  what  is  best." 
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"  My  daughter  came  up  last  season  from 
Philadelphia,"  Mrs.  Ray  resumed,  "  and  brought 
her  little  boy,  who  had  been  very  slow  in  re- 
covering from  scarlet  fever,  and  was  very  weak 
and  nervous  still.  And  by  the  advice  of  a 
physician  here,  she  went  back  up  on  the  moun- 
tains, for  a  month  only,  and  the  child  was 
almost  made  over  new." 

"  Where  is  the  place  ?  " 

"  It  is  called  Highlake,  and  is  about  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  here.  It  is  a  mere  dot  of  a 
village,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  straight  line, 
whose  one  street,  with  scattered  houses,  runs 
over  a  stony,  hilly  mountain-crest  for  about 
a  mile,  and  stops  suddenly  where  the  road 
bends  around  the  outlet  of  the  dark,  quiet  lake 
that  gives  name  to  the  place.  You  wonder 
how  any  one  ever  came  to  live  there ;  but  you 
will  find  the  place  is  almost  as  old  as  Berwick, 
and  its  people  love  it  as  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineers do  their  homes.  I  enjoyed  two  weeks 
there  very  much  myself." 

"  Is  it  high  ?  " 

"Yes  —  and  no.  High  in  comparison  with 
Berwick,  but  only  a  road  through  a  hollow  in 
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the  mountains  after  all.  The  higher  summits 
are  in  plain  view  at  the  north.  To  the  south 
the  prospect  is  more  open,  with  many  low  hills 
and  the  elevated  range  in  the  distance  ;  but  it 
all  seems  very  near  the  sky." 

"  How  do  you  get  there  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  stage  each  way  every  day. 
Not  a  very  easy  affair  ;  but  it  carries  the  mails 
and  frequent  passengers  over  to  Middletown, 
twelve  miles  beyond  Highlake." 

"  Is  this  really  a  village  ?  " 

"  After  a  fashion,  yes.  A  church,  set  as  a 
pinnacle  near  the  centre,  a  country  store  and 
post-office  all  in  one,  a  smithy,  and  three  or 
four  saw-mills  scattered  near,  one  or  two  hotels 
and  boarding-houses,  with  a  few  outlying  farm- 
houses, like  dots,  below  and  above  you.  Oh, 
I  have  described  it  many  times  since.  It  is 
my  best  idea  of  the  lotus-eaters.  Those  warm 
August  days  that  I  spent  there,  so  near  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  with  a  slumberous  languor  in 
the  air,  and  a  misty  veil  that  seemed  to  brood 
over  the  quiet." 

"  You  are  exciting  my  curiosity,"  exclaimed 
Mirabel.  *'I  am  sure  it  is  just  the  place 
for  us." 
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*'  Some  few  find  it  every  summer.  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  what  you  tell  me,  that  it  would 
benefit  your  young  sister.  I  will  give  you  the 
address  where  I  boarded ;  if  you  can  not  get  in 
there,  Mrs.  Smith  will  help  you.  She  was 
very  kind.  I  would  drive  up  with  you  to  see, 
if  I  was  able  to  endure  the  rough  ride;  but  I 
had  a  bad  fall  from  a  chair  in  the  spring,  and 
am  stiff  and  lame  still." 

"  You  are  very  kind  ;  I  thank  you  all  the 
same,"  and  Mirabel  drew  out  her  tablets.  "  If 
you  will  give  me  the  name,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  further  just  now.  I  believe  I  shall  like 
Highlake  myself.     You  have  made  it  poetic." 

"  That  is  bad,  for  you  will  find  only  the 
plainest  of  prose  there.  Unless,"  with  a  quick 
look  at  the  girl,  "you  have  the  happy  faculty 
of  making  a  poem  from  even  the  barest  sur- 
roundings you  may  find  in  life,  and  always  find 
one  in  nature.     Then  you  will  be  rich  there." 

Mirabel  was  not  by  nature  a  dawdler,  and 
when,  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the 
stage  left  Berwick  and  turned  mountain  ward, 
it  carried,  as  sole  passenger,  the  faithful  Eliza, 
who  was  to  go  as  far  as  Highlake,  have  the 
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middle  of  the  day  to  investigate  that  place,  and 
return  by  the  afternoon  coach  down. 

She  came  promptly,  a  little  shaken  up  by 
the  long  ride,  and  not  quite  as  enthusiastic  as 
Mrs.  Ray  had  been. 

"  I've  found  you  a  place,"  she  reported, 
"  where  you  can  go  as  soon  as  you've  a  mind 
to,  but,  to  my  idea,  it  isn't  any  thing  great. 
'Tisn't  to  that  Mrs.  Smith's ;  she's  sick.  It's 
to  a  Mrs.  Dame's,  and  I  guess  she's  smart,  and 
it's  slick  and  clean.  That's  about  all.  Don't 
look  for  velvet  carpets  nor  for  finger-bowls  up 
there.  I  only  hope  you  won't  die  of  lonesome- 
ness.  Why,  all  you  could  hear,  'sides  Mrs. 
Dame's  voice,  and  her  lungs  isn't  weak,  was  the 
crows,  cawing  away  overhead,  and,  to  my  think- 
ing, they're  a  dreadful  solemn  bird." 

"  You  will  go  and  start  us,  Eliza  ? " 

"  Why,  of  course,  Miss  Vane." 

But  she  did  not,  after  all.  The  evening  mail 
brought  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Vane,  begging  Eliza 
to  come  by  first  train,  as  she  was  quite  sick, 
and  so  tired  of  Mrs.  Stevens'  maid  that  she 
could  hardly  bear  her  an  hour  more. 

"  You  must  go,  Eliza." 
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"When?" 

"  By  the  midnight  train." 

"  And  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  will  get  along.     I  must,  you  see." 

But  when  Eliza  had  fairly  gone,  Mirabel  felt 
very  much  as  though  she  had  burned  her  last 
boat  behind  her. 

Fortunately,  Paula's  mind  had  been  diverted 
by  Eliza's  descriptions  and  by  the  prospect  for 
the  morrow,  and  she  slept  quietly,  much  to 
Mirabel's  relief. 

There  was  a  little  fighting  and  overcoming 
in  herself,  until  care  and  responsibility  became 
bearable,  a  turning  aside  from  usual  ways  pos- 
sible, to  this  petted  girl.  Such  a  small  begin- 
ning  of  the  kingdom  within.  1 


CHAPTER   IV. 

HIGHLAKE. 

'  I  "HE  morning  came,  sunny  and  warm,  and 

-*■     Mirabel  woke   to  the   feeling   of   a  busy 

clay,  that  to  youth  and  health  is  not  unpleasant. 

But  it  was  a  different  "  busy "  from  former 
experiences..  Eliza  had  packed  the  two  trunks, 
that  were  all  she  pronounced  necessary  "  in 
that  outlandish  place,"  and  these  rattled  away 
on  the  morning  stage,  marked  for  "Mrs. 
Dame's,  Highlake."  Then  Mirabel  went  out  to 
engage  the  easiest  carriage  she  could  find,  to 
take  themselves  up  after  an  early  dinner  to  the 
same  place. 

It  was  at  the  door  promptly  at  two  o'clock, 
and  the  new  friends  gathered  around  to  see  the 
party  off,  with  many  kind  and  pleasant  words. 
Mirabel  made  her  charges  comfortable  "for 
starting  into  banishment,"  as  one  gay  girl  put  it. 

"  You  will  drive  slowly,"  she  said,  for  she 
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had  stipulated  expressly  for  a  careful  driver, 
"  and  avoid  all  the  jars  possible.  My  sister  is 
an  invalid." 

The  weather-beaten  man  looked  kindly  at  the 
pale,  girlish  face,  and  said  :  — 

"If  there's  a  smooth  place,  ma'am,  I'll  be 
bound  to  find  it  now,"  and  then  lifted  the  little 
Nina  to  the  front  seat,  beside  himself,  while  the 
other  two  were  on  the  back  seat  of  the  pleas- 
ant, open  carriage,  and  started  his  bays  with  a 
friendly  chirrup  to  their  work. 

"  That  girl  has  courage,"  said  a  lady  to  Mrs. 
Ray,  on  the  upper  piazza. 

"  I  am  in  love  with  her,"  Mrs.  Ray  returned. 
"  There  is  character  in  her  face." 

"  But  entirely  ignorant  of  what  life  will  be 
without  dress  and  society  and  admiration,"  put 
in  a  third.  "  I  know  of  her.  She  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  perfect  whirl  of  fashionable 
life.  I  don't  suppose  she  ever  had  a  serious 
thought  in  her  life,"  spitefully. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Ray ; 
"  I  imagine  there  is  no  girl,  however  useless 
her  life  may  appear,  but  has  her  longings  for 
better  things  —  a  wish,   sometimes,  to  escape 
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from  the  bonds  that  hold,  and  make  a  place 
worthy  of  remembrance." 

"  It  does  not  manifest  itself,  then,  very  often," 
was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Perhaps  we  do  not  call  it  out  often  enough," 
urged  Mrs.  Ray.  "  I  find  myself  continually 
forgetting  to  appeal  to  any  noble  nature  in 
others,  and  putting  things  on  the  ground  of 
ease  or  convenience  or  looks." 

"  There  is  the  only  place  you  will  be  likely  to 
be  met,"  cynically. 

But  Mrs.  Ray  shook  her  head.  "  I  would 
rather  not  even  think  so,"  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  carriage  had  left  the  closely 
settled  streets,  and  soon  turned  a  sharp  corner, 
beyond  which  the  high,  wooded  mountain- 
range  seemed  close  at  hand.  But  that  was  a 
mistake. 

In  and  out,  they  wound  for  miles,  up  a  gen- 
tle grade,  so  deeply  sanded,  that  the  horses 
could  only  walk  with  sliding,  fatiguing  step. 
There  were  many  houses  scattered  along,  small 
and  plain,  with  gardens  gay  with  hollyhocks 
and  marigolds  and  scarlet  geraniums.  But  the 
shading  trees  had   been  mercilessly  cut  from 
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the  road-side,  and  there  was  no  protection  from 
the  straggling  raspberry-bushes,  that  fringed 
the  low  stone  walls  on  either  hand.  The  sun 
beat  down  into  the  narrow  valley  and  made  it  a 
furnace.  The  horses  grew  tired  of  their  uncer- 
tain footing,  and  snapped  at  one  another 
crossly.  Paula  leaned  back  in  the  corner, 
looking  flushed  and  exhausted.  Mirabel  was 
ready  to  call  herself  hard  names  for  her  "fool- 
ishness," and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  trunks 
sent  on  in  advance,  would  have  ordered  a 
prompt  "turn  around,"  and  gone  back  to  the 
quarters  she  had  left. 

"  Is  it  like  this  all  the  way  ? "  she  asked. 

But  the  driver  had  not  proved  talkative,  and 
he  only  turned  his  head  now  to  say,  "  No,  ma'am, 
not  all,"  which,  after  all,  was  only  a  very  mild 
encouragement.  It  might  mean  miles  more  of 
the  same. 

Perhaps  Mirabel  had  not  anticipated  any  es- 
pecial pleasure,  but  she  had  not  thought  of  par- 
ticular discomfort  in  the  trip.  To  a  girl  who 
had  stood  entranced  under  the  shadows  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  endured  a  journey  through  the  Pyr- 
enees,   neither    enthusiasm    nor   disgust   were 
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unknown  emotions,  but  the  pale  languor  of 
Paula  troubled  her. 

Their  road  had  been  for  most  of  the  time 
beside  a  shallow  creek  that  seemed  to  find  hard 
work  in  making  its  way  over  the  stony  bed  it 
had,  and  could  only  get  along  with  the  greatest 
fuss  and  clatter. 

Nina  asked  once,  "Where  do  the  stones  all 
grow,  sister  ? "  and  Mirabel  answered  :  "  I 
should  say  in  these  mountains,  if  I  could 
judge." 

All  at  once  there  was  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
road,  and  they  crossed  the  stream  on  a  long 
low  bridge  of  rough  plank,  when  a  wave  of 
coolness  swept  over  them,  and  the  horses' 
hoofs  sounded  out  clear  and  ringing,  and  Mira- 
bel, who  had  been  looking  back,  turned  to  see 
their  road  almost  overhung  by  immense  trees, 
and  the  horses  pulling  up  a  steep  hard  incline. 

The  driver  looked  back.  "  Is  this  better  ?  " 
he  asked.     "  No  more  sand  now." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  Mirabel  answered,  and,  with 
her  great  sense  of  relief,  she  was  ready  to  enjoy 
anything,  especially  when  she  saw  Paula's  eye 
brighten,  and  begin  to  look  out  with  interest. 
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She  was  such  a  quiet  girl,  with  her  father's 
reserved  nature  and  her  mother's  gentle  dis- 
position that  could  not  bear  to  give  trouble, 
that  even  her  sister  felt  that  she  hardly  knew 
her. 

The  rest  of  the  ride  was  delightful  enough  to 
make  them  forget  its  first  discomforts.  The 
brook  tumbled  down  beside  them,  now  on  the 
left  hand  and  now  on  the  right,  sometimes 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  then  stealing  into  the 
shade  of  thick,  overhanging  bushes,  each  one 
so  eager  to  see  its  own  reflection  that  they 
were  all  lost ;  but  always  singing  its  own  song 
of  glee  and  freedom,  and  twice  Paula  begged  to 
be  let  out  to  dip  her  cup  under  miniature 
cataracts,  and  "  catch  some  of  its  sparkle  for 
a  drink,"  she  said. 

"  Better  for  her,  I  believe,  than  all  the  min- 
erals of  Saratoga,"  thought  the  sister,  when 
she  heard  Paula  laugh  out  as  she  had  not  in 
months. 

Sometimes  they  came  out  on  more  open 
places,  where  were  the  great  charcoal  "pits" 
the  driver  called  them,  though  that  seemed  a 
strange  name  for  the  large  conical  stone  struc- 
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tures,  that  were  entirely  above  ground  and 
quite  up  in  the  air.  Dusky,  sooty  men  were 
busy  at  the  fires  at  the  base,  or  pitching  in 
large  logs  to  the  round,  open  tops  of  the  "  cold 
ones." 

"  Most  look  as  though  they  had  been  smoked 
now,  don't  they  ? "  the  driver  asked,  for  Paula 
had  begged  to  sit  on  the  front  seat,  and  the  two 
had  become  quite  talkative.  Nina  had  laid  her 
head  in  Mirabel's  lap,  and  was  now  fast  asleep. 

There  was  a  tiny  wood-colored  house  close  to 
one  "  pit,"  and  some  barefoot  children  near 
stopped  their  play,  and  with  grimy  fingers  in 
mouth  stared  at  the  strangers. 

"  Do  they  live  here  ? "  Paula  asked. 

"  Yes  ma'am,"  said  the  driver. 

"  All  the  time  ?  always  ?  " 

"  Yes  ma'am.     Always,  most,  I  guess." 

"  But  I  haven't  seen  any  school-house  near," 
continued  Paula. 

"  No  ma'am,"  again.  "  Some  children  ain't 
born  right  aside  of  school-houses,  though  them 
is  good  things." 

"  Don't  they  go  to  school,  then,  at  all  ? " 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  guess  most  of  'em  does  at 
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some  time.  But,  you  see  now,  these  are  too 
little  to  walk  so  far's  the  summit  or  down  to 
the  hollow.  And  then,  you  see,  just  about  the 
same  time  they  get  big  enough  to  go  so  fur, 
why,  then  they're  big  enough  to  help  watch 
and  tend  here ;  and  so  schoolin'  comes  out 
pretty  slim  in  the  end,  for  most." 

"  Nor  any  stores  near?"   went  on  Paula. 

"Well,  I  guess  that  don't  trouble  them 
much.  It  don't  usually  folks  that  haven't  any 
money,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Paula,  in  a  tone  that  made 
Mirabel  smile. 

"  Are  they  good  ?  "  she  heard  the  girl  ask,  a 
little  hesitatingly. 

"  I  don't  know  no  harm  of  'em,  special, 
miss,"  was  the  answer.  "  Good's  the  most  of 
'em,  I  guess." 

Paula  looked  grave,  and  Mirabel  wondered  of 
what  she  was  thinking.  She  had  never  taken 
much  time  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
younger  sister.  Had  never  thought  that 
"Take  good  care  of  Paula"  meant  any  thing 
more  than  her  health ;  was  there  more  that 
had   been    in    the    mother's    thought  ?      It   is 
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strange  in  what  places  the  words  that  have  been 
freighted  with  prayer  will  sometimes  find  us. 

The  road  had  not  grown  tiresome  when  they 
as  suddenly  came  out  of  the  shaded  way  as 
they  had  come  into  it. 

"  Here  it  is,"  the  driver  said,  indicating  all 
before  them  with  a  sweep  of  his  ample  hand. 
The  motion  might  have  included  the  blue  arch 
above,  as  well  as  the  bare,  rocky  edge  of  land 
that  seemed  to  hang  directly  over  their  heads. 

"  I  hope  the  horses  won't  fall  back  into  the 
carriage,"  Mirabel  thought,  as  they  brought  all 
their  muscle  to  bear  on  this  last  sharp  pitch, 
and  then,  turning  around  an  immense  bowlder, 
they  caught  a  glimpse,  off  to  the  left,  of  the 
stony  road  winding  on  into  the  distance,  small 
white  houses,  perched  high  in  air  or  nestled  in 
hollows,  beside  it,  a  general  appearance  of 
having  come  out  high  and  bare,  quite  above  the 
tree-line,  indeed  not  far  from  the  sky  itself. 

Only  a  glimpse,  for  then  the  patient  steeds 
were  turned  to  the  right,  and  in  that  direction 
the  wooded  hills  were  scattered  far  and  wide 
along  the  mountain-ridge,  as  though  the  Titans 
had  tossed  them  there  in  some  game  and  for- 
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gotten  to  pick  them  up  again.  Deep  ravines 
broke  the  hill-lines,  and  huge  rocks  marked 
many  a  bare  or  lofty  spot. 

In  the  far  south  the  mountains  swelled  again 
to  loftier  proportions  ;  close  at  hand  was  a  deep 
valley,  with  a  steam  saw-mill,  quiet  now  in  its 
heart  surrounded  by  piles  of  logs  and  shining 
boards,  and  at  the  near  edge  of  the  valley 
stood  a  white  house,  low  and  rambling,  a  porch 
and  wide  yard  in  front,  a  deep  garden  on  the 
steep  slope  beyond,  and  a  long  well-sweep  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  gate  that  broke  the 
continuous  line  of  the  white  picket  fence. 
Stunted  cherry-trees  nodded  in  at  the  upper 
windows",  and  lilac-bushes,  twisted  and  broken 
by  many,  winds,  guarded  each  side  of  the  front 
door. 

"  Mrs.  Dame's  you  wanted  ? "  the  driver 
remarked,  questioningly ;  "here  'tis,"  and  he 
got  down  to  assist  them  out. 

A  brisk,  but  pleasant-faced  woman  met  them 
in  the  door-way,  drawing  her  sleeves  down  as  if 
just  out  of  the  suds  ;  a  habit  they  found  after- 
ward to  be  a  chronic  one. 

"  I  expected  you  sooner,  and  had  tea  already 
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an  hour  ago,"  she  said,  leading  the  way  through 
a  narrow  hall  to  a  square  front  room  beyond. 
"  Here's  your  rooms.  Your  girl  said  you'd 
want  two,  so  I  said  to  Myron,  'A  parlor's  of 
no  sort  of  use  to  me.'  I  never  get  time  to  sit 
down  in  it,  and  would  rather  not,  if  I  did  ;  so  I 
set  up  a  bed  in  it.  And  there's  the  bedroom 
opening  back  of  it,  and  a  closet,  and  a  door 
opening  out  of  the  bedroom  on  to  the  back 
porch  and  garden,  and  you  can  arrange  to  sleep 
to  suit  yourselves.  And  you  can  be  quite  by 
yourselves  and  go  out  and  come  in  as  you're  a 
mind  to,  and  if  there's  any  thing  you  want  just 
ask  for  it ;  and  I  hope  you'll  make  yourselves 
to  home  and  like  it.  Now  I'll  go  and  put  the 
tea  drawing,  and  you  can  come  out  when  I  ring 
the  bell,  —  just  through  the  hall-way,"  and  the 
good  woman  bustled  out. 

"  You  do  not  like  to  sleep  alone,  Paula,  so 
you  and  Nina  may  have  this  larger  room,"  Mir- 
abel said,  "and  I  will  take  the  bedroom  for 
mine." 

Then  between  the  handfuls  of  deliciously 
clear,  cool  water  Mirabel  dashed  on  her  dusty 
face  she  took  a  rapid  survey  of  their  new  quar- 
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ters.  Low  ceilings,  of  course,  and  small-paned 
windows  with  linen  shades ;  plain,  ungilded 
wall-papers  ;  gay  rag  carpets ;  but  every  thing 
spotlessly  clean  and  shining,  from  the  white 
home-made-  bed-spreads  to  the  abundant  tow- 
els on  the  wall-racks,  and  a  scent  of  rosemary 
and  sweet  marjoram  in  the  half -open,  empty 
drawers,  that  gave  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  spite 
of  the  rigid  plainness. 

"  Look  here,  Mirabel,"  said  Paula  from  the 
window. 

Mirabel  joined  her  and  exclaimed  ;  for  their 
rooms  were  so  near  the  valley's  edge  that  they 
looked  out  into  the  tops  of  small  trees  clinging 
to  its  sides,  down  into  a  great  green  bouquet. 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  like  it  here  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  I  know  I  shall,"  Paula  answered.  "  How 
clean  every  thing  seems  up  here,  doesn't  it  ? 
Why,  the  air  feels  as  though  it  had  been 
washed  itself.  I  suppose  that's  because  there 
isn't  any  dust  in  it ;  I  know  I  shall  like  it  ever 
so  much." 

And  with  this  Mirabel  was  satisfied ;  but  for 
herself  she  began  to  be  in  doubt 
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"r  \  ^HERE  she  goes!  Now,  I  hope  she's  gone 
to  get  something,  and  that  she'll  find 
it  too." 

Mrs.  Dame  was  standing  in  the  shed  door- 
way, sleeves  as  usual  pushed  far  up  her  arms, 
one  sharp  elbow  at  an  angle  above  her  head, 
while  her  hand  protected  her  eyes  from  the 
afternoon  sun.  The  "  shed  room "  was  her 
summer  kitchen,  and  its  always  open  door  gave 
as  good  a  view  of  the  one  long  street  as  could 
be  had  from. any  one  place. 

"She  needs  something,"  the  kind  woman 
went  on,  "  but  it  passes  me  to  tell  what.  She's 
as  uneasy  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  though  her  lips 
do  shut  themselves  together  tighter  than  a 
miser's  pocket-book.  Truth  is,"  she  went  on, 
wisely,  "she's  got  too  large  a  place  in  the 
world.  It's  dreadful  hard  for  those  to  be  held 
down  in  one  corner,  and  a  narrow  one  at  that, 
when  all  creation's  a-beckoning,  and  drawing, 
73 
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and  throwing  out  bait  on  every  side.  If  a  body's 
fairly  tied  where  they  know  there's  no  getting 
out  of  it,  they  usuaiiy  manage  to  settle  down 
after  a  while.  No  use  kicking  against  the 
pricks  all  one's  life,"  and  she  smiled  grimly,  as 
though  she  had  felt  the  thorns  and  knew  where- 
of she  spake.  "  And  she  don't  have  enough 
to  do,  any  way.  If  she  was  me  now,  with  two 
growing  boys  and  two  hired  men  and  three 
boarders,  and  —  a  husband,  she'd  step  around 
so  lively  thought  never  could  catch  her.  If  it 
did,  she  would  send  him  kitin'  by  going  out  to 
pick  peas  for  to-morrow,  or  currants  for  tea, 
or  frying  doughnuts.  Most  wish  I  was  her 
doctor  for  a  while,"  and  with  one  more  look 
after  the  girl  figure  just  disappearing  over  a 
hill  in  the  narrow  highway,  Mrs.  Dame  turned 
back  to  her  usual  duties.  She  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  standing  still  to  think  aloud.  "Work 
and  think  together,"  was  her  motto. 

But  Mirabel  was  more  of  a  wonder  to  her 
than  she  found  every  day.  An  aimless  life 
anywhere  it  would  have  been  hard  for  her  to 
understand.  A  life  that  was  not  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances, equally  so. 
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It  had  been  a  hard  week  for  Mirabel.  If  she 
had  credited  the  record  of  her  feelings,  she 
would  have  called  it  a  month  at  the  least.  Her 
life  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still, after  having  drifted  her  to  some  barren 
spot  she  had  never  dreamed  of,  and  left  her 
there. 

"Above  The  World,"  she  dated  one  of  her 
letters,  and  that  was  the  way  she  felt.  Each 
morning  the  sun  rose  just  over  the  near  hills 
east,  seeming  so  close  and  at  hand ;  all  through 
the  day  it  rolled  so  near  and  burning  over  their 
heads,  and  at  night  simply  dropped  out  of  sight 
behind  a  sharp  elevation,  on  the  very  crown  of 
which  one  ambitious  citizen,  who  had  been  to 
California  and  "made  money,". had  perched  his 
new  house,  glaring  with  fresh  white  paint  and 
sea-green  blinds. 

Her  stock  of  reading  had  been  soon  ex- 
hausted ;  besides,  light  novels,  which  were 
never  a  passion  with  her,  seemed  out  of  place 
up  here,  the  artificial  among  the  real,  and  her 
only  solid  book,  a  copy  of  Ruskin,  one  could 
not  be  reading  forever. 

"A  man  is   good  for  nothing  who  can  not 
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find  satisfying  resources  in  himself,"  she  ex- 
claimed one  day,  tossing  her  book  aside  impa- 
tiently. "  I  must  be  the  veriest  of  hollow 
and  empty  shells,  then  ;  for  I  seem  to  have  not 
the  slightest  resource  within.  I  did  not  imag- 
ine I  was  so  utterly  destitute.  It  must  take  a 
brave  man  to  make  a  hermit.  Better  stuff  than 
I  prove  to  be." 

But  Paula  seemed  to  be  gaining  all  the  good 
from  the  place  that  they  could  hope  for,  and  was 
happy  as  a  bird  all  day  long.  So  happy  that 
the  older  sister  kept  her  discontent  to  herself. 
Paula  and  Nina,  with  Mrs.  Dame's  little  Neddy, 
of  six  years,  who  had  had  a  long  siege  of  whoop- 
ing-cough and  was  not  ready  for  the  school- 
room yet,  had  fitted  up  an  arbor,  down  the  east 
slope,  beyond  the  garden,  from  wild  grape  vines 
and  mossy  rocks,  with  a  tiny  rill  and  miniature 
Niagara  close  at  hand,  and  here  the  three  spent 
almost  the  entire  day,  —  "  the  best  time  in  my 
life,"  as  Paula  had  it, — and  came  in  at  night 
ready  for  the  quiet  sleep  that  was  building  up 
the  frail  nervous  system  into  vigor  and  strength. 

There  was  no  need  of  a  nurse  for  Nina.  No 
use  in  washing  hands  that  were  deep  in  earth 
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again  in  two  minutes.  And  for  meal-times 
they  kept  a  towel  down  in  the  "Den,"  as  they 
called  it,  and  came  to  the  table  with  hands  and 
faces  fresh  and  shining  from  their  baths  in  the 
natural  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  cascade.  Two 
small  kittens,  Rosy  Posy  and  Posy  Rosy,  had 
been  induced  to  remain  with  them  as  play- 
mates ;  and  a  tame  pigeon  with  broken  leg 
carefully  splintered  and  bound  up  by  Mr. 
Dame,  who  was  "better  at  fussing  than  any 
thing  else,"  the  neighbors  said,  hopped  around 
the  rocky  floor,  picking  up  crumbs  from  the 
luncheons  Mrs.  Dame  sent  the  children  twice 
each  day.  No  wonder  these  city-bred  children 
thought  it  "too  good  for  any  thing." 

But  to  the  older  "  society  girl,"  used  to  crowd- 
ing engagements,  to  large  gatherings,  and  to 
constant  excitement,  every  thing  seemed  to  have 
"  dropped  out  "  for  her.  She  wondered,  some- 
times, how  wide  a  ripple  she  had  left  in  her 
wonted  places  —  if  any  !  She  had  letters  in 
plenty. 

"  What  in  the  world  can  she  want  of  so 
many?"  was  Mrs.  Dame's  comment.  • 

And   they  wondered,   exclaimed,   and   pitied 
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her,  rather  more  than  was  exactly  pleasant  to 
one  of  her  temperament.  She  answered  them 
too,  but  it  was  not  an  easy  matter. 

Difficult  to  write  with  absolutely  nothing  but 
the  weather  to  write  about.  Descriptions  of 
sunsets  could  not  be  indulged  in  endlessly. 
Criticisms  on  books  or  magazines  became 
trite. 

"  You  are  behind  the  times,  my  dear,"  Joy 
Alden  wrote  ;  "  that  article  was  in  last  month's 
magazine,  and  the  author  is  out  now  with  an  ex- 
planation that  changes  the  looks  of  things  and 
presents  the  case  differently." 

Mirabel  had  read  this  yesterday,  then  took 
the  half-completed  letter  at  hand,  and,  tearing 
it  into  fragments,  dropped  it  in  the  waste-bas- 
ket. 

"  Better  have  no  opinion  at  all  than  to  have 
it  a  month  behind  the  times." 

And  let  it  be  said,  too,  through  all  the  rest- 
lessness of  these  days  floated  a  consciousness 
of  better  things,  that  Dr.  Payson's  words  had 
roused  into  activity.  If  she  had  been  in  the 
heart  of  a  gay  summer,  she  might  have  lost  it 
all ;  but  she  had  been  sent  away  and  "  set  apart  " 
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to  think  it  out,  and  to  find  how  very  little  she  was 
worth  of  herself  when  taken  from  her  usual  sur- 
roundings. 

The  two  o'clock  stage  had  come  in,  and  Mira- 
bel was  now  on  her  way  to  the  post-office,  when 
Mrs.  Dame  had  watched  her  out  of  sight.  This 
was  the  one  excitement  of  her  day.  The  one 
time  when  the  girl  had  a  motive,  and  her  quick 
elastic  step  and  graceful  carriage  made  many 
an  eye  follow  her,  and  then  the  thought,  with  a 
sigh,  "  That  girl  has  never  known  a  care  or  a 
worry ;  how  it  would  seem  to  live  like  that !  " 

She  met  some  barefooted  children  with  din- 
ner-pails in  hand,  laughing  and  shouting. 

"Ain't  no  more  school  to-day,  Miss  Vane," 
called  out  Teddy  Dame  to  her.  "  The  men 
came  to  fix  the  roof  where  it  leaks.  Ain't  it 
jolly  ?  " 

Half-way  along  the  straggling  street  she 
came  to  the  small  general  "store."  The 
"  stoop  "  outside  was  adorned  with  piles  of  fir- 
kins, baskets,  hoes,  and  brooms,  and  in  its 
friendly  shade  two  or  three  loungers  were  whit- 
tling pine  sticks  and  discussing  the  latest  news. 
As  she  stepped  inside  the  door,  the  odor  of  salt 
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fish,  of  smoked  meat,  and  of  moist  sugar  was 
strong  in  the  air. 

The  postmaster,  who  was  also  the  merchant, 
was  busy  just  then  with  a  customer,  and  Mira- 
bel waited  near  the  case,  with  glass  front  dis- 
playing its  few  rows  of  numbered  boxes,  that 
served  to  hold  the  Highlake  mail. 

"  Drefful  behind,"  one  man  was  saying  out- 
side ;  "  alius  is.  Grass  most  too  dry  to  cut 
already  ;  heart  all  burned  out  of  it.  It'll  all  go 
pretty  soon.  The  old  Squire  was  a  keen  one 
hiss'elf,  but  he  never  could  put  any  of  his  •  go  ' 
into  Joe.  He's  alius  been  a  poor  stick.  Nat 
was  the  smart  one,  and  he  had  to  die.  Nothing 
left  for  Joe  in  this  world  but  just  to  get  out  of 
it  the  best  he  can." 

The  flies  buzzed  in  the  silence ;  then  the 
girl's  voice  at  the  counter  broke  into  it  :  — 

"  Nine  cents,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Gresham  ? " 

"  Yes,"  the  merchant  answered,  deliberately  ; 
"that's  the  best  I  can  do  for  you.  Did  have 
some  for  eight  and  a  half,  fast  colors  too,  but 
Mrs.  Fairfax,  she  took  the  last  of  that  this 
morning.  She  always  finds  out  a  bargain  if 
there  is  one." 
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"  I  like  it  "  ;  the  voice  was  hesitant. 

Mirabel  gave  a  little  attention,  carelessly. 

A  young  girl,  about  her  own  age  perhaps, 
small,  with  a  thin,  anxious  face,  was  holding  up 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  brown  print  and  scanning 
it  closely. 

"  But  I  like  this  so  much  better,"  and  she 
exchanged  the  piece  in  hand  for  one  of  deep  in- 
digo blue  with  light  leaves. 

"  So  much  more  becoming  to  her  light  hair 
and  pale  face,"  was  the  involuntary  thought  of 
Mirabel. 

"  But  this,  you  say,  is  ten  cents  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Task.  Those  colors  are  the 
highest   of  any   in   market." 

The  name  attracted  Mirabel  again.  Mercy 
Task,  she  knew,  was  Teddy  Dame's  teacher 
in  the  little  wood-colored  school-house  she 
had  passed. 

"  I  know.  Well  !  I  will  take  the  other,"  and 
with  an  air  of  determination  the  girl  laid  aside 
the  coveted  blue  and  indicated  the  brown 
piece. 

"How  much?" 

"  Ten  yards." 
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The  merchant  calmly  removed  two  or  three 
pieces,  laid  down  on  the  measure  the  one 
chosen,  smoothed  out  some  wrinkles,  settled 
his  glasses,  found  his  scissors,  and  was  almost 
ready  to  cut  when  his  customer  interrupted 
him :  — 

"  No,  sir ;  I  can  make  nine  and  a  half  do. 
That  is  what  I  will  take ;  no  use  in  being 
small  without  getting  some  good  from  it,"  she 
added,  but  her  smile  was  a  feeble  one. 

"  Is  it  possible  she  minds  a  half-yard  of 
calico  ?  "  thought  the  listener.  "  I  wish  she 
would  take  the  blue,  though.  That  yellow 
brown  is  not  the  thing  for  her  at  all." 

"Any  thing  more?"  the  merchant  asked, 
when  the  piece  was  finally  measured  and  torn 
off. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  thread  and  things.  But  I  will  wait 
until  you  wait  on  the  mail,  Mr.  Gresham  ;  I  am 
in  no  hurry." 

The  merchant  was  now  turned  into  the 
equally  deliberate  postmaster,  and,  after  due 
peering  at  the  covers,  calmly  turned  over 
to  Mirabel  her  usual  generous  supply.  She 
quickly  glanced  at  the  addresses  before  leav- 
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ing  the  store,  conscious  that  the  waiting  cus- 
tomer, in  her  turn,  was  now  looking  and  men- 
tally commenting,  but  forgetting  her,  as  soon 
as  outside,  in  thought  of  the  letters  in  hand. 

She  had  not  walked  off  her  unrest  when  she 
got  back  to  Mrs.  Dame's  picket  gate,  and,  in- 
stead of  turning  in,  passed  by,  and  went  down 
the  road,  that  wound  circuitously  into  the  deep 
valley,  across  the  rapid  stream  by  the  now 
silent  saw-mill,  and  on  more  gently  over  the 
hilly  wooded  upland  beyond,  with  its  scattered 
openings  and  houses. 

Near  the  mill  she  sat  down  and  read  her  let- 
ters. Unsatisfactory,  as  usual.  Mona's  was 
one  long  account  of  a  "pink  tea"  and  tennis 
party.  Mirabel  thrust  the  entire  lot  deep  in 
her  pocket  and  went  on. 

She  had  wanted  to  get  out  on  these  hills  ever 
since  her  coming  ;  now  she  followed  the  wind- 
ing, shaded  road  until  its  quiet  and  half-un- 
heeded beauties  calmed  and  soothed  her,  and, 
wearied  at  last,  she  turned  more  slowly  back. 
She  had  passed  but  few  houses  on  the  way 
—  only  one  that  had  attracted  her  attention, 
from  its  unusual  size  and  the  deep  yard  about 
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it,  as  well  as  its  own  peculiar  appearance.  She 
had  wondered  a  little  over  it  in  passing. 

Now,  as  she  neared  this  on  her  return,  she 
became  suddenly  aware  of  low  rolls  of  thunder 
near  at  hand,  and  of  the  fact,  which  the  thick 
trees  had  before  hidden,  that  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured behind  clouds,  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  an  immediate  shower.  She  has- 
tened her  steps,  but  before  she  had  quite 
reached  the  house  the  large  drops  began  to  fall. 

Mirabel  paused  involuntarily  at  the  gate 
hanging  by  one  hinge,  and  looked  up.  A 
lady's  face  disappeared  from  the  window,  and 
then  appeared  in  the  open  door,  and  Mirabel 
obeyed  the  silent  invitation,  and  ran  up  the 
walk  to  the  porch. 

The  quiet-faced  and  white-haired  lady,  with 
pleasant  words,  made  her  welcome,  and,  lead- 
ing the  way  into  a  large  front  room,  sat  down 
again  by  the  window  and  took  up  her  knitting, 
a  child's  woollen  stocking. 

"I  did  not  notice  the  shower  coming,"  said 
Mirabel. 

"  You  are  a  stranger  here,  I  think,"  the  lady 
returned,  "and   have  not  learned  the  signs  of 
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our  hills.  Nature's  moods  change  here  very 
quickly.  I  suppose  our  high  lands  act  as  at- 
tractions for  the  clouds." 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  voices.  Some 
almost  seem  to  possess  a  something  to  which  a 
hidden  sense  within  ourselves  responds,  as  if 
by  some  magnetic  current.  Hearts  are  in 
sympathy  at  once. 

You  have  met  persons  —  but  once  in  your 
life  —  but  you  think  of  them  always  with  pleas- 
ure, remember  them  as  those  you  could  trust, 
because  of  the  few  words  you  heard  them 
speak.  The  words  were  nothing,  but  the 
tones  left  their  echoes  as  a  pleasant  memory. 

This  was  a  "cultured"  voice;  Mirabel  felt 
that,  but  felt  involuntarily,  too,  that  the  culture 
was  deeper  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet.  It  was  full  of  quietness,  sweet  and 
smooth. 

"Yes,  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  Mirabel 
answered.  "My  younger  sister  was  ordered 
to  the  mountains,  and  I  seemed  to  be  the  only 
one  to  come  with  her.  We  are  boarding  at 
Mrs.  Myron  Dame's,  and  my  name  is  Mirabel 
Vane,"  simply  and  directly  spoken. 
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"  And  mine  is  Merril ;  '  Madame  Merril,'  I 
believe,  they  call  me,  now  that  my  hair  is  so 
white  and  my  years  passing  the  allotted  term, 
and  to  distinguish  me  also  from  others." 

There  was  a  sudden,  driving  burst  of  rain 
against  the  window-sash,  that  rattled  and  shook 
in  its  force,  and  the  old  lady,  laying  aside  her 
work,  rose,  and  crossed  the  room  to  another. 
Mirabel  saw  then  that  she  was  tall  and  erect 
still,  though  there  was  a  slight  catch  to  her 
step  as  if  one  foot  dragged  a  little.  With  a 
word  of  apology,  "  Madame  Merril,"  for  this  had 
been  her  name  for  years  in  all  that  mountain 
region,  had  left  her  alone,  and  Mirabel  naturally 
looked  about  her. 

The  room  was  large  and  high,  with  dark  paint 
and  paper,  large  square  beams  crossing  the 
ceiling  overhead  and  standing  out  from  each 
corner,  promising  security  and  strength.  The 
furniture  was  heavy  and  old,  faded  damask 
curtains  shaded  the  windows,  a  strip  of  once 
rich  Brussels  carpet,  the  colors  now  almost 
entirely  worn  off,  covered  the  floor  at  the  front. 
In  the  back  stood  a  kitchen  cooking-stove, 
freshly   blacked    and    shining.     But  -what    at- 
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tracted  Mirabel's  notice  was  that,  between  the 
stove  and  the  corner  of  the  room  on  that  side, 
there  was  another  window,  shaded  only  by  a 
paper  curtain,  that  was  now  rolled  up,  and 
through  this  she  could  see  a  high  wall,  running 
back,  as  though  built  for  a  continuing  side-wall 
of  the  house,  but,  excepting  for  the  support  of 
some  massive,  unhewn  logs  that  were  braced 
against  it,  there  was  really  nothing  within. 
Then  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  showed  her  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  built  out  and  sup- 
ported in  the  same  way,  and  the  back  end  to 
the  east  left  open.  The  flashes  were  too 
bright  now,  and  she  moved  back  more  in  the 
shade. 

The  house  was  a  peculiar  one ;  that  she  had 
noticed.  It  was  built,  the  lower  story  of  large, 
rough,  gray  stones,  quarried  in  the  vicinity, 
and  above  that,  for  two  tiers  of  small  windows, 
of  round,  unhewn  logs,  solidly  cemented  to- 
gether with  mortar  mixed  of  bluish  sands, 
giving  the  same  sombre  gray  to  the  entire 
high  front.  The  sides  were  built  in  the  same 
manner,  only  without  windows,  and,  stretching 
back,  gave  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 
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large,  solid  mansion,  entirely  out  of  place  in 
this  lonely,  isolated  region. 

But  Mirabel  detected  its  hollowness  now. 
Really,  the  house  was  only  one  room  in  depth, 
two  or  three  on  each  of  the  three  floors,  the 
side-walls  forming  a  court  open  to  the  east. 
"  Quite  a  costly  sham,"  she  thought,  wondering 
how  it  had  happened. 

It  had  taken  her  but  brief  time  to  see  and 
wonder.  Almost  with  her  change  of  seat  a 
diversion  of  thought  had  come.  Under  the 
square,  gilt  mirror  that  hung  between  the  front 
windows  was  a  motto,  entirely  unlike  any  of 
the  commonly  accepted  ones.  The  letters 
were  painted  on  white  board.  The  colors  may 
have  been  an  imitation  of  the  "  illuminated  " 
text,  but  they  were  scarcely  artistic,  according 
to  critics.  However,  they  served  their  purpose 
as  well  as  the  frame  of  pine-cones  that  enclosed 
it.     The  words  read  :  — 

''God  never  sends  you  anywhere  that  he 
does  not  send  an  opportunity  with  you." 

Mirabel  read  it  over  several  times ;  her  eyes 
were  still  on  it  when  her  hostess  returned. 

"  And  I  suppose,  Miss  Vane,  you  have  been 
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very  lonely  up  here  ?"  she  remarked,  as  though 
no  interruption  had  occurred.  She  had  taken 
her  former  place,  but  the  knitting  was  not 
taken  up.  Indeed,  it  was  too  dark  for  work. 
The  skies  seemed  to  be  literally  emptying 
themselves,  and  at  times  the  whole  house 
shook  with  the  sudden  gusts. 

"Why,  how  did  you  know  that?"  Mirabel 
was  betrayed  into  asking  in  her  surprise. 

"  I  remember  my  first  weeks  here,"  was  the 
reply.  "Are  you  afraid  ?  "  as  the  girl  cowered 
at  a  clap  of  thunder  that  seemed  to  roll  close 
to  their  heads.  "  You  are  not  used  to  such 
thunder  showers  as  we  have  here,"  and  she 
rose  and  dropped  the  heavy  curtain  near 
Mirabel. 

"  I  seem  to  be,"  the  girl  answered,  "  though 
I  have  never  thought  I  was  particularly  ner- 
vous in  a  storm.  I  hope  the  children  are  in 
safety.  You  came  here  then  sometime  ?  that 
is,  I  mean,  you  have  not  always  lived  here  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  came  here  first  when  I  was  twenty- 
six." 

"  Three  years  older  than  myself,"  said  Mira- 
bel.    "  Have  you  always  lived  here  since  ? " 
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"  My  dear,  I  have  never  been  down  the 
mountain-side  since  I  first  came  up  it,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Never  ?  How  could  you  stay  away  so 
long  ? "    was  the  impulsive  question. 

"  It  seems  strange  to  you,"  was  the  old 
lady's  answer ;  "  it  would  have  seemed  impossi- 
ble the  day  I  came.  But  I  stayed  at  first 
because  I  must,  and  later  of  my  own  choice. 
And  I  am  happier  here  now  than  any  other 
place  could  make  me." 

"  It  has  grown  to  be  home  of  course,"  Mira- 
bel said  politely,  but  she  looked  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  It  has  become  the  place  where  the  best 
lessons  of  my  life  have  been  learned,  Miss 
Vane.  But  you  are  too  young  to  understand 
that  yet.  When  you  reach  my  years,  as  you 
look  back,  you  will  find  that  the  experiences 
that  remain  the  most  vivid  with  you,  and  that 
give  the  most  pleasure,  are  those  in  which  you 
have  learned  some  helpful  lesson.  The  place 
of  gaining  makes  no  difference." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  think  a  great  deal 
about  the  place,  though,"  Mirabel  said,  frankly. 
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"  Without  doubt,"  and  the  faded  face  looked 
at  the  young  fresh  one  very  kindly ;  "  I  did 
too.     I  only  said  you  would  see  as  you  looked 

back." 

"But  how  is  one  to  begin?"  Mirabel  asked, 
after  a  little  silence. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  would  begin,"  was 
the  answer.  "  I  found  my  first  step  in  that 
motto  you  were  looking  at  as  I  came  in." 

"  But  how  could  there  be  any  opportunities 
here  ?  "   the  girl  asked. 

"  Why,  child,  there  are  lives  here,  and  souls!" 

"  But  what  help  can  these  need  ?  " 

"  You  think  they  are  neither  heathen  nor  the 
neglected  of  the  city  streets  ? "  was  the  answer- 
ing question. 

"  I  had  never  thought  of  any  one's  needing 
help,"  Mirabel  answered,  simply. 

"  I  did  not  until  I  read  those  words ;  I  can 
not  even  tell  you  where  I  found  them.  But  I 
seemed  to  be  just  ready  for  them,  and  I  liked 
them,  and  put  them  into  that  poor  shape  so  as 
to  have  them  right  before  me.  They  have 
hung  there  forty  years,  and  more." 

Mirabel   looked   at  them  a  little  reverently. 
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Carrying  one  thought  in  a  life  for  forty  years 
was  a  new  idea.     She  rather  liked  it. 

"  Thank  you,  very  much,"  she  said,  rising. 
"I  must  go  now,  the  rain  seems  to  be  over,  and 
I  am  anxious  for  Paula,"  for  the  storm  had 
rolled  quickly  off  to  the  west,  the  clouds  were 
following,  and  the  sun  already  trying  to  peer 
through. 

Her  new  friend  brought  a  substantial  water- 
proof that  would  entirely  protect  her  from  the 
dripping  bushes,  and  rubbers  for  her  feet. 

"  Now  I  shall  be  obliged  to  come  again  in 
the  sunshine  to  bring  these  back,"  Mirabel 
said,  lifting  her  face  from  where  she  stood  on 
the  path  outside,  to  the  silver-framed  face  in 
the  old  oak  door-way. 

"  You  will  find  your  welcome  before  you, 
always,"  was  the  reply. 

"  May  I  come,  then,  really  ?  I  should  like 
to,  very  much." 

"  And  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Then  she  stood  looking  after  the  girl  with 
the  thought,  grown  such  a  frequent  one  :  — 

"Is   this   also   one   of    the    opportunities?" 
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before  she  turned  back  to  the  dark,  faded 
rooms. 

The  light  seemed  quite  gone  out  for  a 
little. 

One  of  the  dreams  of  her  youth  had  been 
there,  and  vanished.  A  girl,  full  of  hope,  of 
possibilities  —  yes  —  even  the  finding  of  oppor- 
tunities, broad  and  satisfying.  Was  there  the 
echo  of  a  sigh  in  the  room  ? 

Then  a  door  opened,  and  the  poor,  trembling 
figure  of  a  man  shambled  in,  and  sat  down  by 
the  stove,  holding  out  his  long  scrawny  hands 
as  if  seeking  warmth. 

"  Are  you  cold,  John  ?     I  will  make  a  fire." 

"  Pretty,  pretty,"  the  man  answered  in  a 
shrill  piping  voice.  "  It's  dark ;  make  pretty 
light  for  John." 

"  I  will,  dearie."  The  sweet  voice  that  had 
charmed  Mirabel  was  just  as  soft  now,  and 
there  was  even  a  tender  sound  to  it,  as  she 
talked  on  as  if  to  a  child,  while  she  laid  the 
pine  kindlings  and  light  sticks,  and  then 
opened  the  front  dampers  that  the  bright  flick- 
ering lights  might  dance  over  the  heavy  old 
furniture,   until  the   trembling  man,  with    hair 
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almost  as  white  as  her  own,  laughed  his  shrill, 
uncanny  laugh  of  pleasure. 

And  that  laugh  and  the  bubble  of  the 
steaming  tea-kettle  were  all  the  social  sounds 
the  sweet-faced  woman  in  the  wide  old  house 
would  have  for  the  twilight  of  her  day. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A   SIMPLE    BIT. 


"QOMEBODY'S  coming  over  the  hill-road 
^  now,  and  it's  a  woman,  too."  Mrs.  Dame 
was  at  the  "stoop  door"  this  time,  hand  shad- 
ing her  eyes,  as  we  saw  her  before,  and  looking 
off  to  the  east.  The  trees  and  bushes  were 
dripping  from  their  late  abundant  bath,  but 
the  sun,  shining  on  the  drops,  hung  myriads  of 
misty  rainbows  in  the  air,  that  vanished  before 
they  could  take  form  or  place. 

A  real  rainbow  of  the  most  brilliant  colors 
had  arched  their  entire  horizon  a  little  while 
before. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  is  sister,"  and  Paula  peered 
anxiously  through  the  curve  formed  by  Mrs. 
Dame's  bent  arm. 

"  Well,  it  isn't,"  exclaimed  Teddy,  coming  to 
the  front  as  usual.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  see 
her  going  off  the  other  way  ?  And  she  had  on 
a  white  dress  too ;  this  woman's  got  a  dark 
one." 

95 
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"  Wonder  how  that  white  dress  will  look 
after  it  comes  through  Sarah  Anderson's 
hands?"  was  Mrs.  Dame's  mental  comment. 
Aloud  she  said  :  "  Teddy  Dame,  you  grow 
squarer  and  squarer  every  day  of  your  life.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  you  would  take  after  my  side 
of  the  house,  not  be  just  a  short  chunk." 

Teddy,  being  rather  sensitive  about  his  roly- 
poly  figure,  subsided,  and  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  stoop  and  kicked  his  bare  feet  in 
the  wet  grass  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  spoke 
again. 

"  Pa,  I  wish  I  could  have  shoes  every  day." 

"  Do  you,  now  ? "  from  Mr.  Dame,  who  was 
"  resting  "  in  a  large  rocking-chair  just  within 
the  open  window  ;   "  what  for  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  boy,"  his  mother 
said,  sharply,  from  her  post  of  observation. 

"  The  stones  do  hurt  a  fellow  so,"  went  on 
the  boy. 

"  Keep  on  the  grass,  then,"  comforted  his 
mother. 

"  The  grass  !  "  scornfully.  "  There's  a  sight 
more  stones  than  grass  around  here,  any 
day." 
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"  You'll  want  other  things  by  and  by  more 
than  you  want  shoes  now,"  was  the  answer. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  the  young 
philosopher.  "  Any  way,  I  wish  I  had  shoes 
to-day." 

"Well,  you  can't  till  it's  colder  —  that's  all. 
I  know  what  you  will  want  and  have,  too,  if  I 
can  manage  it,"  in  a  lower  tone.  "  Yes,  there 
she  comes,  and  it  is  your  sister.  She's  on  the 
bridge  now.  There  don't  any  body  around 
here  walk  off  like  that.  They  all  have  too 
many  steps  to  take  at  home.  The  spring's 
all  gone  out  of  'em  before  they  get  outside  the 
door." 

The  bridge  was  in  full  view  below  them,  and 
just  then  Mirabel  looked  up  and  saw  the  little 
waiting  group  on  the  stoop,  and  involuntarily 
waved  her  hand  to  them.  There  was  a  frantic 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  younger 
members  of  the  party  in  return,  and  then  she 
was  lost  to  sight  under  the  hill.  But  Teddy, 
thanks  to  bare  feet,  skipped  through  the  grass 
and,  from  a  point  outside  the  gate,  reported  her 
progress. 

When  Mirabel  came  up  to  the  steps  and  saw 
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the  eager  faces  and  heard  the  hearty  welcomes, 
she  experienced  the  first  home-feeling  she  had 
known  on  the  mountain.  When  she  went  out 
that  afternoon  she  had  not  supposed  she  could 
be  so  glad  to  get  back.  But  she  was  tired, 
very  tired,  and  a  little  chilly  and  faint.  She 
appreciated  Mrs.  Dame's  greeting  :  — 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe  back  ;  I  was 
worried  myself  about  you.  Are  you  wet  any  ? 
Let  me  feel  the  bottom  of  your  skirts.  That 
water-proof  kept  them  dry,  didn't  it,  and  you 
held  them  up.  But  your  ankles  are  damp ; 
you'd  better  change  those," —  she  meant  the 
coverings,  of  course.  "  Now,  you  go  and  get 
ready,  spry  as  you  can  ;  I've  got  rice-griddles 
for  supper,  and  I  guess  they  will  taste  good." 

"  I  will  be  back  in  no  time,"  the  girl  returned, 
"  with  such  a  prospect,"  and  with  more  anima- 
tion than  she  had  shown  of  late. 

u  Did  do  her  good,"  Mrs.  Dame  whispered 
to  her  beating-spoon  ;  "  hasn't  shown  so  much 
smile  as  that  since  she  came.  She'll  come  out 
right  in  time,  no  fears." 

Mirabel  kept  her  word  and  was  back  in  very 
short  time,  brushed  and  dried,  and  a  soft  cash- 
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mere  dress  in  place  of  the  much  wrinkled  white 
one  she  had  worn  home  from  her  trip. 

"  I  declare  for't,"  Mrs.  Dame  confided  to  her 
husband,  "  that  dress  looks  more  like  one  of  us 
than  any  thing  she's  had  on  since  she  came 
here.  Those  fine  white  and  silk  things,  with 
all  their  lace  and  ribbons  and  ruffles,  look 
about  as  much  in  place  here  as  a  piano  would 
in  a  saw-mill.  Now,  Myron,  just  go  in  to  the 
table,  and  don't  forget  to  pass  the  maple-syrup 
cup  steady ;  for  I  can  see  with  half  an  eye 
these  cakes  are  good  enough  for  any  body,  and 
I  expect  they'll  want  a  lot.  There's  rasp- 
berries plenty,  so  don't  be  stingy  of  them. 
Teddy  went  after  school  didn't  keep,  and  found 
them  thick." 

The  cakes  proved  delicious,  as  things  of  Mrs. 
Dame's  had  a  habit  of  doing,  and  Mr.  Dame 
kept  the  syrup  moving  "  steady,"  according  to 
instructions,  and  so  many  creature  comforts 
would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  an  anchorite. 
Mirabel  laughed  and  chatted  over  her  experi- 
ences of  the  afternoon,  and  asked  questions  quite 
in  her  natural  mood.  The  others,  who  had  seen 
only  her  polite  indifference  of  late,  quite  enjoyed 
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it,  and  Mrs.  Dame  was  glad  when  she  could 
bring  in  the  last  plateful  and  sit  down  with  the 
others. 

"Not  another  one,  Teddy  Dame,"  she  said, 
drawing  back  the  plate  from  her  eldest  son.  "  I 
am  willing  to  give  you  any  thing  in  reason ;  but 
that's  something  a  growing  boy  never  has  when 
there's  griddle-cakes  around  —  or  men,  either, 
for  that  matter.  How  many  have  you  had 
now  ? " 

"  Only  ten  ;  but  they're  small,  you  know." 

"You'd  have  to  have  a  dose  of  castor-oil  if 
you  should  have  the  eleventh,"  his  mother  said, 
grimly. 

"  I  want  to  grow,  you  know,"  persisted  the 
boy,  with  a  roguish  wink  to  his  father,  who  was 
his  great  crony  and  ally. 

"  Not  any  wider,  I  hope,"  retorted  his  mother. 

Nina  had  finished  her  supper,  and  was  nest- 
ling her  hands  in  Mirabel's  lap  and  looking  up 
in  her  face. 

"  Let  me  kiss  'oo,  sister,  one,  two  more. 
Not  'oo  go  away  more,  any  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Mirry  stay  with  Ine  always." 

"  Yes,  dearie." 
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"  Nina  was  so  afraid  you  were  lost,"  said 
Paula,  "  she  almost  cried." 

"  Mirry  not  lost,  any,"  the  little  girl  said, 
reaching  up  for  another  "  big  hug."  "  Mirry, 
Teddy  not  got  shoes,  any,"  she  added,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  has,"  Mrs.  Dame  said,  quickly ; 
"  only  he  saves  them  for  Sunday  and  such." 

"  Ine  don't,"  and  the  child  looked-  down  at 
her  own  daintily  shod  feet. 

"  Never  mind,  dearie,"  Mirabel  said,  quickly. 
"  Teddy  is  a  boy  ;  that's  different.  Teddy,  what 
did  you  do  in  school  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  read  a  composition." 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  sturdily.  "  We  all  had  them,  but  she 
called  on  me  first,  and  just  as  I  got  it  read  the 
men  came  and  she  let  out,  and  the  others  didn't 
have  to  read  at  all.     Mean  as  putty,  it  was." 

"  What  did  you  write  about  ?  "  asked  Mirabel. 

"Whales." 

"  Oh,  read  it ;  do  !  "  cried  Paula.  The  others 
joined  in,  and,  after  considerable  urging,  the  boy 
pulled  a  crumpled  paper  from  his  pocket,  and, 
with  a  very  red  face,  read,  in  a  tone  that  did  not 
belong  to  weak  lungs,  his  first  effort  :  — 
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"THE   WHALE. 

"  The  whale  is  reckoned  to  domestic  animals  although  he  is 
a  fish.  The  whale  is  a  very  powerful  animal,  it  can  tip  over 
smaller  boats  with  its  tale.  The  whale  has  a  very  large  mouth 
but  a  very  small  swallow.  In  the  interior  of  the  whale's  body 
is  a  small  bag  filled  with  a  well  smelling  white  fluid  which  is 
called  musk.     The  end." 

To  the  periods  put  in  by  his  teacher  he  gave 
no  attention.  The  capitals  also  were  hers,  but 
the  spelling,  as  she  saw  afterward,  had  needed 
no  correcting  except  in  the  one  overlooked 
word  "tale." 

"  Very  good,  very  good,"  said  Mirabel,  hiding 
a  laugh  as  she  best  could  ;  "  I  never  knew  all 
that  about  the  whale  before.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  be-when  you  are  a  man,  Teddy  ?  " 

"  A  minister,  I  suppose,"  answered  the  boy  ; 
"that's  what  mother  says." 

Mirabel  looked  in  sudden  surprise  to  see  a 
bright  flush  come  to  the  mother's  cheek,  and  a 
quick  straightening  of  her  lean  figure. 

"  Minister,  pooh  !  I'm  going  to  be  an  engi- 
neer," from  Neddy. 

"  Nina !  Teddy  !  here's  a  toad,"  called  Mr. 
Dame  from  the  front  walk,  and  there  was  a  sud- 
den rush  of  all  the  younger  ones  to  the  door, 
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leaving  Mrs.  Dame  and  Mirabel  alone  at  the 
deserted  table. 

"  He  has  heard  me  say  that,"  Mrs.  Dame 
said  then,  slowly,  in  answer  to  the  question  that 
had  been  in  the  girl's  eyes  ;  "and  I  hope  he  will 
make  one,  too.  Not  that  I'm  over  good  myself 
—  I've  never  had  time  to  be ;  but  a  minister's  the 
best  man  there  is,  and  so  I've  always  planned  it 
for  Teddy." 

"  But  he  will  have  to  go  away  and  study  for 
years,"  said  Mirabel. 

"  He's  going  to  have  an  education,  Teddy  is," 
the  mother  went  on,  with  quiet  determination  in 
her  voice,  "  if  I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  to 
do  it  for  him.  I've  begun  to  save  already,  a 
little  at  a  time  ;  there's  near  thirty  dollars  in  all 
now ;  that's  why  I  take  boarders,  and  dry  cur- 
rants to  sell,  and  such.  Teddy  must  have  his 
education." 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  was  all  Mirabel  could  find 
to  say.  "Nearly  thirty  dollars!"  was  there 
such  a  difference,  then  ?  That  spring  wrap  she 
had  worn  just  twice  cost  that. 

Mrs.  Dame  went  on,  "  I  am  not  extra  good, 
but  my  mother  was  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
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Nobody  could  ever  say  anything  against  her," 
looking  up  at  her  listener  sharply ;  but  the 
real  interest  in  Mirabel's  face  was  evident,  and 
she  went  on  in  a  more  quiet  tone  :  — 

"  I'm  doing  it  for  my  mother.  Mother 
wasn't  of  the  common  sort,  you  see.  She 
wanted  things  out  of  the  usual ;  and,  for  one, 
she  wanted  a  boy  to  make  a  minister  of.  But 
her  boy  was  always  a  girl,  five  of  us  in  all,  one 
after  the  other.  Strange,  isn't  it,  Miss  Vane, 
how  the  Lord  works  with  some  folks  ?  Now, 
she  loved  him,  if  ever  any  body  did  ;  thought  a 
heap  of  telling  him  about  every  thing,  just  as 
Neddy  does  me  now,  and  was  always  just  as 
smooth  and  pleasant  over  every  thing  as  could 
be,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  though  every  thing 
went  contrary  to  her  mind,  right  across  her 
likings,  all  her  life  long.  I  couldn't  help  it  —  I 
used  to  get  boiling  mad  sometimes.  I  don't 
now,  for  I  suppose  she's  forgotten  it  all  by  this 
time ;  but  I  wake  up  nights  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  when  I'm  round  at  my  work  I  think 
and  think  till  I  feel  as  though  I'd  give  all  I 
had,  or  ever  hoped  to  have,  if  mother  could  only 
live  over  her  life  again   and   have   it    a   little 
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easier  and   more  as   she  wanted   it.     But    sne 
can't,"  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  And  t£er&  wasn't  any  boy  ?  "    Mirabel  said. 

"All  girls.  I  was  the  youngest,  and  I  liked 
books  —  all  I  found  here  in  the  district  school, 
and  she  began  to  talk  Holyoke  to  me,  and  to 
scrimp  closer  than  ever.  But  it  was  no  use. 
Father  began  to  fail  us  by  that,  and  she  com- 
menced to  take  the  choppers  to  board,  and  my 
sisters  were  married,  and  I  never  could  leave 
her  after  that,  even  if  we  had  had  a  cent  ahead, 
which  we  didn't.  I  used  to  say,  sometimes,  it 
was  all  wrong,  but  she  never  would  listen  to 
that.  The  very  last  thing  she  said  to  me  was, 
*  It  has  been  just  right,  Almira.'  I  never 
could  half  believe  it,  though.  But  when  Teddy 
came,  I  said,  '  Here's  mother's  minister,  for 
sure' ;  and  I've  never  let  go  of  that  a  minute." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then,  with 
a  little  shake,  as  though  to  drive  away  an  un 
wonted  mood,  she  asked,  briskly:  — 

"  You  don't  feel  cold,  do  you,  after  being 
caught  out  in  that  shower?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  not  subject  to  colds. 
How  old  is  that  house  where  I  stopped  ? " 
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"  Madame  Merril's  ?  Older  than  I  am.  We 
were  reckoning  it  up  a  while  ago,  my  sister  and 
I,  and  it's  just  about  her  age,  forty-four  years. 
A  little  more,  perhaps.     Queer  place." 

"  Was  she  a  native  of  this  town  ? " 

"Oh,  no.  Belonged  to  some  rich  family 
down  below  quite  a  ways.  He  did  too.  Cap- 
tain, they  called  him." 

"  How  did  they  come  to  build  up  there  ? " 
Mirabel  asked. 

"That  is  what  nobody  ever  exactly  knew," 
was  the  answer.  "  Some  said  he  lost  all  his 
money  nearly,  and  thought  he  could  make  a 
fortune  chopping  off  the  logs  and  sending 
timber  down  to  market.  He  bought  up  a  good 
share  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  for  a  song, 
built  two  saw-mills  and  drove  with  a  rush. 
But  the  money  went  out  a  sight  faster  than  it 
came  in,  and  after  a  while  every  thing  stopped. 
That  mill  down  there  is  one.  Belongs  to  Clin- 
ton Judd  now.  'Most  all  the  land  is  sold,  too. 
I  guess  the  widow  hasn't  much  but  a  piece 
around   the  big  house." 

"  He  is  dead,  then  ?  " 

"This    twenty   years.      Some   said    he   was 
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dreadful  jealous  of  his  wife.  He  was  a  great 
many  years  older — twice  as  much,  I  guess, 
when  they  was  married  —  and  brought  her  away 
for  that.  Nobody  knew  him  much.  The  men 
who  worked  for  him  were  all  afraid  of  him  as 
they  could  be.  He'd  fly  into  the  most  dreadful 
passion  for  nothing,  and  out  with  a  pistol  he 
always  carried  about  in  his  pocket,  till  they 
were  afraid  of  their  lives.  But,  last  years,  he 
was  away  a  sight,  leaving  his  wife  there  alone, 
though  I  doubt  if  she  called  that  a  trouble.  He 
died  at  last,  off  somewhere,  of  small-pox,  so  he 
wasn't  brought  here  to  bury,  and  I  guess  every 
body  felt  as  though  we  was  well  quit  of  him." 

"  But  his  wife  remained  here  ?  She  told  me 
that  she  had  never  been  down  the  mountain 
since  she  came." 

"  Like  as  not  ;  I  never  knew  her  to.  After 
she  got  a  certificate  of  the  captain's  death,  she 
sent  off  for  a  brother  of  hers,  who  was  shut  up 
in  some  asylum,  and  had  him  brought  here,  and 
he's  been  with  her  ever  since.  He's  a  poor, 
harmless  simple,  who  sits  out  in  that  '  court,' 
they  call  it,  where  the  sun  shines  on  him,  or  in 
by  the  stove   most  of   the   time.      But   every 
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summer  he  has  a  posy-bed  and  one  of  sweet 
herbs.  The  house  is  always  full  of  them.  Did 
you  see  those  hollow  walls  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Nobody  knows  whether  the  old  captain 
intended  to  ever  finish  them  up  for  the  house, 
or  whether  it  was  just  one  of  his  odd  notions 
to  make  folks  believe  the  house  was  finer  than 
it  was." 

"  Why  do  they  call  her  '  madame  '  ?  "  asked 
Mirabel. 

"  I  don't  know ;  the  name  seemed  to  grow  to 
her.  Mother  used  to  tell  about  her  when  she 
first  came.  I  guess  it  was  hard  for  her.  She 
was  a  young  thing  then,  and  handsome,  and 
she  would  go  off  and  walk  and  walk  like  a  wild 
creature,  in  the  woods.  She  lost  her  little  baby 
boy  a  year  or  two  after  they  came.  He  was 
only  seven  weeks  old,  and  when  he  was  taken 
sick  the  doctor  came  for  mother,  who  was  noted 
all  around  for  a  nurse.  She  went  and  stayed 
two  days,  till  it  died.  Mother  never  told  much 
about  that  time  to  any  one,  but  as  long  as  she 
lived  after  she  always  spoke  kindly  of  the  poor 
woman,  and  I  guess  she  knew  her  better  than  . 
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any  one  else.  But  it  was  some  years  before 
Mrs.  Merril  was  ever  seen  in  the  meeting- 
house—  we  had  a  minister  reg'lar  then  —  or  in 
any  house.  She  never  has  neighbored  amongst 
us  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  but  if  anybody's  sick 
or  in  trouble,  then  she's  like  to  come  with  some 
medicine  or  nice  dish  she's  wonderful  at  get- 
ting up.  She  told  my  mother  once  her  father 
was  a  doctor.  But  after  the  captain  took  to 
being  away  most  of  the  time  she  began  to  go 
around  among  the  choppers'  and  charcoal- 
burners'  shanties,  and  they're  a  hard  lot  as 
ever  were  born,  and  she  got  some  of  the 
women  to  come  to  her  house  one  afternoon  a 
week  and  learn  to  cut  out  and  sew.  And  she 
reads  to  them  and  gives  them  rules  for  cooking 
plain  things,  and  some  of  the  children  she's 
got  to  go  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  a  lot  of 
the  men  and  women  with  the  babies  go  to  her 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  she  reads  the 
Bible  and  explains  it,  they  say,  as  good  as  any 
minister.  But  it's  only  a  few  years  since  she 
joined  the  church." 

"  Are  there  many  of  these  coal-burners  ?  " 
"  Yes,  a  sight  of  them  ;    but  they're  a  .shift- 
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ing,  changing  lot.  It's  hard  work,  and  the  men 
most  always  drink,  and  the  women  are  too 
shiftless  for  any  thing.  They  drink  too,  half  of 
them.  It's  a  wonder  how  Madame  Merril  can 
stand  some  of  them  in  the  same  room." 

"  Do  they  improve  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  they  stay  any  I'm  bound  to  say  they 
do.  The  trouble  is  they  go  so.  It's  about  like 
throwing  corn  into  that  mill-race  down  there  ; 
the  Lord  only  knows  where  it  will  find  a  place 
to  take  root  and  silk  out." 

"  Does  any  one  ever  help  her  ? " 

"  I  never  knew  of  anybody  but  Mercy  Task." 

Mirabel  remembered  the  girl  she  had  seen  in 
the  store  that  afternoon. 

"  That  is  Teddy's  teacher,  is  it  not  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  and  Mercy  is  a  smart  girl  ;  she  has 
faculty,  and  that's  a  dreadful  convenient  gift. 
But  I  don't  think  she's  very  contented,  not 
very,"  and  the  woman's  voice  lingered  on  the 
words  with  an  accent  of  regret. 

The  sun  had  quite  gone  now,  and  the  twi- 
light shadows  were  creeping  into  the  plain 
wide  room,  where  the  stories  of  lives  with  their 
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longings  and  disappointments  had  been  so 
plainly  spoken.  The  faces  seemed  to  float 
about  them,  and  aching  hearts  to  throb  into 
the  silence  with  their  questionings. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  active  party  who 
had  been  to  the  barn  for  eggs  returned  noisy 
and  exultant.  It  brought  the  practical  house- 
keeper quickly  to  her  senses. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  when  I  ever  did  such  a 
thing  before,"  Mrs.  Dame  explained,  rattling 
the  cover  on  to  the  sugar-bowl,  "  as  to  sit  right 
by  till  dark  and  let  my  dishes  go  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  work,  bread  to  sponge  and  all. 
Guess  I'm  getting  old  before  my  time"  ;  and  she 
flew  around  vigorously,  to  prove  that  she  was  not. 

As  for  Mirabel,  she  wrote  her  letter  to  Joy 
Alden  the  next  day,  in  which  she  related  in 
merry  vein  her  "adventure,"  as  she  called  it, 
and  wove  in  the  story  she  had  heard. 

But  after  the  wax  on  this  was  stamped  she 
found  a  little  blank  book,  and  in  this  she  wrote, 
with  clear  remembrance,  the  words, 

"  God  never  sends  you  anywhere  that  he  does 
not  send  an  opportunity  with  you." 

And  beiow  that  —  "  I  will  try  and  find  mine." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PROFESSING. 

"TT  was  an  hour  or  more  later  than  the  usual 
-*•  early  breakfast-time  when  Mirabel  came  out 
to  the  little  porch  on  Sabbath  morning,  and 
found  Mr.  Dame,  with  Paula  and  the  children, 
already  gathered  there.  Mr.  Dame,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  day,  had  slipped  his  jack-knife  into 
the  depths  of  his  pocket,  but  his  fingers  were 
continually  forgetting  and  starting  out  for  the 
forbidden  plaything,  only  to  be  summarily 
drawn  back  and  set  to  bending  and  snapping 
a  willow  twig. 

Mirabel  took  the  low  splint  chair  usually 
reserved  for  her  and  drew  in  a  long  breath  of 
delight. 

"  How  pure  the  air  is  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is 
like  a  draught  of  elixir." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  put  in  Teddy. 

"  Sho,  Teddy,  don't  ask  so  many  questions," 
said  his  father. 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  urged  the  boy.  "  Miss  Vane, 
if  I  am  going  to  be  a  minister  mustn't  I  ask  lots 
of  questions  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  say  '  lots,'  though,"  corrected 
Paula. 

"  Heaps,  then,"  amended  Teddy.  "  Miss 
Vane,  does  God  know  every  thing  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

■"Well,  who  told  him  things?  He  couldn't 
know  unless  he  was  told,  could  he  ?  " 

"  Teddy,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,"  said 
Mirabel,  laughing,  "  your  theology  will  be  ter- 
rible, it  will  be  so  utterly  beyond  any  one  to 
answer  it." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  God,  wouldn't  you  ?  "  the 
boy  said  in  a  lower  tone,  directing  his  questions 
now  to  Paula,  who  was  a  great  favorite  of  his. 
"  How  he  must  shine!  Say,  did  you  ever  try 
to  look  the  sun  straight  in  the  face  ?  " 

"  And  your  work  is  all  done  for  the  day,  is 
it  ?  "  Mirabel  asked  of  Mr.  Dame,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something. 

But  Mr.  Dame  shook  his  head  and  glanced 
up  at  the  open  window  near  by.  No  one  was  in 
sight,  and  he  took  courage.     "  No,  Miss  Vane, 
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I  can't  justly  say  it  is.  I  had  to  tend  to  the 
cows,  because,  you  see,  she  wanted  the  milk, 
but  the  rest  of  things  I  let  wait  till  after  break- 
fast. A  man  ain't  much,  Miss  Vane,  till  he's 
had  his  breakfast." 

"  That  may  be  true,"  assented  Mirabel. 

"  It  is,  now,  for  all  the  world,"  went  on  Mr. 
Dame,  growing  bolder  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
words  ;  "  I've  often  noticed  that  for  a  fact.  A 
body's  never  good  for  much  in  the  morning  so 
long's  they  have  an  empty  stomach ;  I  ain't 
myself.  It  don't  make  so  much  matter  for 
dinner  or  for  tea,  but  a  body  must  get  started 
right  in  the  morning.  They  should  keep  calm 
and  quiet  until  they've  had  the  morning  meal." 
He  did  not  hear  the  clatter  with  which  his  wife 
•ji|st  then  set  down  a  pile  of  plates  on  the 
breakfast-table.  "  It's  a  law  of  the  human 
frame,"  he  went  on,  waxing  eloquent,  as  he  did 
when  he  took  his  turn  in  holding  forth  at  the 
"  store  "  or  "  town-meeting."  "  I've  read  a  good 
deal  and  thought  a  deal  about  it,  and  it's  truth, 
that,  if  a  man  has  to  wait  too  long  for  his 
breakfast,  evil  most  always  gets  into  him  and 
there's    no   telling  where    it   will    lead    to.     It 
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may  break  out  in  stealing  a  horse  or  robbing 
a  bank  or  even  worse.  Every  household  ought 
to  have  its  breakfast  reg'lar  and  prompt :  a 
good  one  too,  not  just  throwed  together  and 
half  cold  and  sloppy.  A  good  cup  of  coffee 
settles  a  body  for  the  day,  if  there's  plenty 
more  goes  with  it.  But  nobody  ever  did  any 
great  work  before  breakfast.  I  heard  Clint 
Judd  once  tell  of  a  rich  cousin  of  his,  down  in 
''York,  who  bought  stocks,  and  who  said  he 
couldn't  eat  a  good  breakfast  till  he'd  made 
his  thousand  dollars  or  so  first.  But  just  see 
how  he  came  out.  First,  he  got  so  poor  a 
stomach  he  couldn't  eat  any  breakfast,  and, 
next,  he  didn't  have  any  to  eat  and  died  as  poor 
as  a  saw-mill  rat.  The  only  wise  way  is  to  have 
the  morning  meal  prompt  and  reg'lar." 

"Humph!"  said  an  unseen  listener  behind 
them.  "  Now,  if  you  are  through  lecturing, 
you  can  come  in  and  eat.  Miss  Vane,  I  hope 
you'll  enjoy  your  morning  meal." 

"  I  enjoy  them  all,"  Mirabel  said,  politely. 

"  I'm  so  glad  every  time  you  call  us  to 
table,"  Paula  exclaimed,  as  she  took  her  seat. 
"  Every  thing  is  so  nice  and  tastes  so  good," 
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and,  under  such  an  open  compliment  as  that, 
the  frowns  had  to  melt  away  from  Mrs.  Dame's 
forehead,  and  the  atmosphere  grew  more  genial. 

The  two  "  hired  men "  did  not  come  on 
Sabbath,  but,  at  any  time,  they  had  their  meals 
in  the  kitchen,  and  generally  Mr.  Dame  took 
his  with  them. 

They  had  nearly  finished  eating  when  the 
tones  of  a  sharp,  clanging  bell  came  sounding 
over  the  hills  and  dropping  into  the  hollows  ; 
and,  so  quiet  was  the  air,  it  seemed  to  calm 
even  this  discordant  clangor  and  hush  it  to 
a  song.  As  though  its  message,  "  Praise  ye 
the  Lord,"  would  break  through  and  make  a 
harmony  in  the  beautiful  nature  without. 

"  It's  the  nine  o'clock  bell  for  meeting,"  Mrs. 
Dame  said,  in  surprise. 

"Do  you  have  service  every  Sabbath?"  a^ked 
Mirabel. 

"No;  only  once  a  fortnight.  A  minister 
comes  once  a  month  from  one  side,  and  once 
from  the  ofeher,  and  they  have  Sunday-school 
every  Sunday." 

"Oh,  T  forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Dame, 
who  had  been  trying  to  put  in  a  word,  "  Clint 
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Judd  was  saying  in  the  store  t'other  day  that 
his  cousin  was  coming  up  again  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  he  wrote  he'd  preach  Sundays  when 
there  wa'n't  nobody  else,  and  there'd  be  a 
meetin'  to-day." 

"  He's  an  old  man,"  explained  Mrs.  Dame, 
"  Mrs.  Judd's  cousin,  and  has  the  asthma  dread- 
ful and  thinks  this  high  air  agrees  with  him. 
Comes  most  every  summer.  He  ain't  rich,  so 
it's  lucky  he's  got  a  cousin.  Cousining  is 
dreadful  convenient  sometimes,  but  more  es- 
pecially, I  notice,  when  the  cousin  is  at  the 
country  end  of  the  journey.  What  do  country 
cousins  do,  Miss  Vane,  when  they're  run  down 
and   sick?" 

"Stay  at  home,  I  judge,  from  what  you  say," 
Mirabel  answered,  laughing.  "  Shall  you  go 
to-day,  Mrs.  Dame?" 

"  No  ;  I  didn't  start  early  enough  this  morn- 
ing, and  five  cows  don't  make  even  Sunday  a 
perfect  day  of  rest  to  a  woman  on  a  farm.  Her 
Bible  don't  read  just  like  town  folks'.  " 

■a 

"Are  you  going,  sister?"  Paula  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  it." 
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"  I  wish  I  could." 

"You  could  not  walk  so  far,  Paula,  yet. 
Perhaps  by  another  Sabbath  you  can." 

"  If  you  would  like  to  go,  Miss  Vane,  I  guess 
I  shall  be  going  and  will  show  you  the  way," 
Mr.  Dame  ventured,  with  a  glance  at  his 
wife. 

Mirabel  thought  quickly  ;  she  could  not  im- 
agine how  she  should  dispose  of  all  the  long 
hours  before  her  "in  a  proper  manner,"  with- 
out some  outside  aid.  Mrs.  Dame  broke  in 
upon  her  thought. 

"  I  most  always  go  to  meetin',"  she  said, 
"  unless  I  have  a  sight  to  do  at  home.  A  body 
don't  want  too  much  time  for  thinking ;  any 
way,  I  don't." 

Mirabel  caught  herself  up  quickly.  Was  it 
possible,  then,  that  she  had  no  more  resources 
than  this  plain,  uneducated  woman  ? 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  go  with  you,  Mr. 
Dame,"  she  said  to  his  offer. 

Nina  clamored  to  "go  too,"  and  obtained 
consent ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  after 
the  two  sisters  had  made  her  ready,  Mirabel 
looked  at  the  child  with  the  wish  that  she  really 
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was  not  quite  so  much  like  a  doll,  and  that  she 
had  "something  simpler"  or  more  suitable. 

They  had  brought  for  her  some  gingham  and 
linen  "play  dresses,"  but  the  white  ones  that 
seemed  to  them  the  only  suitable  things  for 
church,  were  the  dainty,  delicate  frocks  they 
had  chosen  for  their  petted  darling  in  their  own 
elegant  home. 

And  seemliness  is  such  a  matter  of  surround- 
ings and  conditions. 

Mirabel  tucked  out  of  sight  all  the  lace  that 
she  could  from  the  frock  she  had  selected  as 
the  simplest  of  all,  and  laid  back  in  the  case 
the  tiny  kid  gloves  they  had  ordered  from  Paris 
for  the  baby  hands. 

That  suited  the  little  one.  "  Ine  don't  like 
gloves  any,"  she  declared,  delightedly. 

Still  the  contrast  was  marked  when  the  little 
girl,  perfect  in  every  detail,  from  the  high,  but- 
toned fine  boots  to  the  broad  white  hat  with  its 
long  plume  of  snowy  flufriness,  was  met  on  the 
stoop  by  the  sturdy  figure  of  little  Ned,  arrayed 
in  his  Sunday  suit  of  blue  with  many  bright 
buttons,  all  neat  and  well  enough,  but  showing 
the  home-making  and  careful  purse. 
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"  Oh,  my !  you  look  real  pretty,"  was  his 
greeting  as  Nina  came  to  his  side. 

"  Oo  do  too,"  she  returned,  gazing  with  rapt 
admiration  on  the  many  buttons  and  the  gay 
corner  of  a  handkerchief  showing  from  his 
jacket  pocket. 

That  pacified  watching  Mrs.  Dame. 

"Will  you  be  lonely,  dear?"  Mirabel  had 
paused  on  their  own  threshold  to  ask  of  her 
sister  the  question.  But  Paula  smiled  her 
answer:  — 

"  Oh,  no.  I  am  going  down  to  the  arbor  to 
dream  awhile,  sister." 

They  always  knew  that  Paula  was  feeling  at 
her  best  when  she  was  "dreaming."  It  meant 
physical  comfort. 

"  Run  along,  children,"  Mirabel  said,  fasten- 
ing the  last  glove-button  on  the  house-step. 

"Take  my  hand,  Neddy,"  commanded  Nina, 
and  the  elders  followed  on.  Teddy  hobbled 
after  the  party  to  the  gate,  but  an  angry  "  stone 
bruise  "  that  he  had  "  managed  to  kick  up,"  as 
his  mother  said,  made  wearing  a  shoe  an  impos- 
sibility, and  he  limped  back,  crying  in  a  quiet 
way  to  himself.     But  Paula,  coming  out  for  a 
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drink,  saw  the  tear  marks,  and,  readily  ascertain- 
ing the  cause,  carried  him  down  to  the  "  Den  " 
with  her,  where,  though  she  made  him  a  per- 
fectly happy  boy,  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  her 
own  quiet  dreaming,  and  no  one  but  herself 
knew  how  much  that  cost  her. 

As  the  others  walked  along  the  half-mile  to 
the  "  meeting-house,"  Mirabel  thought  she  had 
never  realized  before  what  might  be  meant  by 
a  "  Sabbath  quiet."  Sounds  strike  the  ear  with 
a  peculiar  note  in  these  high  airs.  There  is  no 
lingering  echo  to  continue  the  jar  or  noise  upon 
the  nerves,  but  the  waves  melt  away  in  the  finer 
atmosphere,  growing  finer  until  lost  entirely. 

The  grassy  walk  was  dry  now,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  not  yet  unpleasant.  The  two  children 
walked  along  hand  in  hand,  now  stooping  to 
pick  some  late-blooming  dandelion  or  knocking 
the  head  from  a  way-side  buttercup.  Occasion- 
ally an  open  wagon,  with  its  one  or  three  seats 
filled  with  church-goers,  rattled  by  on  the  stony 
road.  A  few  came  out  from  the  yard  gates  and 
joined  the  decorous  procession. 

"  Your  church  is  literally  a  light  set  upon  a 
hill,  is  it  not  ? "   Mirabel  asked. 
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"  It's  on  a  hill,  sure  enough  ;  but  as  to  the 
light,  that  depends,"  Mr.  Dame  answered, 
shrewdly. 

"  It  must  be  founded  on  a  rock,  for  sure," 
the  girl  said,  looking  up,  "  or  it  would  have 
blown  away  long  before  this." 

Just  at  the  highest  point  of  the  village  street, 
where  it  bent  toward  the  east,  there  rose  on 
the  right  hand  a  small  conical  shaped  hill,  that 
might  have  been  all  of  rock  from  the  many 
projections  cropping  through  the  short  grass, 
and  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  this  stood  the  not 
large  square  white  building,  with  its  equally 
substantial  belfry,  toward  which  the  steps  of 
the  many  were  tending.  The  wagons  drove 
around  by  a  more  gentle  slope  to  the  long  row 
of  sheds  iii  the  rear,  but  a  steep  footpath  up 
the  face  of  the  rocky  knoll  in  front  was  the 
toilsome  way  provided  for  foot  passengers. 
When  she  had  reached  the  top,  however,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  "  catching  breath,"  Mirabel 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  the  view  would 
have  repaid  for  a  much  longer  climb. 

Like  a  brilliant  in  an  emerald  setting,  the 
lake  sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  encircled  by  the 
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wide  curve  of  low  mountains  clothed  from  base 
to  top  with  their  rich  summer  leafage. 

This  was  one  of  Nature's  choicest  paintings, 
a  gem  seen  by  few,  hung  in  one  corner  of  her 
wide  gallery,  but,  once  seen,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. A  lovely  dream,  a  thought  of  rest, 
forever. 

It  went  with  Mirabel  up  the  steps,  crowded 
with  friends  who  had  but  few  opportunities  of 
meeting  in  these  busy  days  of  haying  and  early 
harvesting,  into  the  airy  church  bright  with 
light  from  its  many  unblinded  windows,  and 
when  Mr.  Dame  seated  her  near  one  of  these 
on  the  shaded  side,  and  she  glanced  out 
through  the  open  casement  and  found  her 
picture  still  there  before  her,  she  was  more 
than  content. 

She  thought  her  service  that  day  was  one  of 
worship,  but  it  was  only  the  worship  of  beauty. 

Her  thoughts  were  wandering  to  the  many 
scenes  of  beauty  it  had  been  her  privilege  to 
look  on,  and  revelling  in  their  satisfaction,  not 
in  that  of  their  Maker. 

There  was  a  large  choir  of  young  voices  in 
the  gallery  back,  and  they  sang  heartily,  and,  it 
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is  to  be  supposed,  to  the  Lord,  for  their  words 
could  not  be  understood  by  men,  any  more 
than  some  of  the  city  salaried  quartettes  can. 
But  at  the  music  itself  Mirabel's  trained  ear 
rebelled  a  little  ;  though  there  was  no  lack  of 
strength  in  the  voices. 

She  was  not  guilty  of  staring  about.  It 
seemed  to  her  there  were  a  good  many  white 
heads  in  the  audience,  and  the  women  had  a 
tired,  faded  look.  She  thought  of  that  now  as 
she  could  not  have  done  even  one  week  before. 
Through  the  brief  story  of  Mrs.  Dame,  with. its 
unfulfilled  longings,  its  weary  accomplishings, 
her  eyes  were  being  opened.  She  could  read  a 
little  that  was  written  between  the  deeply 
graved  lines  of  these  faces. 

Life  was  —  much,  oh,  so  much  !  —  and  it  did 
not  mean  the  same  to  all  that  it  did  to  her. 
Was  she  sure  of  that  ?  Did  it  not  mean  satis- 
faction and  happiness  ?  Was  it  more  than 
that  to  her  ? 

She  saw  Mercy  Task  sitting  before  her,  her 
thin  face  turned  intently  toward  the  speaker,  her 
forehead  wrinkled,  her  eyelids  restlessly  mov- 
ing.    She  felt  an  unusual  interest  in   her;   a 
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girl  who  could  choose  a  dress  that  she  did  not 
like,  and  then  save  a  half-yard  on  the  making. 

The  minister's  health  was  poor,  and  so  was 
his  voice.  Mirabel  excused  herself  on  that 
account  from  listening,  until  she  saw  the  tears 
rolling  over  an  aged  face  in  front  of  her,  quiver- 
ing with  its  intense  emotion,  and  then  in  shame 
she  called  back  her  errant  attention,  and  found, 
from  the  few  sentences  left  for  her  hearing, 
that  she  had  missed  a  very  plain  and  simple 
story  of  God's  great  love  for  man  ;  and  she  had 
the  grace  to  be  both  ashamed  and  sorry. 

After  church  came  the  Sabbath-school,  to 
which  nearly  every  one,  including  Neddy,  re- 
mained. If  Mr.  Dame  found  the  members  of 
his  class  congregated  out  in  the  horse-sheds,  it 
did  not  matter  to  her.  She  was  glad  to  have 
the  warm  walk  home  alone  with  Nina. 

On  the  way  she  promised  to  herself,  as  a 
penance  for  bad  behavior,  to  give  some  time 
that  day  to  Bible  study,  and,  after  the  dinner- 
supper  that  served  for  the  Sabbath,  she  let 
Paula  and  Nina  go  down  the  hill  to  the  grape 
arbor,  promising  to  come  "  by  and  by  "  herself, 
and  sat  down  to  the  keeping  her  promise. 
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She  heard  Teddy  and  Ned  whining  to  go 
after  the  girls  and  Mrs.  Dame's  sharpest  tones 
in  refusal.  "  They  don't  want  you  tagging  all 
the  time,"  was  her  explanation  ;  then  she  heard 
their  father  inviting  them  to  go  with  him  down 
by  the  creek  and  "  around  to  bring  the  cows 
home  in  good  time  for  milking." 

The  gate  clicked  after  their  retreating  steps  ; 
she  heard  the  dog  Rover,  barking  and  snapping 
in  delight  that  his  monotonous  day  was  over ; 
then  the  house  settled  into  a  great  quiet,  un- 
broken except  by  an  occasional  jar  from  some 
door  closed  by  Mrs.  Dame's  vigorous  hand  as 
she  "  did  up "  her  work.  Something  was  the 
matter  with  Mrs.  Dame  ;  she  did  not  seem  at 
all  amiable  to-day. 

In  the  stillness  Mirabel  sat  down  to  her 
study. 

But  how  few  girls  there  are,  even  the  most 
earnest,  that  know  how  to  study  the  Bible.  It 
is  a  sealed  book  in  all  but  detached  and  scat- 
tered messages. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  days  when  Sab- 
bath-school  teachers  learn  to  teach  fewer  of  the 
truths,  and  give  the  time  to  showing  others  how 
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to  find  them  out  for  themselves.  Not  one  girl 
in  ten  but  will  say,  "  I  do  not  know  how  to 
study  the  Bible." 

Very  true.  For  most  of  our  schools  are  more 
for  learning  than  for  study  ;  for  piling  up  of 
truths  by  "  Helps  "  and  "  Short  Courses  "  than 
the  searching  them  out. 

Mirabel  felt  this  now.  She  paused  at  Gen- 
esis, but  there  was  the  story  brief  and  pointed, 
unless  you  happened  to  have  a  Geology  at  hand 
to  explain  it.  She  dipped  into  Joshua.  He 
was  a  grand  old  character ;  Dr.  Lyons  had  once 
given  a  very  interesting  course  of  lectures  upon 
him,  but  it  was  impossible,  in  this  peace  and 
quiet,  to  apply  any  of  his  stern  lessons  to  her- 
self or  her  needs:  Then  Malachi's  closing 
words  held  her  for  a  minute  ;  to  be  exchanged 
for  some  of  the  strong  meat  sent  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  But  not  to  her  :  there  was  only  one 
thing  left,  she  would  "  learn  some  verses."  Can 
any  tell  why  that  task  is  so  often  chosen  from  the 
first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  ?  Is  that  chapter 
particularly  comforting  or  helpful  ? 

Mirabel  did  not  find  it  so,  and,  after  reviving 
her  knowledge  of  the  first  twenty  verses  and  re- 
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peating  them  a  few  times,  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered and  were  soon  busy  elsewhere. 

She  wondered  what  Mona  was  doing  in  New- 
port, and  Joy  Alden  at  Orange  Hills,  and  her 
mamma  in  Saratoga.  If  Hal  Billings  was  still 
in  the  Adirondacks  ?  and  who  would  open  the 
next  season  at  home  ?  If  she  had  not  better 
"order  at  once  from  Paris  ?  If  papa  had  got  the 
frescoers  at  work  at  home  yet  ? 

Her  Bible  falling  roused  her  at  last,  but  not 
to  a  pleasant  mood.  Really,  the  day  was  unbear- 
ably long  here.  Would  it  never  come  to  an 
end  ?  If  there  was  only  a  piano  in  the  house  ; 
but  there  was  not.  Nina's  voice  came  in  at  the 
window.  She  might  as  well  go  down  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  her  "  study  "  had  amounted  to  nothing. 

But  she  took  her  way  around  by  the  well, 
where  the  bucket  hung  partly  full  of  cool  water 
and  a  clean  glass  waited  to  dip  it  up.  Mrs. 
Dame  ha.l  ceased  from  work,  and  sat  in  a  very 
rare  idleness  on  the  stoop.  Mirabel  stopped 
beside  her. 

"  It  has  been  a  beautiful  day." 

"Yes,  I  guess  so.  How  did  you  like  the 
minister  ? " 
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"  I  think  he  is  a  very  earnest  man,"  was  all 
the  answer. 

"  So  he  is,"  and  Mrs.  Dame  looked  pleased, 
"  through  and  through.  They  say  he  lives  it 
too ;  his  cousin  thinks  a  sight  of  him.  That's 
the  kind  I  like  too,  though  I  ain't  a  professor 
myself." 

"  Are  you  not  ? "  said  Mirabel.  It  had 
seemed  to  her  that  every  body  must  be  —  up 
there. 

"  No,  I  am  not.     Are  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  slowly. 

"  You  are,  now  ?  I  didn't  think  it,"  with  a 
sweeping  glance  that  took  in  from  head  to  foot 
the  delicate  silk  dress,  the  white  lace,  and  one 
shining  ring ;  and  yet  Mirabel  had  done  her 
best  at  plainness. 

But  after  the  one  exclamation  of  surprise, 
Mrs.  Dame's  lips  closed  with  a  grim  tightness, 
and  the  girl  went  on.  l° 

"  Probably  if  I  wore  dark  prints  and  put  my 
hair  up  without  crimping,  she  would  be  satis- 
fied," she  thought,  petulantly.  But  she  -was 
disturbed  by  the  words,  especially  in  her  rest- 
less mood.     There  had  been  the  time  when  she 
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had  said  that  people  should  know  she  was  in 
earnest.  She  hated  " shams"  of  any  kind,  and 
she  knew  that  the  trouble  with  her  was  deeper 
than  "  calicoes  "  could  cover.  That  was  be- 
coming plain  to  her. 

She  found  her  two  sisters  in  the  green  nest 
on  the  hill-side,  Nina  fluttering  like  a  white 
bird  in  the  hammock,  and  Paula  lying  back  in 
a  seat  Mr.  Dame  had  arranged  for  them,  from 
the  strong  branches  of  the  wild  grape  vines  for 
sides  and  back,  and  willow  twigs  woven  in  for 
a  seat.  It  was  wide,  and  Paula  moved  and 
made  room  for  her  sister  beside  her.  Mirabel 
saw'  that  she  kept  her  finger  between  the  leaves 
of  her  book,  and  that  the  book  was  the  Bible. 
It  was  like  her  own,  and  both  had  been  gifts 
from  Aunt  Jessie,  their  own  mother's  sister. 
Books  with  maps  and  references,  every  facility 
for  study,  if  they  had  only  known  it.  Mirabel 
wondered  if  Paula  had  been  unsuccessfully  try- 
ing to  study  also. 

It  did  not  look  like  that  as  her  face  was 
turned  off  to  the  broken  line  of  blue  hills. 
Too  quietly  intent  to  speak,  and  Mirabel  would 
not  interrupt  her,  but  sat  in  outward  quiet  also, 
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until  Nina  fluttered  and  hummed  herself  away 
to  dream-land  with  Rosy  Posy  hugged  close  up 
beside  her.  Then  Paula  rose  and  spread  a 
shawl  over  the  sleeping  child,  and  that  seemed 
to  disturb  her  own  mood. 

"  Sister  Mirabel,"  she  said,  gently,  as  she 
came  back  to  her  place  again. 

Something  in  the  tone  made  the  sister  an- 
swer softly,  "What,  dear  ?" 

"Did  you  ever  read  this  in  the  Bible?"  and 
the  pink  flush  on  her  cheek  deepened  as  she 
opened  again  to  the  place  she  had  carefully 
kept,  and  read,  slowly,  " '  I  must  work  the 
works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ; 
the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.' 
When  is  that  night,  sister  ? " 

"  Death,  I  suppose." 

"  I  thought  so.  He  means,  then,  that  he 
wants   us   to  work,  too  ? " 

"Yes." 

"But  how,  sister?"  very  softly. 

"Just  as  we  can,  I  think." 

"  But  we  can  not  go  around  as  he  did,  curing 
the  sick  and  multiplying  bread  and  fishes  for 
the  hungry." 
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Mirabel  thought  a  moment  silently,  but  a 
new  light  was  coming  into  her  mind.  "  Per- 
haps we  could,"  she  said,  slowly. 

"  But  how  ? "  in  surprise. 

"  We  might  use  the  money  he  has  given  us 
to  pay  doctors  for  the  sick,  and  to  buy  medi- 
cine and  good  wholesome  food." 

"All  of  it,  sister?" 

"Oh,  no;  not  all." 

"  How  much,  then  ?  " 

A  hard  question  that ;  too  hard  for  an 
answer. 

"And  some  don't  have  any  money  hardly. 
People  up  here  seem  to  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful. There  was  a  lady  in  the  other  day  talking 
with  Mrs.  Dame,  and  she  said  her  little  girl 
had  almost  cried  her  eyes  out  because  she  had 
broken  her  doll.  But  she  could  not  get  her 
another  until  next  Christmas,  for  they  gave 
twenty-five  cents  for  that,  last  Christmas,  and 
money  didn't  grow  on  every  bush.  I  didn't 
know  that  any  except  the  very  poor  had  to  be 
careful  of  so  little.  I  wish  I  knew  that  little 
girl ;  I'd  give  her  a  doll." 

"  Perhaps  you  can." 
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There  was  another  pause  ;  then  the  questions 
began  again.  "But  I  am  not  rich,  myself;  that 
is  papa's.     Isn't  there  any  thing  else  to  give  ? " 

"  Your  time,  perhaps,"  slowly. 

"  Sister  Mirabel,"  and  the  timid  voice  trem- 
bled, "  did  I  do  that  this  morning,  do  you 
think  ?  Teddy  cried  because  he  could  not  go 
with  you,  and  I  brought  him  down  here  and 
went  over  the  Sunday-school  lesson  with  him, 
and  then  sung  till  he  almost  learned  that  hymn, 
*  I  am  so  glad  that  our  Father  in  heaven,'  you 
know  ;  though  Teddy  hasn't  very  much  voice," 
truthfully. 

"Indeed,  I  think  you  did,"  Mirabel  an- 
swered, putting  her  arm  around  the  slight 
figure,  and  drawing  her  close  to  herself,  with 
a  sudden  new  realization  of  this  young  sister's 
worth.  Now,  to  be  in  Mirabel's  arms  was  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  to  Paula,  and  she  could 
go  on  very  easily. 

"  Because  I  really  did  not  wish  to,  at  first.  I 
have  been  with  the  children  so  much  all  the 
week  that  I  thought  it  would  seem  nice  to  get 
alone,  and  dream,  you  know,"  with  a  little 
laugh. 
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"  You  did  better  than  I,  Paula." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  of  course  not."  After  a  little,  "  I 
think  there's  a  great  deal  one  might  do ;  isn't 
there,  sister  ? " 

"Yes."  Then,  as  she  had  never  asked  before  : 
"  Would  you  like  to  do  every  thing  for  Him, 
Paula  ?  " 

"  I  would  like  to  try  to,  sister,"  in  a  whisper. 

Mirabel's  "  profession  "  was  not  quite  a  mis- 
take, then  ;  she  knew  it  in  the  great  thrill  of 
gladness  that  He  had  come  to  another  beside 
her  —  in  the  joy  that  dimmed  her  eyes.  Dis- 
honored, forgotten,  the.  Master  may  have  often 
been  turned  from  the  door  of  her  heart,  but 
the  key  "was  his  after  all.  She  was  glad,  so. 
glad. 

In  quiet  peace  they  watched  the  sunlight 
fade  from  the  hill-tops,  flush  into  rosy  tints  or 
pale  to  softer  violets.  In  its  sober  gray,  they 
went  back  to  the  little  stoop  where  the  family 
had  gathered,  and  then  Mirabel's  rarely  sweet 
voice  and  Paula's  lighter  accompanying,  for  an 
hour,  were  blended  in  the  sweet  hymns  that 
are  welcome  every-where. 

They  did    not  see,  just    under   the  hill,  the 
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other  young  girl  and  little  boy  waiting  and 
listening  until  the  last  echo  was  lost  on  the 
evening  air. 

"  Don't  hold  my  hand  so  tight ;  you  hurt," 
the  little  boy  said,  as  they  turned  away  at  last. 

And  Mrs.  Dame  forgot  to  wind  the  clock 
that  night  or  to  put  the  cat  out. 

"  Made  me  think  of  mother,"  she  said,  as  she 
turned  the  key  in  the  house-door. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE   TIRED    AND    THE   WAITING. 

A  /TONDAY  afternoon  was  as  late  as  Mirabel 
■^ A  thought  she  could  wait  before  returning 
to  Madame  Merril  the  borrowed  wraps. 

"  Going  up  to  the  old  '  Captain's  Folly,'  are 
you  ?  "  and  Mr.  Dame,  who  was  "  haying  "  in 
the  side-yard,  stopped  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  his  face  with  a  red  handkerchief. 

"  How  did  it  get  that  name  ? " 

"Always  had  it.  Drefful  appropriate  too,  I 
must  say.  We  shall  have  a  good  ruin  here 
some  day,  Miss  Vane." 

The  road  was  shaded  most  of  the  way,  and 
the  walk  not  unpleasant.  But  Mirabel  found 
the  room  she  had  been  in  before  heated  with 
a  great  fire,  and  a  woman  busily  ironing  near  it. 

"  My  brother  is  not  feeling  well  to-day,"  said 
Madame,  "  and  he  is  resting  in  the  other  room. 
I  think  it  will  be  pleasanter  for  you,  Miss  Vane, 
in  my  out-of-doors  sitting-room." 
136 
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"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  trouble  you,''  said 
Mirabel. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  sit  with  me 
for  a  while,  if  you  can,"  the  lady  said,  gra- 
ciously, and  Mirabel  accepted. 

It  was  simply  stepping  out  from  the  back 
door  into  the  court,  and  there,  in  the  inner 
corner  of  each  side,  had  been  trained  a  grape- 
vine that  had  grown,  not  with  the  luxuriance 
of  its  southern  family,  but  sufficiently  for  its 
large  leaves  to  form  a  shielding  canopy  over- 
head. 

"  This  is  my  corner,"  Madame  said,  turning 
to  the  right ;  "  the  other  is  my  brother's.  I 
spend  much  of  my  time  here,"  opening  a  little 
wooden  box  and  taking  out  her  knitting,  "  and 
I  keep  a  piece  of  work  ready  at  hand.  Are  not 
the  views  from  my  broad  windows  pleasant  ?  " 
when  they  were  seated  in  the  two  low  wooden 
chairs. 

They  were  the  same  as  from  the  children's 
arbor,  only,  being  on  higher  land,  they  were 
more  extended. 

"  My  woman  comes  on  Monday  to  wash  and 
iron  for  me,"  the   hostess  explained.     "  I  knit 
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these  stockings  for  her  children  in  payment. 
The  wool  is  coarse,  and  they  will  wear  well. 
She  comes  from  down  there,"  indicating  a  point 
in  a  hollow  some  mile  or  less  distant,  from 
which  two  or  three  faint  lines  of  smoke  were 
lazily  rising  on  the  summer  air.  "  It  is  called 
the  Burrow." 

"  Are  there  many  living  there  ?  " 

"  Quite  a  number  of  shanties  or  huts,  as  you 
please  to  call  them,  are  built  there,  and  this 
summer  they  are  well  filled." 

"  What  do  they  do,  the  people  ?  " 

"  The  men  are  choppers  or  work  in  the  coal- 
pits, the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  class, 
for  they  are  a  changing,  wandering  lot,  earning 
for  a  while,  and  then  off  to  spend  all  in  a  spree, 
leaving  their  families  to  shift  for  themselves. 
There  are  not  many  men  there  now.  That 
woman  in  there  has  been  with  me  three  years  ; 
she  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  lot." 

"That  is  where  you  find  your  woman's 
class?"  Mirabel  exclaimed.  "Mrs.  Dame 
spoke  of  it,"  she  added. 

"  Yes,  most  come  from  there,  though  there 
are  scattered  shanties  around  in  the  hills," 
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"  Are  their  lives  very  hard  and  poor  ? " 
asked  Mirabel 

"  You  would  think  so.  Yes,  they  are.  That 
woman  you  saw  in  my  room  knows  nothing  but 
hard  work,  dragging  work,  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  year.  And  it  is  all  she  has  ever 
knowu,  or  all  that  she  looks  forward  to.  There 
is  no  curtain  over  her  future  here  that  she  has 
any  hope  of  seeing  lift  with  a  brighter  picture 
beyond.  I  have  tried  to  show  her  such  a  one 
beyond  the  grave  ;  but  I  think  it  is  difficult  for 
her  to  realize  the  beauty  and  glory  promised  in 
heaven.  How  should  she  ?  She  has  never 
even  seen  the  good  things  here,  and  her  mind 
is  not  of  the  keenest.  It  is  not  always  so ;  I 
have  known  one  woman  up  here  whose  life  had 
been  just  as  hard  and  denied  a  one,  who  yet 
seemed  in  the  last  years  of  her  life  to  live  in 
the  imagery  of  the  Bible.  Revelations  were  as 
real  to  her  as  these  scenes  of  her  native  moun- 
tains. She  was  very  lame,  and  I  do  not  think 
she  was  ever  in  a  church  in  her  life.  I  never 
heard  her  speak  of  a  sunset  or  a  sunrise.  Her 
imagination  was  keener  than  her  outward  vision. 
But   that  was  very  exceptional.     In  most   the 
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elasticity  is  pressed  out  by  the  many  cares, 
poor  food,  and  sicknesses  of  their  daily  lives." 

"Will  you  tell  me  more,  please?"  Mirabel 
asked,  as  the  other  paused.  "  I  had  supposed 
the  great  suffering  was  in  the  cities." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  stories  of  the 
real  life  that  filled  the  next  half-hour ;  they 
were  a  revelation  to  this  girl,  but  all  too  com- 
mon. One  thing  she  noticed  ;  that,  while  the 
elder  lady  spoke  of  poverty  and  sickness  as  she 
had  seen  it,  yet  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  main 
fact  with  her.  These  were  outsides  that  held 
the  lives  down,  not  the  lives  themselves. 
"  Man  is  not  made  for  bread  alone,"  she  said 
once. 

But  suddenly  she  turned  from  the  topic  that 
was  so  interesting  to  -the  girl  herself.  It  might 
have  seemed  abrupt  if  the  tone  had  not  been  so 
sweet  and  tender,  the  way  in  which  she  asked  : 

"  And  I  think,  Miss  Vane,  that  our  hills  are 
bringing  their  messages  of  strength  to  you  also; 
are  they  not  ?  " 

"  I  wish  they  could,"  Mirabel  said,  earnestly ; 
"  but  I  fear  it  has  been  more  dissatisfaction 
than  any  thing  else  yet." 
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"That  is  a  good  beginning,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  seem  to  see  myself  very  clearly  in  this 
air,"  the  girl  went  on,  "and  I  see  a  useless 
thing.  Madame  Merril,  will  you  tell  me  how 
one  sets  to  work  to  become  worth  any  thing  ? 
How  did  you  ?  " 

"  One  must  get  rid  of  self  first  of  all,"  was 
the  grave,  quiet  answer. 

"Oh!" 

"  And  mine  was  sent  to  me,  laid  upon  me.  I 
could  not  help  it,  and  it  was  long  before  I  would 
have  clone  so,  if  I  could  have  changed  it.  But 
for  a  long  while  now  I  have  been  glad  of  it  all, 
just  as  it  has  been.  I  do  not  often  speak  of  my- 
self, child,"  and  Mirabel  had  noticed  how  en- 
tirely free  from  any  allusion  to  her  own  part  or 
help  in  them  her  stories  of  others  had  been, 
"  but  you  have  come  to  me  almost  like  my  own 
youth  ;  more  than  any  thing  I  have  had  in 
years,  and  perhaps  God  will  let  me  help  you 
in  a  little  measure." 

She  seemed  to  be  thinking  a  moment,  and 
then  asked,  "  Did  Mrs.  Dame  tell  you  the  out- 
side of  my  life  here  ? " 

"Yes,  she  did." 
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"You  will  understand  it,  then,  better.  I  was 
brought  up,  Miss  Vane,  as  you  have  been,  in  a 
gay  life ;  studied  for  my  awn  sake,  pleased 
others  when  it  pleased  myself,  and  thought  of 
nothing,  really,  but  the  present  and  the  good  I 
could  get  out  of  it." 

Mirabel  winced  a  little.  Did  her  own  life 
really  mean  that,  when  put  into  words  ? 

Madame  saw  it  and  smiled.  "  Pardon  me, 
Miss  Vane  ;  if  my  words  sound  harsh,  remem- 
ber that  I  look  back  through  the  light  of  fifty 
years  to  those  days.  I  was  married  at  twenty- 
two.  A  mistaken  marriage,  though  I  have  never 
said  that  before.  I  knew  Mr.  Merril  but  little. 
He  was  twice  my  age,  dashing  and  showy,  and 
said  to  be  very  rich  ;  my  father,  who  had  only 
his  profession,  was  anxious  to  see  me  "well 
settled,"  and  I  supposed  I  should  like  him  better 
in  time,  so  we  had  a  large  wedding,  and  for  a 
while  life  went  on  about  the  same.  Changes 
came  gradually  at  first.  In  four  years  my 
father  and  mother  had  both  died,  and  my  only 
brother,  whose  mind  had  always  been  weak  and 
health  poor,  had  been  sent  with  his  share  of 
our    small    property  to  a  quiet    country  home. 
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I  am  afraid  the  severest  shock  of  all  came  when 
my  husband  told  me  he  had  lost  nearly  all 
of  his  property,  and  suddenly  tore  me  away 
from  all  my  associations  and  brought  me  here. 
I  knew  I  could  never  be  happy  for  a  day  alone 
with  him,  and  now  that  was  to  be  my  lot  for 
years.  Do  you  see,  Miss  Vane,  how  I  not  only 
had  to  learn  the  new,  but  also  to  unlearn  and 
forget  the  old  life  ?  " 

Perhaps  the  words  were  too  hard.  Mirabel 
put  out  her  hand  softly. 

"  Don't  go  on,  dear  Mrs.  Merril  ;  it  is  trying 
you  too  much." 

"  No,  child  ;  I  like  to  think  how  good  He  was 
to  me  through  it  all.  Do  you  see  that  little 
cluster  of  rose-bushes,  Miss  Vane,  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  slope  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  what  lovely  blossoms." 

"  That  is  where  my  only  little  child  sleeps, 
my  baby  boy.  The  earliest  sunbeams  kiss  his 
cradle  there,  and  I  am  to  rest  beside  him  in 
time.  I  think  if  he  had  lived,  my  husband 
would  have  taken  us  back  again  to  the  city,  for 
he  would  have  been  ambitious  for  his  boy.  But 
after  that  I  was  left  much  alone,  and  I  soon 
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found  out  that  I  had  not  enough  in  myself  to 
make  such  a  life  endurable.  My  days  became 
one  long  contest  with  myself.  It  was  not  the 
great  loneliness  and  strangeness  entirely.  Miss 
Vane,  were  you  ever  disappointed  in  yourself  ? " 

Mirabel  laughed.  "  Of  late  I  am,  continually. 
I  did  not  use  to  be,  when  I  had  less  time  to 
think  of  it." 

"  It  was  a  great  trial,"  the  lady  went  on. 
"There  were  no  more  compliments  or  flatteries; 
no  need  of  me  :  and  I  found  it  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  live  without  adulation." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would  be,"  Mirabel  said, 
frankly. 

"  One  day,  when  things  looked  at  the  darkest, 
I  opened  a  paper  and  came  across  the  sentence 
you  noticed  in  my  room  :  —  '  God  never  sends 
you  anywhere  that  he  does  not  send  an  oppor- 
tunity with  you.'  They  struck  my  fancy  in  my 
great  hunger  and  need,  and  I  painted  and 
framed  them  as  you  saw.  But  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  began  to  apply  them.  My  hus- 
band had  men  chopping  for  him,  and  one  day 
one  was  brought  in  here  badly  cut  and  bruised. 
I  had  inherited  some  of  my  father's  liking  for 
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his  profession,  and  knew  enough  to  tie  up  the 
wound  until  the  doctor  came,  and  then  I  found 
one  of  his  old  recipes  and  made  an  ointment  for 
the  bruises.  I  have  made  many  pounds  of  that 
since,"  smiling.  "  It  was  in  his  miserable  home 
that  I  first  began  to  find  my  opportunity." 

"  Do  you  think  I  will  find  mine  ?  "  the  girl 
asked,  quickly. 

"  In  making  ointments  and  holding  mothers' 
meetings  ?  Probably  not,  Miss  Vane.  My 
opportunity  is  not  yours.  Don't  make  that 
mistake.     Find  out  yours." 

"  I  wish  I  could  ;  but  not  through  the  way 
yours  came,  Mrs.  Merril." 

"  No  ;  I  have  not  dwelt  on  the  hardness  of 
those  days,  dear.  You  can  imagine  enough  of 
that.  Besides,  they  seem  much  like  a  bad  dream 
to  me  now.  When  the  figures  are  all  wiped  off 
the  slate  and  we  turn  over  for  a  new  side,  it  is 
not  best  to  bear  in  mind  continually  the  mis- 
takes of  the  other." 

"  I  think  it  is  hard  for  girls  to  know  where  to 
begin,"  said  Mirabel.  "  I  joined  a  Mission 
School  once,  but  mamma  was  afraid  of  infection, 
and  I  never  went  to  my  class  but  once.     As  for 
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visiting  in  the  poor  streets,  papa  has  absolutely 
forbidden  that.  No  place  or  sights,  he  says, 
for  girls.  I  give,  of  course,  when  called  on,  if 
I  haven't  just  spent  all.  But  I  never  do  any 
thing." 

"  All  giving  is  not  feeding  the  hungry  and 
clothing  the  naked,"  was  the  answer. 

"  What,  then  ?  " 

"  'These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone,' "  quoted  the  lady. 
"  Your  special  call  may  not  lie  in  searching  out 
destitution  and  relieving  it,  as  you  speak  of, 
certainly  not  while  your  parents  oppose  it,  and 
you  are  too  young  yet  to  know  of  the  wicked- 
ness from  which  your  father  keeps  you." 

"  What  can  I  do,  then  ?  " 

"  There  are  other  hungers,  Miss  Vane,  and 
just  as  sad  ones.  I  have  no  money  to  give. 
Some  of  these  people  earn  more  in  a  year  than 
I  have,  and  spend  more  in  sprees.  I  must  find 
some  different  coin.  That  led  me  to  studying 
the  Bible,  to  have  a  word  of  comfort  ready  for 
any  need  ;  it  led  me  to  study  up  practical  things, 
such  as  cheap  but  wholesome  ways  of  cooking, 
taking    care    of    simple    sickness,    making    and 
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mending  plain  clothes.  I  find  that  a  woman  is 
a  happier  and  better  woman  when  she  can  make 
good  bread  rather  than  sour,  heavy  stuff.  She 
has  more  self-respect,  and  that  commands  the 
respect  of  others  ;  she  has  more  independence." 

"  Will  you  teach  me  how  to  make  bread  at 
once  ? "  laughing. 

"  The  knowledge  would  never  harm  you,  but 
you  might  join  the  cooking  schools  I  see  are 
now  provided  for  fashionable  ladies.  But  even 
bread  may  not  be  your  best  work,  Miss  Vane." 

And,  as  once  before,  Mirabel  asked,  "  What, 
then  ?  " 

Very  tender  and  soft  was  the  tone  in  which 
the  answer  was  given,  "  There  is  a  heart- 
hunger,  dear  child,  that  is  harder  than  all  else. 
The  world  is  full  of  those  who  are  ever  saying 
to  themselves  :  — 

" '  I  am  tired  of  sin  and  of  sinning, 
And  heavy  with  grief  and  loss ; 
I  am  worn  with  waiting  for  joy  to  bloom, 
And  weary  with  bearing  my  cross.' 

"  Are  your  friends  always  happy,  dear  ?  Do 
you  think  they  are  always  satisfied  ? " 

"  Oh,  no !  "  and  Mirabel  thought  of  more  than 
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one  face  on  which  frowns  were  almost  habitual 
guests.  And  how  few  did  she  know,  with  gray 
hairs,  that  wore  the  placid  quiet  of  this  one, 
who  had  won  it  through  the  storm.  Joy  Alden, 
too,  came  to  her  thought,  and  Mona's  question, 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  Joy  of  late  ? " 

"Tired"  and  "heavy"  and  "weary."  Yes, 
indeed.  Was  this  what  she  had  waited  for  ? 
The  voice  went  on,  "  And  you,  dear  child,  with 
your  gifts,  are  so  very  rich.  There  is  no  circle 
but  holds  its  crossed  lines  ;  blessed  is  that  one 
that  has  become  a  burden-bearer,  —  that  is 
quick  to  see  the  trouble  and  ready  to  bring 
comfort.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  envy 
in  you,  Miss  Vane  :  your  youth." 

"  I  prize  that,  Mrs.  Merril,  myself,  and  am 
loath  to  let  it  slip  from  me." 

"  It  gives  you  the  key  to  hearts,"  the  elder 
went  on;  "it  wins  a  way  for  you.  I  might  say 
helpful  words  and  they  would  pass  by  as  the 
wind,  because  it  would  be  said  they  were  the 
fruit  of  my  own  long  experience  and  hard 
lessons  ;  and  then  you  would  come,  with  few 
words,  but  wearing  the  mantle  of  your  fresh 
young  girlhood,  and  the  closed  door  would  open 
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at  once.  They  would  feel  that  it  was  sympathy 
from  you,  not  duty,  or  fruit  ripened  in  your 
own  life.  And  sympathy  is  love ;  and  love  is 
the  choicest  blessing  in  all  the  world." 

"  But  we  can  not  make  ourselves  love  others, 
can  we  ?  "  asked  Mirabel. 

"  When  I  was  at  your  age,  I  should  have  said, 
1  No,'  most  emphatically  to  that.  But  I  see 
differently  now.  We  can  love  what  we  take  an 
interest  in." 

"  Even  disagreeable  persons  ? " 

"Not  while  they  are  disagreeable;  no.  The 
beauty  of  it  is,  they  become  attractive.  It 
sounds  very  trite  and  tame,  dear,  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  find  out  the  best  of  every  one  ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  truth,  and  one  of  the  richest ;  and  in 
time  the  pursuit  becomes  as  tempting  as  the 
searching  for  gems  ;  the  harder  the  lot,  too,  the 
richer  the  reward.  I  wonder  that  more  do  not 
enjoy  seeking  out  the  motives  that  will  influence 
others  and  lift  them  up ;  especially  of  those 
who  profess  to  follow  in  Christ's  steps.  I  have 
tried  to  help  a  little  the  women  brought  into 
my  circle  in  some  way  up  here,  but  I  have 
never  found  any  such  pleasure  in  feeding  the 
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hungry,  or  even  caring  for  the  sick,  as  in  seeing 
a  soul  grow  stronger  to  resist  evil,  or  a  mind 
gaining  knowledge  to  fit  it  for  use  in  the  world. 
That  is  what  I  meant  by  heart-hunger.  Tired 
of  sin  ;  worn  with  waiting  for  joy  to  bloom ; 
^.nd  some  must  wait  always,  and  some  can  find 
no  rest.     Have  you  seen  this,  Miss  Vane  ?  " 

"  Dear  Madame,  I  see  how  very  selfish  I 
have  been." 

"  Perhaps  God  sent  you  up  here  to  show  you. 
How  does  Mrs.  Dame's  life  strike  you?"  was 
the  abrupt  transition. 

"  It  was  not  pleasant  at  first ;  I  thought  her 
a  driving  housekeeper,  and  nothing  more  ;  but 
a  few  words  that  she  said  one  night,  about 
what  she  had  wished  for  and  not  found, 
changed  my  feeling,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  more  interested  in  her." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  known  her  from  a  girl,  and  she 
has  had  a  hard  life.  I  presume  that  you,  with 
all  the  things  denied  to  her,  have  made  her 
almost  bitter.  But  she  had  one  of  the  best 
mothers  that  I  ever  knew ;  a  humble,  loving 
Christian.  I  am  so  happy  every  time  that  I 
think  of  her,  and  remember  how  full  of  bless- 
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ings  she  is  now,  and  how  many  treasures  she 
finds  that  she  had  laid  up  before.  I  wish  that 
her  daughter  could  see  it  in  that  light.  But 
her  eyes  are  dim,  and  she  wants  her  mother 
back  —  to  be  satisfied  with  earth,  first,  before 
the  glory  of  heaven.  And  she  is  only  one, 
Miss  Vane.  All  over  this  country-side  there 
are  women  whose  hands  are  always  busy,  whose 
bodies  are  always  tired,  but  their  hearts  are 
inexpressibly  lonely.  I  know  of  many  a  home 
where  the  men  are  busy  in  the  fields  all  day, 
the  children  in  school,  and  the  mother  alone 
with  baby  day  after  day,  too  tired  at  night  to 
talk  or  read.  Do  you  wonder  that  when  such 
come  out  to  church  or  a  social  gathering  they 
are  full  of  eagerness  and  trivial  questions  ? 
And  there  are  girls,  of  your  own  age,  full  of 
enthusiasms  and  longings  that  can  never  be 
realized." 

"  But  I  can  not  know  all  these." 

"  Of  course  not ;  that  '  opportunity '  is  not 
beside  you.  And  do  not  imagine  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  any  more  dissatisfaction  than  in  the 
wider  circles  of  society.  I  remember  as  un- 
happy faces  there  as  I   have  ever  seen   since. 
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But  to-day  you  are  here,  and  there  may  be 
something  for  you  to  do  here.  Your  gifts  are 
what  many  of  these  girls  sigh  for ;  not  all.  I 
bespeak  your  interest  and  sympathy.  For, 
Miss  Vane,  there  is  one  question  that  I  think 
is  seldom  asked  of  you.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  girls  brought  up  in  your  favored  circle, 
with  every  advantage  and  blessing,  should 
really  be  of  no  use  in  the  world  ?  Because  you 
yourself  have  every  thing,  does  that  excuse 
you  from  helping  or  caring  for  others  ? " 

"  It  certainly  ought  not,"  Mirabel  answered, 
humbly. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear,  it  will  not,  in  God's 
sight.  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  shall 
much  be  required.  I  speak  with  my  own  lost 
youth  always  in  view.  I  literally  had  no 
thought  beyond  my  pleasure  for  the  day,  and 
the  same  with  my  mates.  To-day,  if  I  could 
make  my  voice  heard,  it  would  be  to  beg  of  our 
girls,  our  winning,  cultured  girls,  to  be  more  in 
earnest  in  their  living  ;  not  the  slaves  of  society, 
or  losing  all  the  higher  rewards,  because  they 
already  have  so  much.  My  dear,  there  are 
better  things  for  you   than   these,  and   higher 
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rewards.  There  is  life  that  is  more  than 
meat." 

Mirabel  started.  The  same  words,  but  she 
saw  more  clearly  now,  and  was  glad. 

"Thank  you,  Madame,"  she  said  ;  "but  you 
are  tired,"  as  the  white  head  leaned  back 
wearily. 

"  Only  for  a  moment ;  I  am  not  used  to  lec- 
turing," smiling ;  "  but  I  told  you  that  you 
seemed  like  my  own  youth,  and  mine  was 
such  a  mistake." 

"I  have  enjoyed  it,  for  I  have  thought  of 
those  questions  and  wished  to  be  of  some  use. 
But  to  carry  out  your  thought,  Mrs.  Merril, 
would  make  one  '  singular.'  " 

"As  the  Master  was  ;  yes.  Very  uncompro- 
mising," was  the  answer.  "  I  do  not  suppose 
he  gave  his  rules  for  the  twelve  disciples  alone ; 
do  you  ? "  asked  Madame. 

"Oh,  no." 

"  Nor  even  for  men  only.  '  Do  good/  *  love 
the  brethren,'  was  not  for  men  only  ? " 

"Certainly  not." 

"  Were  they  for  women,  middle-aged,  losing 
their  grace,  and  disappointed  in  life,  only  ? " 
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Mirabel  laughed  out,  "  You  are  almost  a  law- 
yer, Madame  Merrill.  No  ;  they  are  for  fash- 
ionable society  girls  like  myself  also.  My  eyes 
are  opening.  I  must  try  and  be  of  some  use  in 
the  world,  hereafter." 

And  then  they  turned  aside  from  themselves, 
to  the  mountains,  the  shanties,  the  poor  woman 
ironing  within. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  girl  by  name  Mercy 
Task  yet  ? "  Mrs.   Merril  asked  once. 

"  Yes  ;  in  the  store,  buying  a  calico  dress." 

"  I  hope  you  will  meet  her  again.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  travel  a  little,  myself,  from  my 
usual  moorings.  Tell  me  what  Newport  is 
like  now.     I  have  been  there  in  the  past." 

But  though  there  was  no  further  reference  to 
"  work"  or  "  duty,"  Mirabel  went  away  feeling 
that  life  looked  differently  to  her  after  those 
earnestly  spoken  words  ;  —  "  the  one  lecture  of 
my  life,"  Madame  said,  afterward. 

The  "tired"  were  all  about  her;  the  "wait- 
ing "  were  every  where.  And  she  could  help  to 
lift  the  burden,  could  win  the  bud  to  blossom  ; 
and  life  was  rich  and  full  even  here. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

A    HOMELY    DAY. 

"  T'VE  got  to  go  down  to  town  to-day,"  Mr. 

-*■  Dame  hurried  in  to  say;  "and,  you've 
been  wanting  to  go  so  long,  now's  your  chance, 
Almira." 

"Just  like  a  man,"  his  wife  exclaimed,  with 
such  force  that  she  turned  a  stream  of  coffee 
quite  beyond  the  cup  she  was  filling  for  Mira- 
bel, onto  the  snowy  table-cloth.  "  You  do 
beat  everything,  Myron  Dame  !  How  do  you 
suppose  I'm  going  to  start  up  at  this  time  of 
day,  most  seven  o'clock,  nothing  done  but 
breakfast,  and  go  down  to  town  with  you  ? " 

"  You  most  always  can  manage  any  thing," 
her  husband  returned,  adroitly. 

"  Humph  !  well,  I  can't  this." 

"I  didn't  know  till  just  now,"  resumed  Mr. 
Dame.  "  Cy  Jones  came  along  with  his  wool, 
and  said  the  car  was  going  this  afternoon,  and 
it  had  all  got  to  be  in  to-day.  Sho,  now,  can't 
you  go,  Almira  ?  " 

i55 
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"  What  time  you  going  ? " 

"  Quick  as  I  can  get  off.  Got  some  other 
business,  too." 

"  Well,  I  can't." 

"  Spring  wagon,  Almira." 

"  I  can't,  that's  all.  Always  the  way  with 
women,"  as  her  husband  turned  back  to  the 
yard.  "  If  he'd  just  took  the  trouble  to  find 
out  and  let  me  know  in  time,  I'd  got  Pamela 
Sims  to  keep  house,  and  gone  too.  I've  got 
business,  but  of  course  that  ain't  no  matter. 
And  mabbe  I  can't  go  again  till  fall  —  the 
horses  are  busy  all  the  time  ;  and  I  did  want 
to,  dreadful." 

It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Dame's  disappoint- 
ment was  keen. 

"  Where  does  this  Pamela  Sims  live  ? "  asked 
Paula.     "  Can't  I  go  for  her  ?  " 

"  Three  mile  and  more,"  grimly. 

"  Isn't  there  some  one  nearer  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Aren't  we  large  enough  to  be  left  alone  ? " 

"  You  might  have  been  if  I  had  only  known 
of  it  yesterday ;  I  might  have  fixed  up  to  leave 
you  for  one  meal  —  we'll  be  home  by  supper- 
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time.  But  the  men  ain't  forethoughted  ;  men 
never  get  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
the  longest  day  they  live." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Dame,"  broke  in  Mirabel,  sud- 
denly, "you  go,  and  I'll  be  housekeeper  and 
give  those  men  something  to  eat,  enough  to 
keep  them  alive." 

"  You  !  " 

"  Yes,  Paula  can  help  me  some." 

"  You  couldn't  both  do  it." 

"  Two  of  us  not  as  smart  as  you  alone,  Mrs. 
Dame  ? " 

"  They'll  be  up  to  dinner  at  half-past  eleven 
sharp  as  the  clock." 

"  Of  course.  We'll  equal  Delmonico,"  said 
Mirabel,  who  was  becoming  interested. 

"  And  dishes  to  do  and  lunch  for  the  men  in 
the  afternoon,  though  they  can  take  that  along 
at  noon,  doughnuts  and  cheese  and  bread  and 
butter.  Why,  Miss  Vane,  there's  every  thing 
to  do  and  Tommy  to  tend,"  grimly. 

"  I'd  like  to  try  it  for  once,"  insisted  Mirabel. 
"  Just  think  of  the  fun  we  will  have,  Mrs. 
Dame,  and  we  will  do  just  what  you  say. 
Please  go." 
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The  housekeeper  wavered  :  "  I've  got  bread 
sponged/'  she  said,  "  but  I  s'pose  I  could  mould 
that  up,  and  then,  in  about  two  or  three  hours, 
you  could  divide  it  into  three  loaves,  and,  after 
it  raised  again,  bake  it." 

"  Of  course  ;  why  not  ?  " 

To  do  Mrs.  Dame  justice,  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  how  ignorant  these  girls  really 
were  of  every  thing  domestic,  nor,  indeed,  had 
the  girls  themselves.  They  pressed  her  going, 
and  her  husband,  coming  in,  added  his  persua- 
sions, until  at  last  they  prevailed.  Going 
*'  down  to  town  "  with  a  few  dollars  in  her 
pocket  to  spend  and  to  look  up  "  bargains  " 
was  the  good  woman's  one  dissipation  and 
temptation. 

The  bread  was  moulded  with  expedition : 
"  I've  concluded  not  to  give  it  another  rism'," 
she  said,  patting  the  last  loaf  softly  ;  "  it's  all 
ready  in  the  tins  now;  just  let  it  set  here  in 
this  north  pantry  till  it  raises,  and  then  bake 
an  hour.  Prick  it  first.  Now,  I'll  take  my 
clothes  I  had  folded  down  up  to  the  shed- 
chamber,  and  shake  'em  out  loose.  I'm  drefful 
glad  I  ironed  part  yesterday.     Now,"  appearing 
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again,  "  send  Teddy  down  cellar  for  a  pan  of 
potatoes,  and  he'll  take  'em  out  to  the  spout 
and  wash  'em  clean.  Do  you  hear,  Teddy  ? 
Go  right  along,  then.  Nothing  like  taking  time 
by  the  forelock  in  work.  I'll  bring  you  some- 
thing, Teddy.  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing 
as  a-leaving  you,"  she  explained  to  Mirabel, 
"  ef  it  wa'n't  for  a  cap  for  him.  I've  set  my 
heart  on  his  having  one  of  those  blue  ones  with 
a  long  tassel  down  behind.  I  saw  it  in  the 
fashion-book  up  to  Almiry  Bent's,  but  I  can't 
get  it  up  here.  And  I  see  Hudson,  down  to 
Berwick,  is  sellin'  off  good  calico,  fast  colors, 
for  five  cents  a  yard,  and  I  want  some  for  a 
couple  of  comfortables.  I  make  a  couple  every 
year.  If  I  am  ever  tuck  away  sudden,  I  don't 
want  my  boys  to  have  to  sleep  under  comfort- 
ables of  their  step-mother's  makin',  not  a  bit 
of  it." 

She  had  made  remarks  and  given  instruc- 
tions while  dodging  here  and  there  on  house- 
hold thoughts  intent,  or  with  hair-pins  held  in 
teeth  while  making  hasty  toilet. 

The  spring-wagon,  with  its  load  of  oily  wool, 
waited  at  the  door,  the  fat  sorrels  kicking  and 
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switching,  not  with  impatience  to  go,  but  at 
their  natural  enemies  the  flies.  Mr.  Dame 
gave  occasional  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  snap 
of  the  whip,  while  his  wife  tied  her  bonnet- 
strings  with  eyes  half  on  the  glass  and  heart 
in  the  kitchen. 

"  You  have  it  one-sided  ;  please  let  me  tie  it 
over,"  said  Mirabel. 

"  It  won't  matter,"  but  she  stopped.  "I've 
put  some  corn-beef  in  for  the  men,  and  there's 
some  chicken  in  the  pantry  cupboard  to  warm 
over  for  you.  Oh,  and  a  pan  of  peas  down 
cellar ;  Teddy  will  get  them  and  help  shell  too. 
And,  Teddy,  you  may  carry  your  dinner  to-day ; 
there's  a  saucer-pie  you  may  have  if  you  wash 
those  potatoes  clean  for  baking.  And,  Miss 
Vane,  there's  a  mop  for  the  dishes ;  my  hands 
ch,ap  so  in  cold  weather,  I  had  to  have  one." 

"And  don't  mind  the  dinner-dishes,"  as  she 
climbed  into  the  high  wagon,  to  her  husband's 
side;  "I'll  be  home  to  tend  to  those.  And 
there's  doughnuts  and  cake  in  those  two  jars," 
she  called  back  as  the  sorrels  started  off  under 
a  sudden  touch  of  the  whip. 

"Well,  I've  did  every  thing  I  could,  and  now 
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it's  got  to  go.  Oh!  Myron,  stop!  Stop  this 
minute,"  twisting  in  her  seat,  and  beginning  to 
call  back. 

"  What  in  the  world  now !  "  and  the  horses, 
who  had  gathered  themselves  up  for  a  pull  over 
the  gentle  incline,  were  halted  a  little  reluc- 
tantly. 

"  Teddy,  Teddy,"  called  his  mother  back, 
"  tell  Miss  Vane  there's  some  cucumbers  cut 
up  in  the  shed  cupboard  ;  you  get  them  for  her, 
and  you  sweep  out  the  shed  and  sweep  the 
walk  off  clean." 

"  Get  ap,"  called  Mr.  Dame  to  his  horses, 
with  unnecessary  vehemence.  "  Ma,  I  hope 
that  boy  will  live  through  all  you've  give  him 
to  do.  I  wonder  how  it  would  look  if  I  should 
drive  round  back  by  the  lot,  so's  to  tell  the 
men  to  be  sure  and  cut  the  grass  close  down, 
and  to  look  out  for  snakes,"  with  withering 
sarcasm. 

"  It  isn't  any  thing  for  you  men  to  get  off 
any  time  you  want  to,"  and  Mrs.  Dame  calmly 
buttoned  her  cotton  glove.  "  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  say  you  are 
going,  and  then  be  off." 
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"  Yes,  it  is  a  sight,"  but  then  he  had  to  help 
his  horses  "  hold  back/'  as  they  turned  down 
the  mountain,  and  that  calmed  his  ruffled 
feelings. 

"  It's  goin'  to  be  a  hot  one,  now,  I  tell  you," 
was  his  way  back  to  peace  and  quiet. 

"Well,  Paula!"  and  the  two  girls  left  be- 
hind looked  at  one  another  with  a  smile,  that 
grew  into  an  audible  laugh.  "  Have  you  any 
idea  what  we  are  to  do  first  ? " 

"  Dishes,  I  guess ;  Mrs.  Dame  always  clears 
off  the  table,  and  then  puts  down  the  shades  so 
that  the  flies  will  not  get  in.  She  has  put  the 
eatables  away  now." 

The  rest  was  soon  accomplished  and  the 
room  left  in  darkness,  while  the  girls  turned  to 
their  duties  in  the  shed-room,  and,  bare  as  that 
was,  it  seemed  charming  to  them,  with  its  outer 
door  and  windows  wide-open,  and  the  soft 
morning  air  drifting  through,  bringing  faint 
smells  of  new-mown  hay  or  blossoming  clover 
into  the  sweet  cleanliness. 

"  I've  left  every  thing  spick-and-span  clean, 
any  way,"   Mrs.    Dame  said  once  to  her  hus- 
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band.  "They  can  eat  off  the  floor  if  they 
want  to." 

"  I  never  had  a  kitchen  to  myself  in  my  life, 
before,"  Mirabel  said,  flourishing  her  dish-mop 
aloft.  "  Now,  Paula,  these  dishes  must  all  have 
a  bath  ;  that  I  will  give,  and  you  may  polish 
them  off,  and  then  I  shall  send  you  away  to 
rest  while  I  go  on  —  'go  on  forever,' "  she 
quoted,  merrily. 

"  Why,  Mirabel !  what  else  is  there  to  do  ? " 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  but  something,  I 
suppose,  for  housekeepers  are  always  doing  it. 
Woman's  work  is  never  done." 

"There's  the  peas,  Mirabel." 

"Oh,  yes  ;  the  peas." 

"And  I  can  help  with  those.  That's  easy 
work,  and  I  don't  believe  Teddy  will  have 
time." 

"  It's  going  on  to  school-time  now,"  put  in 
Teddy,  who  had  come  in  with  his .  pan  of  pota- 
toes, that  looked  clean  and  white  from  their 
rubbing.  "  Any  way,  I  can't  walk  quite  so 
fast  since  my  foot  was  sore,  and  I  wa'n't  there 
in  time  for  a  whole  game  of  marbles  in  a  long 
while,"  he  added. 
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"  Run  right  along,  my  boy,  this  minute,"  said 
Mirabel.  "  I'll  put  up  your  dinner,  and,  Paula, 
you  see  to  his  hair.  Will  three  doughnuts  be 
enough,  Teddy  ?" 

"  I  guess  so,  with  a  whole  pie,"  chuckled  the 
youngster.     "I'm  glad  ma  ain't  here." 

With  Teddy  gone,  their  last  interruption  was 
out  of  the  way.  The  other  children  were  in 
their  arbor,  and  the  house  settled  into  quiet. 
Things  were  "handy"  in  Mrs.  Dame's  shed- 
room.  Plenty  of  hot  water  in  the  reservoir  on 
the  cook-stove,  and  just  outside  the  door  a 
stream  of  clear  mountain-water  ran  from  a 
wooden  spout  into  a  white-pine  trough  and 
then  gurgled  away  in  a  little  stream  to  the 
barn.  Several  fruit-trees  beyond  made  a  nest- 
ing-place for  robins  and  bluebirds,  where  they 
were  trilling  and  piping  now,  not  as  in  the 
earlier  morning,  but  just  enough  to  give  a 
sense  of  cheer,  and  song. 

The  housewifely  instincts  woke  in  strength 
in  Paula.  "  I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  ever 
get  tired  doing  housework,"  she  exclaimed, 
holding  up  to  the  light  the  glass  she  had  spent 
some  three  minutes  in  "  polishing." 
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"  Mirabel,  do  you  suppose  when  I  am  older 
papa  will  send  Mrs.  Bent  away  and  let  me  be 
housekeeper  ? " 

"Time  will  tell."  The  sister  was  enjoying 
the  unusual  work  just  as  well,  but  she  knew  that 
Mrs.  Bent's  office  at  home  was  no  sinecure. 

So  they  chatted  on,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  clock,  but  doing  things  "  to  suit,"  until  the 
dishes  were  finished  ;  then  they  sat  down  in  the 
door-way  with  the  pan  of  peas  on  the  floor,  an 
empty  dish  in  each  lap,  and  two  pails  on  the 
stone  outside  for  the  pods. 

"  Paula,"  said  ^Mirabel,  suddenly,  "  I  am  going 
to  finish  that  ironing  for  Mrs.  Dame  while  she 
is  gone." 
•  "Will  she  like  it?" 

"  Of  course  ;  she  will  be  tired  enough." 

"  Did  you  ever  iron  any  ?  " 

"  I've  ironed  out  laces,  and  I  don't  fancy 
there's  any  thing  more  difficult.  It  seems  such 
pretty  work.  I  wonder  that  more  of  the  girls 
that  have  such  hard  times  sewing  don't  do 
ironing.     I  should." 

"  Perhaps  they  don't  know  how,"  ventured 
Paula. 
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u  It  must  be  easy  enough  to  learn/*  bringing 
up  the  last  full  pod.  "  Mrs.  Dame  didn't  say 
how  long  to  boil  these,  did  she,  Paula  ?  But,  if 
I  put  them  on  at  once,  they  will  be  sure  to  be 
done,  and  I  detest  a  hard  pea.  It  is  almost 
half-past  nine  now,"  and  Mirabel  carried  her  pan 
to  the  stove,  and,  setting  that  on  the  hearth, 
lifted  the  lid  and  looked  in.  Not  a  particle  of 
fire  was  visible.  Mrs.  Dame  had  placed  the 
kettle  of  beef  on  the  back  side,  to  "boil 
slowly,"  and  it  had  long  before  subsided  into 
quiet. 

Fortunately,  in  that  region  kindlings  were 
always  abundant,  and  a  very  few  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  fill  the  stove-box  and  send  a  merry 
flame  dancing  among  the  light  pine  sticks.  .  A 
broad,  flat  kettle  was  nearly  filled  with  water 
and  set  over  and  the  peas  turned  in.  When 
Mirabel  came  back  from  attending  to  her  own 
room,  a  little  later,  she  found  the  shallow  kettle 
sending  out  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  the  peas 
dancing  around  in  the  abundant  water  like  so 
many  green  sprites.  But  when  she  looked  into 
the  stove  the  glory  of  her  fire  had  departed, 
the  pine  sticks  leaving  only  a  heap  of  shimmer- 
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ing  red  cinders,  that  moved  with  every  breath 
of  air. 

u  However,  the  life  is  left,"  she  said  to  Paula, 
with  a  thought  that  was  deeper  than  her  word, 
and  there  was  soon  fire  again.  The  irons  were 
found  and  put  on,  the  clothes  brought  down 
from  the  "  shed-chamber,"  and  a  new  line  of 
work  entered  upon.  $ 

Had  Mrs.  Dame,  jogging  along  on  her  sandy 
way,  only  known,  she  would  have  ridden  more 
uneasily  even  than  at  present. 

"  Thank  my  stars,"  was  her  thought  when 
she  did  know,  "  that  I'd  done  off  the  coarse 
things  and  most  of  the  colored." 

But  there  were  a  good  many  left,  and  Paula 
begged  so  hard  to  help  that  a  place  was  found 
for  her  and  work  began. 

Mirabel  chose  to  commence  with  the  only 
calico  left,  Mrs.  Dame's  dark  dress.  But  the 
starch  had  not  proved  as  good  as  usual,  and  she 
found  trials  from  the  beginning.  Only,  at  first, 
they  were  laughed  over.  Who  could  be  greatly 
fretted,  with  the  soft  breeze  floating  through, 
the  cheery  bubble  in  the  kettle,  and  the  gentle 
bird-trills  outside  ? 
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She  was  ironing  the  dress  on  the  starched 
side,  and  the  flat  stuck  fast  frequently.  In  the 
gathers  it  really  behaved  "abominably." 

"  I  should  think  Mrs.  Dame  would  wear 
flannel  all  the  time,  and  never  wash  it,  if  calico 
always  behaves  like  this,"  Mirabel  exclaimed, 
when  called  on  for  the  fifth  time  to  sponge 
off  the  "  full-size  impression "  left  by  her 
iron. 

The  fire,  now  of  hard  wood,  began  to  send 
|put  fervid  heat ;  and  the  sun,  rising  higher, 
proved  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dame's  prediction. 
The  shed-room  had  become  contracted.  Con- 
versation languished.  The  girls  looked  wilted 
But  the  dress  was  finished  at  last,  and  plain 
white  clothes  were  restful  after  that. 

"  Do  you  mind,  Paula,  if  we  don't  have  the 
chicken  for  dinner  ?  "  Mirabel  asked. 

"  No  indeed  ;  not  at  all." 

"  I  think  corn-beef  will  content  me,"  Mirabel 
went  on  ;  "I  could  be  satisfied  even  with  bread 
and  milk,  and  eaten  out  under  the  trees." 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  men." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Dame  was  right ;  men  can  not 
take  care  of  themselves." 
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"How  long  do  you  bake  the  potatoes, 
Mirabel  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  half  an  hour,  I  presume." 

"The  clock  has  just  struck  eleven." 

"  I  will  put  them  in,  then.  Teddy  managed 
to  find  mammoth  ones  at  least.  I  wonder  if 
they  ought  to  go  up  on  this  slide  or  down 
below.  I  will  try  them  below  any  way.  It 
must  be  too  hot  above.  Now,  Paula,  you  rest 
from  ironing  and  I  will  go  and  lay  the  table; 
or,  if  you  like,  you  might  arrange  a  bouquet 
for  it." 

"  I  will  do  that,"  Paula  said,  wiping  the  large 
drops  of  perspiration  from  her  face.  "  Sister, 
if  it  is  as  warm  as  this  out  here  every  day,  I 
don't  wonder  that  Mrs.  Dame  always  looks  so 
tired  at  dinner-time  ;  do  you  ? " 

"  I  feel  for  her,"  and  Mirabel  laughed. 

"  Have  you  looked  at  the  bread  again  ? " 
Paula  asked,  coming  in  with  her  flowers. 

"Yes." 

M  How  is  it  ?  " 

"  Still  in  a  rising  mood.  I  have  no  idea 
where  it  is  going  to  stop,  short  of  the  ceiling." 

"  She  said  bake  it  when  it  had  risen  ? " 
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"  Yes.  Past  tense  ;  it  is  in  the  present  now, 
rising." 

"  Perhaps  pricking  would  stop  it.  She  said 
prick  it." 

"They  always  want  bread  to  rise,  Paula. 
And  the  more  the  better,  I  suppose.  I  wonder 
what  she  pricks  it  with  ;  if  there  is  any  thing 
on  purpose.  Here  come  the  men  !  Leave  your 
flowers,  please,  and  turn  vinegar  on  the  cucum- 
ber while  I  take  up  the  peas  and  beef.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  hungry  myself,  Paula." 

"  So  are  we,"  echoed  a  voice  at  the  door. 
"  You  didn't  send  us  any  lunch,  as  ma  does,"  in 
a  grieved  tone,  as,  two  children  presented  them- 
selves in  sight. 

"  Ine  hungry  too,"  whined  Nina. 

Mirabel  hastened  out  to  the  stove.  "  I'll  soon 
stop  all  clamoring  mouths,"  she  said,  gayly,  lift- 
ing the  shallow  kettle  from  its  place,  and  then 
raising  the  cover  to  look  within.  But  the 
longer  she  looked,  the  more  mystified  grew  her 
face. 

"  Paula,  come  here,"  she  called.  "  Where  are 
our  peas  ? "  she  asked  then,  in  a  half-whisper. 

"  Get  a  spoon,  Paula,  quick,  and  see  if  you 
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can  find  them."  But  no  spoon  or  the  most 
thorough  search  could  bring  any  peas  to  light. 
A  thin  green  soup,  with  a  few  skins  from  the 
toughest  peas  floating  about  in  it,  was  all  they 
could  make  of  it. 

"  Hide  the  kettle  out  in  the  wood,"  whispered 
Mirabel;  "I  will  get  the  other  things  on." 

The  piece  of  beef  was  large,  and  it  felt  the 
loss  of  its  earlier  boiling,  and  refused  to  yield 
very  easily  to  her  fork,  but  it  smoked  with  steam 
and  made  a  substantial  centre-piece  for  the 
men's  table.  But  the  "  mammoth "  potatoes 
were  more  obdurate  still,  and  hard  as  the  heart 
of  a  millstone. 

"  They  must  have  eggs,"  thought  Mirabel. 
At  least,  she  could  boil  those.  Alas,  there  was 
neither  tea-kettle  nor  boiling  water,  and  the  men 
were  already  washing,  out  at  the  spout. 

"  I  should  think  a  housekeeper  would  want  a 
dozen  heads,"  Mirabel  exclaimed,  as  she  flew 
around,  finding  the  tea-kettle,  and  setting  it  on 
the  fire  with  a  little  water  to  heat  for  tea ;  then, 
filling  another  utensil  with  water  from  the  reser- 
voir, she  dropped  in  about  a  dozen  eggs  and 
covered  them  over  to  boil,  thinking  :  —  "  Now, 
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if  the  hens  have  done  their  part  well,  there  will 
be  some  thing  to  eat  any  way." 

The  eggs  proved  "  all  right,"  the  tea  was  not 
lacking  in  strength,  and  there  was  plenty  of  pie. 
A  few  potatoes  softened  on  the  outside,  and 
after  the  men  had  hesitatingly  asked  if  they 
"  could  have  some  bread,"  and  hinted  at  a  "  lit- 
tle butter,"  and  been  seen  looking  in  the  water- 
pitcher  for  milk,  they  professed  themselves  to 
"have  had  enough,"  and  went  away  with  faces 
that  were  sober  —  until  out  of  sight  in  the  barn. 

Heated,  annoyed,  and  almost  too  tired  to  eat, 
Mirabel  sat  down  to  her  own  plain  feast.  But 
the  cooler  room,  a  satisfying  of  the  "  inner  man," 
and  youth  triumphed ;  and  after  the  satisfied 
children  had  run  away  again,  the  two  girls  re- 
counted their  mishaps,  and  laughed  until  the 
tears  came. 

"  Now  for  one  more  look  at  that  terrible 
bread,"  Mirabel  said  at  last,  rising.  "  It  is  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  it,  Paula  ?  It 
is  running  all  over  the  shelf ;  nearly  half  of  it 
must  have  gone  already.  What  will  Mrs.  Dame 
say  ? " 


They  stooped  over  it,  patting  its  surface.     Page   173. 
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In  her  distress,  she  brought  out  one  of  the 
loaves,  and,  placing  it  on  the  table  in  the  shed- 
room,  the  two  regarded  it  ruefully.  The  loaf 
had  risen  as  high  above  the  tin  as  its  equilibrium 
could  sustain  it,  and  then  spread  over  the  out- 
side and  out  on  the  shelf.  They  stooped  over 
it,  patting  its  surface,  that  yielded  like  fluffy 
down  to  their  touch. 

Mirabel's  head  was  bent  over  it,  and  she  was 
half-petulant.  "  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
it,  any  way  ?  "  she  asked,  with  some  of  her  feel- 
ing manifest  in  her  tone. 

"  Well,  I  should  think  as  much  !  "  a  voice  ex- 
claimed at  her  back,  and  the  sisters  started  up 
quickly.  A  girl  —  Mirabel  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  Mercy  Task  —  stood  in  the  low  door-way. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  coming  in 
then  ;  "  I  wanted  a  sleeve-pattern  of  Mrs.  Dame, 
and  I  didn't  think  of  finding  you  out  here. 
What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  That's  is  what  we  would  like  to  know." 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Dame  ?  " 

"  Gone  down  to  Berwick." 

"  Oh ! "  taking  the  situation  in  at  once, 
"Why,  it's  too  light  already." 
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"  How  can  we  help  that  ? " 

"  I  will  see  to  it,"  and  the  new-comer  rinsed 
her  hands  quickly  at  the  spout,  found  some 
soda  and  the  moulding-board,  turned  the  loaves 
out  together,  pricked  them  all  over  with  the 
dissolved  soda,  kneaded  them  down,  and  laid 
them  back  in  their  several  tins. 

"  That  is  all  right  now,"  she  said.  "  Let  it 
rise  until  it  about  fills  the  tin ;  then  have  your 
oven  hot  at  first,  and  let  the  heat  die  off  as  it 
bakes.     It  will  be  ready  to  go  in  in  an  hour." 

"Thank  you,  very  much,"  Mirabel  said.  "I 
think  you  are  Teddy  Dame's  teacher  ? " 

"Yes'ra." 

Now  that  the  need  of  her  was  over  she  was 
growing  shy. 

"  Can  I  help  you  any  about  your  sleeve-pat- 
tern ? "  Mirabel  asked.  "  I  am  not  as  helpless 
in  every  thing  as  in  bread-making." 

:  Mercy  glanced  at  the  daintily  fitting  sleeve 
of  the  other.  "  I  could  not  make  one  like 
that." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  have  a  pattern  I  brought 
for  my  sister  Paula,  and  you  are  not  much 
larger.     You  can  take  it  and  send  it  back  at 
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your  leisure/'  and  she  brought  the  pattern  and 
explained  its  matching.  Then  the  teacher 
hastened  away. 

"  Mrs.  Dame  will  smile  at  her  housekeepers, 
I  fear,"  Mirabel  said  at  the  door. 

Mercy  turned  back  quickly.  "  I  will  not  tell 
her,"  she  returned,  "nor  any  one  else,  never 
fear.     I  do  not  believe  in  gossip,  myself." 

"I  like  that  girl,"  Mirabel  said,  greatly  re- 
lieved. 

"  She  looks  as  though  she  wanted  something 
all  the  time,"  Paula  answered. 

"  Now,  dear,  you  must  rest,"  her  sister  said, 
decidedly;  "you  will  be  tired  out." 
.  "But  I  want  to  wipe  the  dishes  for  you." 

"  I  will  iron  now,  while  the  fire  is  hot.  The 
dishes  can  wait.  You  must  lie  down  for  a 
while." 

But  it  was  very  hard,  sober  work  now,  in  the 
heat ;  too  hard  for  much  connected  thought, 
but  fruitful  in  suggestions.  The  flies  buzzed 
in  the  midday  silence.  The  bread  came  out  a 
delicate  brown.  Paula  came  back  less  tired  but 
with  an  aching  head.  The  ironing  was  finished, 
the  dishes    put   away  finally ;    but  there  were 
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many  last  steps  before  the  ordering  was  com- 
plete and  ready  for  Mrs.  Dame's  return.  It 
seemed  to  Mirabel  that  there  was  no  end  to  it  all. 

"  Do  you  suppose,  sister,  that  Mrs.  Dame 
gets  so  tired  every  day  ? "  Paula  asked  once. 

"  She  does  more  than  we  have  done  to- 
gether," was  the  answer. 

"  I  know,  and  then  she  has  it  all  to  go  over 
again  to-morrow,  and  ever  so  many  more  to- 
morrows," gravely. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  before  she  was  at 
liberty  to  bathe  the  last  traces  of  kitchen  crock 
and  "smudges"  from  her  hands,  slip  out  of  her 
equally  abused  morning-dress,  and  drop  down 
in  a  large  rocker  by  the  window  to  nurse  three 
burned  fingers,  the  aching  mementoes  of  the 
day's  victories. 

"The  real  mistress  will  come  soon,  I  trust," 
she  answered  to  Paula's  question,  — 

"  Indade,  missis,  and  what  will  I  do  nixt  ? " 
and  then  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  high-backed  chair. 

Paula  went  out  and  kept  the  children  away, 
and  her  nap  lasted  until  broken  by  the  shrill, 
clear  tones  of  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner  strik- 
ing six. 
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"What  has  become  of  Mrs.  Dame  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  wonder  if  they  could  all  possi- 
bly get  along  without  her  much  longer. 

The  children  came  in  hungry,  of  course,  but 
were  satisfied  with  cups  of  bread  and  milk. 
The  men  brought  in  the  foaming  pails  of  milk, 
strained  it  and  set  it,  away,  and  still  no  Mrs. 
Dame. 

"  If  you  will  just  give  us  a  bowl  and  spoon 
for  the  milk  and  a  bit  bread,  miss,  that  will  do 
us,"  one  of  them  said,  in  his  pleasant  Irish 
brogue. 

Mirabel  gave  the  things  requested,  added  a 
whole  loaf  of  bread  and  a  plate  of  doughnuts, 
and  they  went  away  satisfied. 

Then  the  little  family  gathered  out  on  the 
stoop  to  watch  for  the  tardy  comers.  The  last 
lingering  reflection  of  sunlight  paled  in  vary- 
ing colors  to  a  faint  gray  on  the  highest  moun- 
tain-points, then  quite  died  away.  The  soft 
gloaming  darkened,  and  into  it  the  stars 
twinkled  faintly.  On  the  grassy  slope  across 
the  road  glow-worms  shone  with  a  steady  light, 
tiny  lamps  dotting  the  long  grass,  and,  just 
above,  hundreds  of  restless  fire-flies,  with  ever 
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shifting  wings,  made  a  wave  of  tremulous 
brightness.  Down  in  the  mill-pond  a  fine 
chorus  of  frogs  were  giving  an  open-air  concert. 
"  Ka  chug !  ka  chug !  "  said  the  leader,  in  a 
heavy  bass,  and  all  the  others  joined  in.  Then 
a  heavy  splash  in  the  water  told  of  some  larger 
animal,  starting  out  perhaps  like  another  Lean- 
der.  Somewhere  out  on  the  hills  a  member 
of  the  village  "  band  "  was  practising  with  his 
"horn,"  and,  through  the  stillness  and  the 
distance,  the  notes  floated  to  their  ears  as 
pleasant  melody.  Once  in  a  while  a  voice 
far  off  would  rouse  a  gentle  echo.  Tardy 
cows  tinkled  their  bells  out  of  the  protecting 
woods. 

"  It  is  a  pastoral,"  Mirabel  said,  softly,  to  her- 
self, "a  dream  of  rest."  "A  thought  of  God," 
a  stranger  had  said  once  in  her  hearing,  when 
she  had  stood  in  such  an  uplifted  stillness 
among  the  green  heights  of  a  Swiss  summer. 
And  was  it  His  thought  any  more  there  than 
here  ?  Things  were  becoming  plain.  The 
"  life  "  is  in  the  truth  always.  And  the  truth 
is  always  waiting  for  an  asking  soul. 

"  Tell   us    stories,    Miss  Vane,    do,"    begged 
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practical  Teddy,  when  it  became  too  dusky  for 
further  catching  of  toads  or  snails. 

Then  Mirabel  told  stories  and  sang  simple 
ballads  to  an  appreciative  audience,  until  she 
had  tired  herself,  if  not  them,  and  the  last  frog 
had  retired  envious, and  disgusted. 

But  Neddy,  who  was  a  nervous  child,  began 
to  imagine  unheard-of  evils,  and  to  cry  lustily 
for  his  absent  parents.  He  had  to  be  soothed 
and  quieted,  and  finally  laid  to  sleep  on  the 
dining-room  lounge.  Nina  crept  up  in  Mira- 
bel's lap  and  was  soon  lost  in  sleep  also,  and 
Teddy,  finding  life  monotonous,  took  the  other 
end  of  the  lounge  and  followed  their  examples. 
The  two  sisters  sat  alone  in  the  sweet  stillness, 
and  the  "  thought  of  God "  was  around  and 
within  them. 

11  Sister,"  said  Paula  at  last,  "  I  don't  believe 
I  shall  ever  blame  Mrs.  Dame  so  much  again 
when  she  is  cross.  I  shall  think  how  tired  she 
is,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  go  right  along  when 
one  is  tired  and  aches  so.  I  had  never  thought 
before  but  that  she  liked  to  iron  and  wash 
dishes  and  pick  currants  and  such  things." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  though,"  Mirabel  said,  after 
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a  little  pause,  "  that  Mrs.  Dame  left  us,  and 
that  I  have  had  to-day's  experience." 

"  Why,  sister  ?  I  thought  you  were  very 
tired." 

"  So  I  am  ;  but  a  night  of  sleep  will  cure  that, 
and  the  lessons  I  have  learned  will  stay  by  me." 

"  Do  you  mean,  how  to  make  bread  ? "  Paula 
asked,  shyly. 

"  No,"  Mirabel  answered,  laughing  ;  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  gone  very  far  in  that  line." 
Then  she  took  the  younger  sister's  hand 
closely  in  her  own  —  and  Mirabel's  hand-clasp 
was  a  restful  one.  "  No,  little  sister ;  I  mean 
that  I  realize  to-night,  as  never  before,  how 
very  useless  my  life  really  is,  and  how  ignorant 
I  am  of  things  that  every  woman  ought  to 
know." 

"  No,  you  are  not !  "  indignantly.     "  What  ?  " 

"  There  is  sickness  and  trouble  everywhere," 
Mirabel  went  on,  "  and  what  do  I  know  of  any 
use  at  such  a  time  ?" 

"  Are  you  going  to  learn  to  make  bread, 
then  ? " 

" Why  not?  I  want  to  learn  something.  I 
have  thought  a  good   many  times  since,  Paula, 
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of  one  question  that  Madame  Merril  asked  me 
the  other  day." 

"  What  ? " 

"  If  there  was  any  reason  why  I  should  be  of 
no  real  use  in  the  world  because  I  am  not 
obliged  to  be  for  want  of  money." 

"  But  papa  and  mamma  have  never  wanted 
you  to  work,"  urged  Paula. 

"  It  is  not  the  work  of  my  hands,  little 
sister;  it's  my  heart  and  sympathy.  Don't 
you  see  ?  You  and  I  understand  Mrs.  Dame's 
trials  to-night  better,  and  we  have  more  pa- 
tience with  her  and  can  help  her  better. 
Paula,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  heard  the  chord 
given,  and  it  had  suggested  some  harmony. 
Something  to  put  into  life  and  to  get  out  of  it." 

Again  there  was  silence,  and  again  Paula 
broke  it  with  a  timid  question  :  — 

"  Sister,  I  was  reading  the  other  day ;  do 

you  suppose  this  was  one  of  the  cups  of  cold 
water  ? "  but  Mirabel  shook  her  head,  laughing. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  on  my  part.  Nothing,  at 
least,  unless  it  was  doing  up  the  dinner  dishes 
in  the  late  afternoon :  that  was  a  trial.  The 
rest  was  natural  ambition  and  pride.     It  always 
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will  be,  I  expect,  with  me.  But  I  think  you  did 
better,  little  sister,"  softly. 

"  No,  I  thought  it  would  be  splendid  to  have 
a  kitchen  all  to  ourselves  and  do  as  we  liked. 
And  it  was  nice,  and  you  didn't  let  me  get 
tired  as  you  did.  But,  Mirabel,"  thoughtfully, 
"  it  doesn't  say  any  thing  about  how  we  feel 
when  we  give  it.  Perhaps  He  knew  we'd  be 
tired  sometimes,  and  not  want  to  very  much." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  I'm  glad  He  didn't  say  we'd  got  to  feel 
happy  about  it  always.  I  know  I  could  not  do 
that.  I  think  maybe  He  was  tired  Himself 
when  He  said  it,  and  knew  that." 

Blessed  little  comforter !  who  had  learned  of 
Him  through  the  faithful  Christian  nurse  given 
to  watch  through  the  weary  weeks  of  sickness 
of  the  past  winter. 

For  this  older  girl  felt  every  word.  All  her 
life  long  she  had  got  to  contend  with  the  am- 
bitious nature  and  strong  will  given  to  her. 
She  would  never  forget  self  easily  in  the  most 
sacred  places  ;  never,  probably,  lay  any  offer- 
ing on  the  altar  without  this  savor.  She  would 
be  hopeless  if  it  were  not  that  He  understood 
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her.  How  glad  she  was  to-night.  Glad,  as 
never  before.  Near  in  that  hour  as  never 
before.     "  Thank  Him  !  " 

Over  the  stony  hill  and  down  to  the  gate 
rattled  a  spring-wagon.  Even  before  it  stopped, 
Mrs.  Dame's  shrill  voice  was  heard,  calling 
out  :  — 

"  Are  you  all  there,  and  all  right  ? " 

"  Every  one  of  us,  and  all  right,"  Mirabel 
returned,  feeling  ready  to  embrace  both  the 
late  comers  in  her  relief  and  delight. 

"  I  declare  I'm  clean  tuckered  out,"  Mrs. 
Dame  exclaimed,  as  she  jumped  over  the  wheel 
and  hurried  up  the  walk,  untying  her  bonnet- 
strings  ;  "  how  have  you  got  along  ?  I've  been 
nigh  worried  to  death.  Well,  Teddy,  why 
didn't  you  go  off  to  bed  like  a  man  ?  I'll 
just  change  my  dress,  Miss  Vane,  and  then  tend 
to  things.     Have  you  had  any  supper  yet  ?  " 

"  Long  ago." 

"  Myron  said  you  would,  but  I  didn't  know. 
I'll  just  do  up  the  dinner-dishes,  then." 

"  They  were  all  done  in  a  proper  time,  Mrs. 
Dame." 

"  No ;    I  told  you  not  to  touch  those,"  but 
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there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  after  all.  "  I'd  had 
a  right  nice  time  if  it  hadn't  been  for  worrying 
about  leaving  things  so  at  sixes  and  sevens  at 
home.  And  then  when  we  was  coming  about 
two  miles  out  of  Berwick,  the  nigh  sorrel  up 
and  threw  a  shoe.  She's  drefful  tender-footed, 
and  Myron  didn't  dare  drive  her  over  the  stones 
like  that,  so  we  went  on  to  a  blacksmith's  shop 
about  a  mile  further,  and  Jake  wa'n't  to  home. 
He'd  gone  to  a  funeral  up  the  Branch.  His 
first  wife's  brother-in-law's  mother  had  died  of 
pneumony,  aged  eighty-five.  So  we  went  into 
her  mother's,  —  Jake's  present  wife's  I  mean, 
—  and  heard  all  about  her  sickness  and  death. 
But  it  was  three  mortal  hours  before  Jake 
came,  only  I  was  having  a  good  visit.  When 
we  did  start,  though,  we  came  straight 
through,"  and  the  housekeeper  bustled  off 
to  look  in  every  room  and  cupboard,  as 
though  her  jaunt  had  been  a  journey  of 
years. 

She  found  the  bars  of  smooth  clothes,  too, 
of  course,  and  thanked  them,  the  girls,  that  is, 
but  they  hardly  knew  whether  she  was  pleased 
or  not. 
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Some  can  never  learn  to  give  thanks  grace- 
fully ;  not  even  to  God.    , 

Quiet  and  sleep  settled  down  on  the  low 
mountain  house  at  last ;  and,  outside,  the  quiet 
and  darkness  brooded  over  all,  and  the  great 
heart  of  Love  watched  and  waited. 


CHAPTER   X. 

UPLIFTED. 

"  T'M  thankful  for  nothing,  so  much  as  I  am 

-*-  that  I  live  to  home  this  morning,"  was  Mrs. 
Dame's  decided  remark,  after  she  had  faithfully- 
attended  to  the  wants  of  her  family  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  seen  all  "well  started." 

"  You  don't  care  to  go  to  town,  then,  again 
to-day  ?  "  questioned  Mirabel. 

"  Care  ?  Horses  couldn't  draw  me.  Don't 
eat  so  fast,  Teddy.  Time  won't  run  away  so 
fast  but  you  can  catch  it." 

"Didn't  you  enjoy  yesterday?  "  asked  Paula. 

"  In  the  time  of  it  I  did,  but  I'm  drefful  glad 
'ta'n't  to-day.  Coming  home  after  a  good  tima, 
I  guess,  is  about  the  best  part  of  any  thing. 
And  seems  to  me  I  never  was  so  glad  before. 
When  I  got  out  in  my  own  kitchen  this  morn- 
ing, and  heard  that  water  running,  and 
skimmed  the  thick  yellow  cream  off  four  pans 
of  milk,  I  thought  'home's  home,'  and  it's  the 
best  place  of  any  after  all.  '  Hanging  round ' 
186 
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and  I  wa'n't  never  made  to  go  together  long  at 
a  time.  Myron  wanted  to  know  how  I'd  like 
to  move  down  there  to  live  ;  but  I  guess  I've 
been  too  long  in  one  nest  now  to  want  to  flit. 
Let  the  young  ones  go,"  with  a  glance  at  the 
boys  ;  "  but  I  guess  this  is  as  good  a  place  to 
have  one's  funeral  from  as  any.  It  does  one 
good  to  go  away  occasional,  a  day  at  a  time." 

But  she  enjoyed  bringing  out  her  purchases 
and  "  bargains,"  and  showing  them.  The 
longed-for  blue  cap  with  its  tassel,  — "  large 
enough  for  two  years,"  as  she  fitted  it  on 
Teddy.  The  cheap,  dark  print  for  comforta- 
bles ;  a  better  grade  for  a  dress ;  a  whole 
"piece"  of  cheap  handkerchiefs,  and  so  on. 
And  Mirabel  found  herself  more  interested 
than  she  had  been  sometimes  in  her  mamma's 
most  elaborate  and  extravagant  outlays. 

"  How  far  a  little  money  will  go,  will  it  not  ?" 
Paula  said,  reflectively,  after  the  two  girls  were 
back  in  their  own  rooms.  "  Did  you  ever  think 
of  it  before,  Mirabel  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  realized  how  much 
pleasure  a  small  sum  could  give,"  was  the 
answer. 
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"  I  wonder  if  we  do  just  right  ?  "  was  Paula's 
next  remark. 

"  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  have,"  emphatically. 

"There  must  be  some  law  about  it,"  went  on 
the  younger. 

"J  suppose  Madame  Merril  would  say," 
returned  Mirabel,  "  that  there  was  a  law  for 
me  just  as  much  as  for  Mrs.  Dame,  and  that 
I  ought  to  find  it  out.  I  never  have  troubled 
myself  about  it.  Papa  seemed  to  have  plenty ; 
and  I  have  spent  it  right  and  left  —  foolishly 
enough  sometimes." 

"  One  of  those  dresses  was  for  Mrs.  Dame's 
sister,  and  some  of  the  handkerchiefs.  I  heard 
Teddy  say  that  that  uncle  drank  too  much  cider, 
and  his  mother  gave  them  lots,"  said  Paula. 
"  Every  body  gives  but  just  me,"  in  a  grieved 
tone. 

"  You  are  always  giving  kind  words,  Paula ; 
that  is  worth  more  than  you  know." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  Mirabel,  that  Mrs.  Dame 
would  let  me  sew  for  her  ? "  Paula  asked, 
presently. 

"  Sew  for  her  ? " 

"  Yes,  help  on  those  comfortables." 
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"  Why,  I  don't  suppose  she  is  in  immediate 
need  of  those." 

"  No,  but  she  always  likes  every  thing  '  done 
up '  so,"  Paula  returned  shrewdly,  "  that  she 
will  be  in  a  hurry  with  them." 

"  Of  course  she  will.  Go  and  ask  her, 
Paula." 

"  No,  you  go,"  and  Mirabel  went. 

"  I  would  like  to  learn  how  to  make  a  com- 
fortable," she  urged  to  Mrs.  Dame's  decided 
refusal. 

"Nothing  to  learn,  that,"  but  Mirabel  pre- 
vailed at  last,  and  the  long  breadths  were  torn 
off. 

"  I  don't  want  my  seams  puckered  up  on  a 
machine,  and  I  haven't  got  any  machine  if  I 
did,"  was  Mrs.  Dame's  remark  as  to  that  point. 
"  I  fancy  the  Lord  made  fingers  for  sewing,  on 
women  folks  at  least.  I  don't  take  to  new- 
fangled notions,  myself.  I've  got  cotton  in  the 
house  all  ready,"  she  called  after  her,  "  so  we 
can  tie  it  most  any  afternoon,  and  then  I'll 
bind  it  off  of  an  evening.  I  shall  feel  relieved 
to  get  one  of  those  off  my  mind." 

Mirabel  went  back  smiling.     "  Chance  for  all 
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your  cups  of  cold  water,  Paula,  now.  Get  your 
thimble  and  proceed  to  business." 

Paula  obeyed,  with  one  longing  look  down  to 
the  green  roof  of  their  arbor.  Two  days  away 
from  her  beloved  haunt. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  clear,"  Mirabel  went  on, 
"  that,  to  speak  literally,  you  will  need  the  cups 
of  cold  water  for  yourself  before  this  task  is 
done.  There  is,  really,  nothing  but  heat  in  the 
air  this  morning.  The  deadest  of  calms.  And 
my  mood  is  in  sympathy  with  it.  If  moods 
were  only  allowable  in  this  region." 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  heat  proved  intense ; 
"  an  epitome  of  the  heated  term,"  Mirabel 
declared  it,  and  thought  with  a  little  longing  of 
the  Newport  breezes  or  the  cool  height  of  Mt. 
Washington.  How  strange  it  seemed  for  her, 
Mirabel  Vane,  to  be  doing  plain  sewing,  to  her 
own  discomfort,  on  such  a  day ;  not  for  charity, 
either  —  simply  to  gratify  a  whim. 

Their  needles  stuck  in  the  starchy  fabric, 
the  four  long  seams  looked  interminable ;  but 
they  were  finished  when  Mrs.  Dame  bustled  in 
just  before  dinner. 

"  Finished  ?      Well,    you    have    been   smart. 
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Now,  if  you  say  so,  we'll  go  right  on  and  put  it 
on  the  frames  after  dinner,  up  in  the  shed- 
chamber,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  tie ;  then  I 
can  finish  easy.  I-  don't  mind  the  tying.  A 
body  can  stir  around  some  then,  and  that's  a 
great  rest.  It's  the  sitting  still  to  sew  one  of 
those  long  seams  that  I  can't  abide.  Sister 
Jane  will  sit  down  and  sew  from  getting  up 
until  bed-time ;  but  I  never  could.  It's  worse 
than  washing.  I'm  greatly  obliged,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  do  any  more." 

But  they  did.  The  shed-chamber,  with  its 
low  roof,  was  like  a  furnace,  but  there  was 
some  excitement  in  tying  the  bright-colored 
knots,  and  then  in  "  rolling "  frequently  and 
watching  the  ever  decreasing  surface,  and  they 
wiped  their  faces  vigorously,  and  kept  on  till 
the  last  knot  was  tied. 

"  But  my  thoughts  are  with  the  '  poor  sewing 
girl,' "  Mirabel  said,  when  again  in  their  own 
room.  "  I  shall  never  hurry  my  dress-maker 
again,  Paula,  never.  I  see  what  that  means." 
And  lounging  there,  "  cooling  off "  as  well  as 
they  could,  the  sisters  had  a  merry  laugh  over 
their  two  days  of  new  experiences,  but  with  a 
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vivid  consciousness  that  they  were  thankful 
they  need  not  repeat  them  constantly. 

Tea  was  always  early,  and  after  it  Mirabel 
pined  for  a  stroll.  Teddy  had  brought  the 
mail,  and  there  was  "  nothing  worth  answer- 
ing." Paula  was  tired,  and  rested  lazily  in  the 
hammock. 

"  I  am  going  down  by  the  mill,  Paula ;  you 
can  see  me  there,  and  it  looks  cool  and  sugges- 
tively romantic,"  Mirabel  said,  starting  up. 

She  was  not  sorry  she  had  come,  when  she 
found  a  place  on  a  mossy  rock,  back  of  the 
rough  open  mill-building.  The  water  dripped, 
with  a  suggestion  of  coolness  in  the  sound, 
through  the  large  wooden  wheel  standing  idly 
in  its  place.  The  dam  was  below,  but  the 
water-fall  was  not  great  or  noisy  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  mountain-streams  are  at 
their  lowest. 

But  no  romance  came  to  her.  She  was 
simply  a  tired  girl,  and  resting. 

"  I  wonder  what  I  was  made  for,  any  way," 
she  thought.  "  I  see  no  especial  need  of  me 
in  the  world.  What  happens,  I  wonder,  with 
people   that   are    never    needed.       Stand    like 
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statues,  I  presume,  in  niches ;  just  fill  up 
somewhere.  I  would  like  to  do  something 
more  than  merely  to  '  fill  up.'  " 

How  often  girls  long  for  that :  more  than  to 
"  just  fill  a  place."     If  they  only  knew  how. 

Stretching  back  from  her  rocky  seat,  Mira- 
bel had  noticed  the  wild  tangle  of  raspberry- 
bushes  that  had  overrun  the  steep  slope  from 
which  the  wooded  growth  had  been  cut,  and 
had  heard  children's  voices  among  them  as 
they  gathered  the  ripe  fruit  with  which  the 
branches  blushed.  But  she  was  the  first  to 
see  a  young  girl,  in  a  dark  dress  and  deep 
sunbonnet,  who  had  come  out  near  her  and 
was  bending  over  a  loaded  bush,  from  which 
she  was  gathering  with  deft  hand,  and  dropping 
into  a  tin  pail. 

Mirabel  could  not  see  the  face,  but  she 
thought  she  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the 
peculiar  dress  that  she  had  noticed  passing 
Mr.  Dame's  several  times,  on  its  way  to  and 
from  school.  She  would  not  have  the  girl 
turn  and  find  her  so  near  and  staring.  She 
must  venture  a  little. 

"  Miss  Task,"  she  called. 
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The  small  figure  lifted  itself  quickly  and 
turned,  pushing  back  her  sunbonnet  and  show- 
ing the  thin  face  of  the  young  teacher. 

"  Can't  you  rest  a  few  minutes  with  me  ? " 
Mirabel  asked,  heartily.  She  had  been  so  used 
all  her  life  to  girl  companionship  that  this 
young  face  looked  good  to  her.  Mercy  glanced 
down  at  her  soiled  dress,  but  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, drawing  off  her  ragged  gloves  as  she 
came.  As  she  took  off  the  deep  bonnet  and 
used  it  for  a  fan,  Mirabel  thought,  with  a 
woman's  trained  instinct  in  such  matters,  how 
a  few  touches  by  tasteful  hands  might  make 
even  the  plain  face  attractive.  The  complexion 
easily  showed  the  flush  of  embarrassment,  but 
was  evidently  not  protected  from  the  sun  at  all 
times.  The  abundant  fair  hair  was  not  of  the 
kind  to  "  hold  curl,"  but  Mirabel's  hands 
"  ached "  to  arrange  more  becomingly  its  dis- 
order. The  forehead  was  high  and  full,  and 
the  large  gray  eyes  were,  as  Paula  said,  "ask- 
ing for  something." 

"  I  can  rest  as  well  as  not,"  she  said,  finding 
her  seat  on  the  rock.  "The  children  wanted  to 
come,  and  I  came  too.  I  might  as  well  pick 
berries  as  any  thing.     Nothing  matters." 
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"  Did  you  make  out  with  the  sleeve-pat- 
tern ? "  Mirabel  asked. 

"Yes,  that  is  right.  Did  the  bread  come 
up  ? " 

"Yes,"  and  then  both  laughed  out.  That 
was  the  best  kind  of  an  introduction. 

"  I  am  learning  things  these  days,"  Mirabel 
went  on,  after  a  few  more  light  words. 

"You!"  with  a  quick  glance  from  the  other. 
"  But  I  wish  I  was." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  ? "  ventured  Mir- 
abel. She  had  wondered,  after  she  had  called, 
what  they  should  talk  about.  Now  it  seemed 
to  be  "  talking  itself,"  as  Neddy  said. 

"  Yes,  very  sure.  What  is  one  to  learn  up 
here  ? " 

"  I  am  learning  mine  here." 

"  You  have  had  every  thing  already,"  was  the 
quick  return,  but  spoken  quietly.  "You  are 
not  at  the  beginning." 

"Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  am,"  Mirabel  said, 
"  only  what  I  know  already  is  in  the  way  of  a 
good  beginning.  But  you  are  teaching,  Miss 
Task?" 

"  Yes." 
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"You  must  know  something  about  books, 
then  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  can  learn  what  the  book  says, 
when  it  is  open  before  me ;  and  it  does  not 
require  any  very  great  education  for  the  chil- 
dren that  come  to  me.  I  have  never  had  any 
thing  but  a  district  school  to  go  to." 

"  That  is  all  some  of  our  great  men  ever  had, 
I  have  read." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  different  with  men.  Boys 
have  some  time  they  can  call  their  own,  and 
can  get  away  by  themselves.  Girls  never  can. 
Mother  needs  me,  and  the  children  want  to 
go  too,  and  there's  most  always  a  baby  to  tend. 
There  is  a  little  one  at  home  now,  a  dear  little 
one  too." 

"  Are  there  many  of  you  ?  " 

"  Six  in  all ;  there  has  been  more.  And 
mother  isn't  strong.  If  she  had  been,  I  would 
have  gone  away  before  this.  I  could  have 
found  some  place  to  work  for  my  board,  and 
got  into  a  good  school.  I  was  going  once,  four 
years  ago.  I  had  the  place,  over  in  Wilton, 
and  then  Zenas  came  down  with  whooping- 
cough,  and   the  others  had    it,  the  baby  died 
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then,  and  I  couldn't  leave  mother.  But  she 
felt  so  badly  about  it  I  didn't  let  her  know 
what  'twas  to  me." 

Mirabel  was  becoming  interested  in  the  sim- 
ple story. 

"  Have  you  given  it  up  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Given  it  up !  Not  at  all.  I'll  know  more 
some  time,  and  be  fit  to  be  a  teacher,  if  I  am 
forty  years  old  first." 

"  You  like  teaching,  then  ? " 

"  I  like  it  well  enough  here,  only  the  children 
ask  me  so  many  questions  that  are  not  in  the 
books  and  I  can't  answer.  Teddy  Dame 
wanted  to  know  yesterday  what  water  was 
made  of,  and  how  they  knew  the  sun  was  just 
so  far  away,  and  I  couldn't  tell  him.  I  know 
something  about  it,  but  it  isn't  very  plain  to 
me  when  I  never  saw  a  telescope  or  studied 
much  in  astronomy.  I'd  like  to  know  things 
for  themselves  —  one  must  feel  so  rich.  Teddy 
asked,  one  day,  what  made  some  things  green 
and  some  red  and  yellow.  I  suppose  real 
good  teachers  know  such  things ;  don't 
they?" 

It  was  an  embarrassing  question.     "Some 
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teach  one  branch  and  some  another,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  But,  Miss  Vane,  the  very  best  teacher  you 
ever  knew  —  or  had,  I  mean  —  didn't  she  have  to 
know  a  great  deal  of  all  things  ?  Scholars  ask 
all  kinds  of  questions.  I  want  to  see  what 
hope  there  would  be  for  me.  Please  describe 
your  very  best  lady  teacher  ?  " 

The  large  gray  eyes  were  turned  on  her  with 
their  most  intense  gaze.  Mirabel  thought 
quickly.  This  girl  aspiring  to  be  the  "  best  "  ? 
Her  thoughts  ran  over  the  graceful  or  dignified 
or  stylish  lady  "  professors"  at  Madame  Blank's 
elegant  establishment,  where  her  own  honors 
had  been  won.  Impossible  to  imagine  this 
pale,  plain  girl  in  such  a  position.  She  would 
show  one  of  them  off  in  glowing  lights,  and  the 
girl  would  see  for  herself  how  impossible  it  was. 
She  really  had  no  idea  of  what  was  expected  of 
a  teacher  "  out  in  the  world." 

But  which  one  should  she  describe  ?  Not  so 
easy  to  choose,  after  all.  Those  whTo  excelled 
in  one  respect  were  quite  likely  to  be  glaringly 
deficient  in  others.  It  would  not  do  to  be  able 
to  go  only  half-way  in    the   answer ;   this   girl 
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might  ask  troublesome  questions,  like  the 
"  children."  The  "  very  best  "  she  repeated 
in  her  thought,  and  the  word  came  to  her. 
Had  not  they  always  said  of  one  that  she  was 
"  the  very  best  teacher  that  ever  lived,"  though 
there  were  others  more  brilliant,  even  more 
wise  ?     She  answered,  slowly  :  — 

"  I  think  that  my  astronomy  teacher,  Miss 
Margaret  Earle,  would  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments of  your  question  best  of  any  one  that  I 
ever  knew." 

"  What  a  pretty  name !  Different  from 
Mercy  Task.     Was  she  tall  ?  " 

"  Medium  height." 

"  Handsome  ?  " 

"  No,  and  yes.  Better  than  handsome  when 
she  was  roused  in  the  class-room  or  in  com- 
pany ;  there  was  so  much  soul  in  her  face." 

"  It  must  be  worth  so  much  to  be  beautiful," 
with  a  half-sigh.  "  I  should  think  it  would 
make  any  one  happy,"  with  a  side  glance  at  the 
girl  beside  her,  that  pleased  Mirabel  as  well  as 
some  more  open  flatteries.  '*  Of  course  she 
dressed  nicely  ? " 

"  In  good  taste.    I  don't  think  it  troubled  her 
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any  further.  I  never  thought  about  that  when 
with  her." 

"Could  she  answer  all  your  questions?" 
With  a  smile  this  was  asked. 

"  We  used  to  ask  enough,  but  she  had  read 
and  studied  a  great  deal." 

"  What  did  she  read  ?  " 

"  She  said,  any  thing  that  would  improve  her 
own  mind  or  give  her  help  for  others." 

"  Not  stories,  then,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  unless  they  were  a  help  ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  read  any  thing  I  can  get." 

"  She  advised  us  not  to.  It  was  a  loss  of 
time  and  of  strength." 

"  But  what  is  one  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  she  would  say  to  you." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Ask  if  there  were  not  things  enough  around 
you  for  you  to  study  and  learn  from  ?  " 

Mercy  looked  about  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

"  What  is  that  bird  ?  "  Mirabel  asked,  as  one, 
hidden  in  some  leafy  covert  near,  just  then 
broke  forth  with  a  good-night  song. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  don't 
know  much   about   birds,"  and   then,  turning, 
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she  met  Mirabel's  eye,  and  the  two  smiled  to- 
gether. "  I  see,"  said  Mercy,  "she  studied  every- 
where. But  one  wants  so  many  things  explained, 
and  I  am  twenty-one  now,  time  to  be  through 
school.     Was  she  always  pleasant,  Miss  Vane  ? " 

"Yes,  always;  and  I  think  she  loved  every 
pupil  that  she  had." 

"  I  understand  that,"  Mercy  interrupted. 
"  If  they  were  girls,  pretty,  nice  girls,  she 
couldn't  help  it." 

"  They  were  not  all  '  nice,'  I  assure  you. 
Some  were  very  trying.  I  am  afraid  I  was  at 
times ;  but,  if  there  was  any  thing  good  in  one, 
she  always  brought  it  out." 

"How?" 

"  I  think,  because  she  was  so  in  earnest 
herself.  She  always  made  us  feel  that  we 
must  do  the  very  best  we  could.  Even  the 
idlest  girls  in  class  would  work  for  her.  And 
she  was  always  patient  with  us.  We  called  her 
1  Mother  Confessor ' ;  she  heard  our  complaints, 
sympathized  with  us,  and  yet  sent  us  away 
stronger.  I  have  seen  her  dark  eyes  fill  with 
tears,  while  she  pleaded  with  us,  many  a  time. 
She  was  the  *  best '  teacher,  Miss  Task." 
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"  And  I  wish  I  could  be  one  like  her,"  ex- 
claimed Mercy.  "  Miss  Vane,  I  would  rather 
be  such  a  teacher  of  girls,  having  their  love  and 
confidence,  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world. 
I  have  read  of  such,  but  I  never  knew  of  one 
before."  The  girl  was  leaning  forward,  ani- 
mated and  excited.  Mirabel  noted  the  firm 
lips  and  the  determined  expression. 

"  She  will  make  her  way,"  she  thought ; 
"but  I  wonder  if  she  will  be  just  such  a  one." 

"  I  never  can  be  contented  here,"  the  girl 
went  on,  "and  I  don't  know  why  I  should  try. 
I  think  every  body  ought  to  make  the  most  out 
of  themselves  they  can  ;  don't  you  ?  I'll  go  on 
as  I  have,  getting  all  I  can,  and  pretty  soon  the 
children  will  be  larger,  and  I'll  find  my  open 
door  then.  Do  you  know,  Miss  Vane,  whether 
this  lady  was  always  well  enough  off  to  do 
nothing  but  study  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  heard  her  say  that  she  worked 
hard  for  her  education  :  made  her  own  way.  I 
wish  I  knew  where  she  went  ;  I  would  tell  her 
about  you." 

"  I  wonder  how  she  began.     Do  you  know  ?  " 

Yes,  Mirabel  did,  but  could  she  say  it  to  this 
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stranger  ?  And  yet  she  had  asked  that  very 
morning  to  be  made  a  help  to  some  one.  Did 
not  that  mean  more  than  "comfortables  "  ? 

"I  will  tell  you  what  she  used  to  say  to  us," 
she  said,  at  last.  "  '  I  try  never  to  begin  any 
thing  except  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.'  I  sup- 
pose that  is  where  she  began  to  fit  for  a 
teacher." 

There  was  a  quick,  sudden  look  from  the  girl 
beside  her,  and  then  the  face  was  resolutely 
turned  away,  and  Mirabel  could  only  see  the 
side  line,  with  the  firm  lips  tightly  closed. 

Had  she  offended  her  ?  She  had  not  intended 
saying  any  such  a  thing,  but  the  words  had 
hardly  waited  her  decision. 

What  should  she  do  now  ? 

Not  say  more,  of  course.  She  was  not  a  min- 
ister or  a  missionary ;  not  even  a  teacher.  If 
she  had  been,  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to 
go  on  and  seek  to  make  an  impression. 

But,  being  merely  a  girl,  and  a  cultured  one  at 
that,  to  whom  every  thing  had  been  given,  even 
to  the  love  of  Christ  itself,  it  was  not  at  all  nec- 
essary, no,  nor  her  place,  to  attempt  "  preach- 
ing."    Being  in   the  "thought   of   God,"  why 
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should  she  try  to  bring  this  other  girl,  who 
seemed  hungry  clear  through,  into  it  too.  It 
was  not  expected  of  "their  set."  The  "love  of 
Christ  "  was  for  sacred  moments,  for  quiet  com- 
munings. To  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  subdued 
lights  of  stained  glass,  or  thrilled  to  fervor  by 
some  impassioned  burst  of  music.  Not  to  be 
dragged  out  in  the  open  air,  and  talked  over 
with  a  girl  in  calico  dress,  and  sunbonnet  in 
hand  for  a  fan. 

Very  few  of  our  real  thoughts  find  expression. 
If  they  are  written  out  in  full  "  on  the  other 
side,"  they  will  read  very  strangely  to  us  at 
some  time.  Mirabel  did  not  say  these  things, 
even  to  herself.  They  were  the  natural  out- 
comes of  her  own  education. 

It  was  well  she  had  asked  that  morning  to  be 
made  a  "help  "  to  some  one. 

The  prayers  of  our  best  moments  are  often 
the  saving  of  those  hours  that  are  fraught  with 
trials  and  temptations. 

She  could  not  be  satisfied.  There  came  a 
longing  impulse  into  her  heart,  and  out  of  it  she 
said  :  "  Perhaps  you  have  learned  this  al- 
ready, Miss  Task.  She  was  the  one  that  led 
me  to  find  it." 
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There  was  no  word,  but  a  quick  shake  of  the 
averted  head.  Mirabel  put  out  her  own  hand 
and  gently  laid  it  on  the  thin  restless  fingers  of 
the  other.  How  much  a  hand-clasp  will  do  in 
the  world.  This  touch  broke  Mercy  down. 
The  tight  lips  trembled,  and  the  free  hand  was 
lifted  to  hide  the  sudden  tears,  while  the  small 
frame  shook  with  sobs.  Mirabel  waited  for  the 
storm  to  pass  by. 

But  in  all  her  life  she  would  never  forget 
those  moments  after  her  "  witnessing."  While 
the  twilight  deepened,  the  birds  twittered  in 
sleepy  notes,  and  the  plash  of  the  small  stream 
over  the  dam  grew  more  distinct  as  other  sounds 
subsided.  The  children  had  gone  home  with 
full  pails  long  before.  They  seemed  left  alone 
in  that  mountain  ravine,  only  that  One  was  be- 
side them,  and  waited. 

"  I  think  He  would  help  you,"  Mirabel  said, 
at  last,  when  the  sobs  were  stayed. 

"  How  would  He  ?  " 

"  I  can  not  say,  I  am  sure.  He  says,  '  Come 
unto  me,' and  'I  will  give  you  rest.'  Would 
not  that  be  a  good  thing  to  begin  with  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  known  any  yet,"  quickly ;  "  I 
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think  I  would  enjoy  it.  But  how  does  He  give 
it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  our  wants  are  all  alike." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  ours,  for 
instance." 

"  I  have  never  been  very  much  of  a  Christ- 
ian," Mirabel  said,  humbly,  "  but  I  know  I  have 
been  happier  in  that  at  times  than  in  any  thing 
else.  But  some  older  friend  will  tell  you  better 
than  I  can,  Miss  Task." 

"  I  do  not  want  them  to,  and  I  believe  you 
quicker.  Do  you  think,  Miss  Vane,  that  God 
would  help  me  to  what  I  want  if  I  should  ask 
Him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  or  help  you  to  bear  it." 

"  I  don't  want  to  bear  it  ;  and  I  have  asked 
Him  often." 

The  questions  were  becoming  too  deep  for 
Mirabel's  knowledge  ;  she  turned  aside. 

"I  wish  you  would  just  love  Him,"  she  said, 
simply.  "  I  know  He  is  a  good  friend.  I 
never  have  had  any  great  trials  but  my 
mother's  death,  and  perhaps  I  can  not  under- 
stand yours  ;  but  Jesus  can,  and  loves  you." 

"  You   don't    know  how   wicked    I    am,   and 
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always  have  been,  Miss  Vane."  The  hard, 
bitter  tone  was  gone  ;  the  voice  sounded  weary 
and  hopeless,  and  the  face  was  a  sad  one.  "  I 
have  wanted  to  come  to  Him  for  years,  but  I 
wouldn't  let  myself.  I  said  if  He  denied  me 
every  thing  I  would  stand  it.  But  it  has  been 
very  hard.  I  never  thought  before  that  per- 
haps Christ  did  care  for  me  a  little." 

"  And  will  you  let  Him  ?  "  joyfully. 

"  I  will  try,"  softly.  "  I  am  sure,  if  you  need 
any  help,  I  must  a  great  deal  more." 

There  was  not  much  to  say  after  that.  But 
Mirabel  went  up  the  steep  path  with  a  strange 
new  joy  beside  her.  She  had  been  chosen  to 
help  a  soul,  and  any  other  pleasure  that  had 
come  into  her  sunny  life  could  not  equal  this. 

Strange  that  she  had  been  blind  so  long. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MERCY   AT    HOME. 

"jy/TERCY  walked  home  in  the  gloaming 
-*-*-*-  with  a  spirit  as  quiet  as  the  hour.  It 
was  such  a  new  thing  for  her  to  feel  quiet. 
The  way  was  narrow,  and  dark  with  overhang- 
ing trees  and  bushes,  but  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  all  her  life  and  felt  no  fear. 

At  about  a  half-mile  south-west  from  the 
mill  the  road  turned  sharply  toward  the  east, 
holding  in  its  outer  angle,  up  a  little  slope  to 
the  right,  a  low,  rambling,  wood-colored  house, 
known  as  the  "  Old  Squire  Task  place."  In  its 
palmy  days  of  the  past  it  may  have  presented  a 
respectable  appearance,  but  its  gentility  had 
long  since  departed.  Its  front  gate  hung  by 
one  hinge,  and  had  worn  a  deep  rut  in  the 
ground  where  the  outer  edge  had  been  pushed 
along  by  many  hands.  The  yard  was  bordered 
with  a   straggling  thicket  of  wild-rose  bushes  : 

thistles  and  burdocks  flourished  in  every  cor- 
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ner.  Beside  the  untrimmed  walk  were  two 
narrow  beds  that  in  the  daylight  flaunted  a 
mass  of  gay  colors  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 
Over  the  small  front  windows  and  along  the 
stoop  were  trained  morning-glories  and  coarse 
flowering-beans ;  but,  do  their  best,  the  hands 
of  women  and  children  could  not  hide  the  evi- 
dences of  neglect  every  where.  There  were  no 
vines  large  enough  to  cover  the  leaning-down 
barn-doors ;  no  trees  to  shield  the  broken- 
topped  chimneys  ;  no  blossoms  to  hide  the  one- 
sided door-stones.  Joe  Task,  the  old  squire's 
son,  was  a  "poor  stick,"  as  the  men  had  said  : 
full  of  fancies  and  dreams. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Mercy  to  see  all 
this.  It  was  as  vivid  a  picture  to  her  mind  in 
the  dark  as  the  light. 

She  passed  swiftly  up  the  walk  now  to  the 
door.     On  the  step  were  two  or  three  children. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  home  with  us  ? " 
whined  Zenas ;  "made  us  come  way  home 
alone." 

"Who  was  that  girl,  say,  Mercy?"  piped  a 
shriller  treble.  "  She  boards  up  to  Mrs. 
Dame's,   but   what's   her   name  ?      Wa'n't  her 
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dress  pretty,  though  ?  Posies  all  over  it ;  and 
such  a  shiny  belt.  Why  don't  you  get  a  dress 
like  that,  Mercy  ?  —  and  then  'twould  be  made 
over  for  me,"  she  added  confidentially  to 
Zenas,  for  the  older  sister  had  gone  on  with- 
out answering. 

A  small  kerosene  lamp  was  burning  in  the 
"living-room,"  but  turned  low  as  if  to  save  oil, 
and  filling  the  room  with  its  vile  odor. 

Mercy  went  straight  to  the  table  and  turned 
up  the  blaze. 

"  This  smell  will  make  your  head  ache  worse, 
mother,"  she  said. 

The  room  was  large,  but  bare  and  plain. 
The  low  ceiling  was  rough  and  flaky  with  its 
many  coats  of  whitewash.  The  wall-paper  was 
of  the  cheapest,  and  carefully  patched  in  many 
places ;  the  furniture  of  the  most  common. 
A  woman  sat  in  a  low  wooden  rocker,  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  trying  to  soothe  a  restless 
infant  in  her  arms. 

Mercy  went  up  behind  her  and  stroked  the 
hair  back  softly  from  the  aching  temples  ;  then 
stooped  and  kissed  the  forehead.  The  mother 
looked  up   quickly  at   such   an  unusual   caress 
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from  this  girl.  Such  a  sweet,  gentle  mother- 
face,  care-lined  though  it  was,  but  lacking  the 
strength  of  the  younger  !  And  baby's  was  like 
it  ;  the  only  really  pretty  face  of  the  six. 

"Are  you  tired  out  with  him,  mother?"  she 
asked. 

"  Poor  little  fellow !  his  teeth  are  troubling 
him,"  was  the  answer,  "and  he  feels  the  heat. 
If  you  will  get  me  a  little  warm  water  I  will 
bathe  him  some.     That  may  quiet  him." 

As  she  went  to  the  sink,  she  saw  that  the 
supper-dishes  were  piled  there,  still  waiting. 

"  Never  mind  those,"  Mrs.  Task. said,  quickly  ; 
"  I  can  do  them  when  baby  is  asleep." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  stayed  so  late,"  Mercy 
explained,  quietly,  "  but  Miss  Vane  came  down 
to  the  mill,  and  askQd  me  to  sit  down  with  her, 
and  I  did  ;  we  had  a  long  talk." 

"  Do  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  I  do.  I  never  saw  any  one  like  her  before. 
If  I  was  rich,  I  would  try  to  be  like  her." 

"Can't  you  without  being  rich?"  ventured 
the  mother. 

"  Perhaps  so,  in  some  things."  Then  she 
went  to  the  dishes,   and   after   those   came   a 
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few  preparations  for  the  plain  breakfast.  Then 
she  was  at  liberty  to  find  her  own  low  chamber, 
her  place  of  refuge,  filled  with  memories  of 
unrest,  of  aching  longings,  ambitious  dreams, 
and  bitter  envies.  None  of  these  came  in  with 
her  to-night.  Quietly  she  turned  the  wooden 
button  over  the  latch,  placed  her  tallow  candle 
on  the  stand  covered  with  a  fringed  piece  of 
old  linen,  and  brought  her  Bible  to  its  light. 
It  was  not  an  unfamiliar  book,  but  she  had 
never  brought  the  spirit  of  to-night  to  its  study. 
She  had  liked  the  Old  Testament  best  hereto- 
fore :  its  stern  lessons  had  seemed  her  best 
idea  of  God.  But  to-night  she  turned  at  once 
to  the  promise  that  had  been  spoken  so  softly 
by  Mirabel,  and  studied  it  long  and  thought- 
fully ;  and  the  truth  grew  plainer  and  sweeter 
—  the  sweet  old  truth  that  unfolds,  link  by  link, 
as  a  rose  opens  its  fair  petals,  and  lets  you  at 
last  into  its  fragrant  heart.  Her  questionings 
about  her  own  "  place  "  in  the  world  grew  still. 
Her  "  place  "  must  be  God's  place  for  her.  If 
He  said,  Go  out  and  abound,  and  be  able  to  help 
to  wider  paths  the  young  brothers  and  sisters, 
for   whom    her   ambition    was    unbounded,  she 
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would  be  glad.  If  He  said,  Relieve  here  the 
frail,  loving  mother,  guide  the  others,  she 
would  be  content  —  because  He  had  loved 
her. 

The  covenant  was  made  that  would  hold  for 
ever.  And  the  girl,  who  knew  her  own  ambi- 
tious heart,  could  not  understand  how  it  was 
that  she  was  so  satisfied,  and  yet  had  no 
promise  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  desires  that  had 
made  up  her  life.  She  was  standing  in  the 
moonlight,  wondering  over  this  and  her  new 
joy,  when  a  faint  tap  came  to  the  door. 

"  It's  mother,"  the  girl  thought,  turning  the 
button  back. 

Mrs.  Task  came  in  hesitatingly,  but  Mercy 
put  her  young  arm  around  her,  and,  leading  her 
over  to  the  window,  placed  her  in  a  barrel - 
chair ;  then,  drawing  a  wooden  stool  to  her  feet, 
crossed  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  looked  up. 

"  Now,  go  on,  mother  ;  what  is  it  ? " 

"I  hated  to  disturb  you,  dear;  but  —  father 
is  in  trouble  again." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  At  the  store ;  and  Mr.  Gresham  says,  if  he 
does  not  pay  twenty  dollars  of  it  by  to-morrow 
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morning,  he  will  take  one  of  the  cows,  as  he  is 
wanting  one.  But  what  can  we  do  with  only 
one  cow  left  ?  " 

"  He  can  not  have  it,"  and  very  quietly 
Mercy  rose,  unlocked  a  small  hair-covered 
trunk,  and,  reaching  in  to  the  top,  drew  out  an 
envelope  and  laid  it  in  her  mother's  hand. 

The  candle  had  been  -put  out  long  before, 
but  she  had  not  needed  any  light  to  find  the 
envelope  t>r  to  count  out  its  contents.  She 
knew  there  was,  just  the  sum  named  by  her 
mother.  The  careful  savings  of  her  year  of 
patient,  faithful  teaching,  —  representing  the 
unnecessary  half-yards  of  calico  saved,  the 
"  choice  "  when  there  was  a  penny  to  choose. 

"Father  says  he'll  have  some  when  he  gets 
in  his  oats ;  if  he  hadn't  lost  so  much  hay,  it 
wouldn't  have  happened.  He's  sure  he  can 
make  it  up  soon.  But  —  oh,  Mercy,  child,  it 
is  too  bad ! "  and  the  tears  could  not  be  kept 
back  longer ;  "  after  you've  saved  and  scrimped 
so  long  to  get  it  for  your  education  ;  it  is  too 
bad  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  mother,"  Mercy  returned, 
bravely,    gently    stroking    the    thin,    toil-worn 
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hand  in  her  own.  "-Maybe  he'll  have  it  for 
me  again,  and,  if  not,  why,  mother,  I've  found 
something  better  even  than  money,"  and  the 
mother,  looking  into  the  bright,  uplifted  face, 
guessed  her  granted  prayer,  and  rejoiced. 

Perhaps,  when  she  went  away,  she  did  not, 
quite  as  readily  as  the  girl,  put  away  the 
thought  of  the  changed  plan  for  the  money. 

She  was  older,  and  knew  that  life  does  not 
permit  us  to  stay  long  at  a  time  upon  our 
Pisgah  tops.  There  was  more  of  her  life  behind 
her,  and  less  for  the  flowers  of  hope. 

They  had  a  long  talk  together  then,,  these 
two,  more  than  for  years  past.  Since  the  girl 
had  become  so  restless,  the  mother  had  stood 
a  little  in  awe  of  her.  The  sharp  speech  and 
the  kind  act  had  often  gone  together. 

Now,  as  they  talked,  the  daughter  found  that 
the  mother,  gentle  as  she  seemed,  had  had 
her  ambitions  also.  The  narrow  means  and 
contracted  circle  of  influence  had  not  been 
the  fulfilment  of  her  girlish  dreams.  Mercy 
caught  glimpses  of  victories  gained  that  raised 
her  patient  mother  in  her  estimation. 

And  was  it  nothing   to  have  proved  a  true 
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wife  to  one  who  failed  to  realize  those  dreams  ? 
But  the  daughter  only  thought  that. 

She  was  glad  to  find  that  her  new  peace  did 
not  flit  with  the  night.  She  found  that  it  was 
"  very  good  "  to  waken  with  a  joy  in  the  heart. 

It  furnished  a  relish  for  the  breakfast  of 
warmed-over  potatoes  and  lettuce  eaten  with 
plain  vinegar  sweetened  with  a  little  maple- 
molasses,  corn  coffee  seasoned  with  the  same, 
and  corn-bread  and  butter.    m 

Mr.  Task  came  in,  looking  guiltily  at  his 
oldest  child.  Mercy  said  "  good-morning,"  and 
his  shallow  nature  at  once  bubbled  up  in  some 
trivial  remarks.  But,  really,  the  act  of  polite- 
ness had  been  more  embarrassing  to  her  than 
the  spirit  of  kindness.  She  had  tried  saying 
"  as  Thou  wilt  "  this  morning  again,  and  found 
that  she  could  do  it  heartily.  She  could  pity 
any  one  that  was  not  as  happy  as  she. 

"  When  I  get  to  be  a  man,"  said  Zenas,  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  eight  years,  "  I  sha'n't  sell 
berries  when  they're  extra  nice.  I  shall  eat 
them  my  own  self  and  have  white  sugar  all 
over  them,  too." 

"  Men  don't  have  every  thing,"  returned  his 
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sister  Serena,  complacently,  from  her  added 
height  of  two  years  more. 

"  Perhaps  some  don't,  but  I  shall." 

"  I  used  to  think  just  so  myself,"  Mr.  Task 
spoke  up,  "but  somehow  I  didn't,  not  yet." 

Had  even  this  dreamer  been  disappointed, 
then  ?  It  was  a  new  thought  to  Mercy.  Was 
every  one  carrying  lost  hopes  ? 

"  When  I  grow  up  big,"  remarked  six-year- 
old  Phyllis,  "  I'm  going  to  be  a  school-teacher, 
like  Mercy  is.  A  school-teacher  is  the  nicest 
thing  in  the  world." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  only  a  great  deal  better  one," 
and  the  older  sister  smiled  pleasantly  on  her. 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Serena,  complacently  ;  "  I 
wouldn't.  I'd  rather  be  a  milliner;  then  I 
could  have  all  the  new  hats  I  wanted  myself. 
My,  don't  I  wish  my  hair  curled  like  that  little 
girl's  up  to  My'  Dame's." 

"  Say,  Mr.  Dame's,"  corrected  the  sister 
teacher. 

"  What's  the  difference  ?  We  ain't  big-bugs 
to  put  on  airs." 

"  We  can  be  polite,  though,"  the  mother  said, 
gently,  "if  we  are  not  rich," 
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"  Mr.  Dame,  then,"  shrugging  impatiently, 

"  You'd  look  pretty,  though,  with  sueh  a 
head  on  you  as  hers,  wouldn't  you ! "  This 
speaker,  a  green,  over-grown  lad,  had  been  too 
busy  in  emptying  his  plate  to  be  heard  from 
before.  "  You'd  set  every  thing  in  the  room 
on  fire." 

Serena  flushed  angrily.  There  was  no  deny- 
ing that  her  hair  was  one  of  the  brightest  of 
"  high  tones,"  and  she  was  very  sensitive  on 
the  subject. 

"  It's  none  of  your  business,  Beriah  Task," 
she  exclaimed.  "And,  any  way,  you  was  out 
again  last  night ;  I  heard  you  come  in,"  spite- 
fully. 

"Yes,  sir,"  and  Mr.  Task  roused  himself 
suddenly,  and  put  on  what  his  chums  called  his 
"  silly  dignified  air."  "  I  was  aware  that  you 
were  out  late  again,  and  was  going  to  inquire 
the  cause.     Where  were  you,  Beriah  ?" 

The  lad  glanced  quickly  toward  his  mother, 
then  dropped  his  eyes  on  his  plate  again. 
"  Down  to  the  Burrow,"  he  said,  defiantly. 

"  That  place  !  And  what  have  I  told  you, 
sir?     That  I  wouldn't  have  a  son  of  mine  in 
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such  company  and  such  associations.  Remem- 
ber that  hereafter,  sir,  while  you  remain  under 
the  shelter  of  my  roof." 

The  boy  pushed  back  his  plate,  and  left  the 
table  and  room  noisily. 

"  Now  Beriah'll  go  off  in  the  woods,"  Zenas 
said,  wisely.  The  mother  sighed.  Mercy 
quietly  slipped  out  into  the  shed.  The  lad 
had  reached  down  a  box  from  a  high  beam,  and 
was  going  out. 

"  Where  now,  Beriah  ?  "  the  sister  asked. 

"  Going  fishing,"  sullenly. 

"  Oh,  Beriah,  think  of  mother  !  " 

"  I  have.  If  'twa'n't  for  her,  I'd  clear  out  to- 
day.    He'd  better  talk,"  scornfully. 

"  Never  mind  him.  Isn't  there  any  thing 
here  for  you  to  do  to-day  ? " 

"  I  presume  I  could  find  some  thing,"  and 
the  idea  was  so  suggestive  he  almost  smiled. 

"There's  the  corn  to  hoe." 

"  What's  the  use  ?  "  hotly.  "  Didn't  I  do  the 
very  best  I  could,  and  get  a  lot  of  hay  down, 
every  bit  I  could  alone,  and  then  father 
wouldn't  help  a  bit,  and  I  couldn't  get  it  in 
before  it  got  wet,  and  then  it  was  out  all  that 
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rainy  week,  till  it  got  musty  as  could  be.  And 
there  those  cops  stand  yet,  sour  and  black.  I 
wish  father  had  to  look  at  them  every  hour  of 
the  day!" 

"  Never  mind  father ;  we  can't  make  him 
over.  Let's  do  the  best  we  can  here,  our- 
selves," urged  the  sister. 

"  Here !  I  thought  you  was  going  away  so 
fast." 

"  I  don't  know  when." 

"  Why,  you  said  '  pretty  soon,'  and  then  you'd 
find  a  place  for  me  too." 

"I've  let  my  father  take  all  my  money." 

"Whew!"  and  the  boy  gave  a  long  whistle. 
"  Well,  you  have  done  it  !     Given  up  going  ?  " 

"  Till  the  right  time.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can 
here  now." 

"What's  come  over  you  this  morning,  any 
way,  Mercy  ?  "  the  boy  asked,  curiously. 

"  I'm  going  to  try  *nd  do  what  is  right,  and 
leave  the  rest."  That  was  the  most  of  a  "  con- 
fession" for  her  mistakes  that  the  girl  could 
make  ;  but  it  meant  a  good  deal  as  her  gray 
eyes  looked  into  the  darker  ones  above  her 
level.      The   angry   light    died   out   from    his. 
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"Won't  you  see  now  if  there's  something  for 
you  to  do  ? "  she  asked. 

"I'd  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  leave  it  all  for 
you  to  do,"  and  the  boy  turned  and  placed  the 
box  again  on  the  high  beam.  "  I  say,  sis,  I'll 
do  my  best  to  stand  it  a  while  longer.  There's 
the  oats,  and  I  won't  get  caught  on  those  if  I 
put  them  in  the  barn  by  the  handful.  And  I'll 
be  a  man  some  day  yet." 

"  I  hope  so,  and  a  good  one." 

"  Can't  say  about  that,  but  no  make-believe, 
any  way,"  and,  shouldering  a  hoe,  the  boy 
marched  off,  whistling  some  lively  tune  to 
convince  his  sister  that  he  was  not  at  all 
troubled  with  serious  thoughts. 

School  went  on  about  as  usual  that  day  and 
for  many  following.  Mirabel  came  into  the  little 
hot  room,  destitute  of  blinds  or  shading  tree, 
one  afternoon.  The  stage  was  late  and  the 
mail  not  in  yet,  and  she  bethought  her  to  wait 
there. 

It  was  very  evident  that  Mercy  was  em- 
barrassed by  her  coming.  She  gave  her  the 
only  chair,  by  a  raised  desk,  awkwardly  and 
blushing.     Found  a  ragged  palm-leaf  fan,  and 
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offered  it,  retaining  the  handle  in  her  own  hand, 
but  Mirabel  drew  another  from  her  belt  and 
opened  it,  wishing  that  she  had  stayed  away 
until  invited. 

But  the  moment  the  teacher  turned  back  to 
her  restless,  uneasy  subjects  the  change  was 
wonderful.  There  was  no  embarrassment  then. 
The  shy  country  girl  was  at  home  in  her  work  ; 
that  was  evident.  It  would  not  have  served 
in  the  city  as  a  "  model  school-room."  It 
was  not  "run  like  machinery";  but  it  was 
unique,  the  ways  original.  The  children  were 
not  "advanced"  in  books,  but  they  knew  the 
reasons  for  things.  Mirabel  thought  it  was  no 
wonder  they  asked  strange  questions,  when  she 
heard  the  "  first  class  in  Geography "  recite. 
Her  respect  for  Mercy  increased  each  moment. 
It  grew  upon  her  that  she  might  not  have  made 
a  mistake,  after  all,  in  her  choice  of  work.  She 
did  not  try  to  imagine  Mercy  as  filling  the  place 
of  one  of  the  "stylish,"  "finished"  teachers 
at  Madame  Blank's  any  longer.  It  dawned 
upon  her  that  the  girl  was  capable  of  making 
a  place  of  her  own,  and  very  likely  would. 
She  resolved   to   find   out  Miss  Earle's  where- 
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abouts  on  her  return  to  the  city,  and  write  to 
her  about  this  mountain  girl.  Perhaps  she 
could  help  her. 

The  two  sat  in  the  quiet  room  for  a  long 
while  after  the  last  child  had  gone  out.  It  was 
not  the  first  meeting  since  that  evening  by  the 
old  mill,  but  it  was  the  first  long  talk. 

Mercy  had  said  to  her  in  the  pathway  up  to 
the  little  church,  "  I  have  decided,  Miss  Vane, 
to  try  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  way  that  your 
Miss  Earle  did."     That  was  all. 

To-night  they  talked  of  books. 

"  I  would  like  a  list  of  books,  Miss  Vane," 
Mercy  said,  "such  as  you  have  read  that  did 
you  good.  Once  in  a  while,  perhaps,  I  might 
find  one,  and  there  would  be  a  comfort  in  even 
knowing  the  names.  I  like  to  know  about 
things.  I  have  eight  or  ten  '  book  catalogues,' 
of  different  houses,  that  I  have  sent  for  —  some 
are  free,  and  some  I  pay  ten  cents  for  —  and  I 
can  not  tell  you  how  much  I  get  out  of  them. 
I  read  them  over  and  over.  I  know  the  names 
of  every  book  some  authors  have  written,  and  I 
make  up  my  mind  what  kind  of  a  person  the 
author  is  from  his  titles.     There  is  one,  I  know, 
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likes  beautiful  things,  his  names  are  always  so 
graceful  and  sweet.  And  another,  I  am  sure, 
studies  a  great  deal ;  and  one  likes  mathemat- 
ics ;  and  another  poetry.  But  all  I  know  is 
the  titles.  Will  you  tell  me  some  of  the  real 
good  books,  please  ?  " 

How  heartily  Mirabel  regretted  the  shortness 
of  the  list  she  could  give,  and  her  meagre 
information.     But  she  was  frank. 

"  I  have  not  read  one  quarter  as  much  of 
good  solid  reading  as  I  ought,"  she  admitted. 
"  The  truth  is,  there  is  always  so  much  going 
on  that  I  neglect  that." 

"  Going  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  society,  I  mean." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  there'd  be  any  thing  quite 
equal  to  books,"  remarked  Mercy. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  other  things  have  a  faculty 
of  crowding  those  out — heavy  ones,  I  mean. 
I  am  afraid  you  are  a  bookworm,  Miss  Task." 

"  I  would  like  to  have  had  a  mind  like  Mar- 
garet Fuller,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  minister 
lent  me  her  life." 

"  Have  you  ever  read  Ruskin  ?  "  asked  Mira- 
bel. 
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"  No,  but  I  know  the  names  of  some  of  his 
books.     I  am  afraid  he  is  beyond  me." 

"  No  :  he  is  wise,  but  helpful  too,  I  think. 
I  like  him.  Would  you  like  to  read  some  of 
his  writings  ?     I  did  not  bring  many  books." 

"Very  much." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  it  to  you.  Or  would 
it  be  pleasanter  to  read  it  together? " 

"Of  course  it  would  be,  for  me." 

"  We  will,  then.  Can  you  stop  each  night  on 
your  way  home  from  school?"  and  that  was 
soon  arranged,  to  Mercy's  great  satisfaction. 

"  Have  you  ever  studied  botany  ? "  Mirabel 
asked  presently,  plucking  some  wild-wood  beau- 
ties from  the  bouquet  in  a  broken-nosed  pitcher 
at  hand.     "I  do  not  know  this  flower." 

"  Only  from  a  small  book." 

"I  like  the  study,"  went  on  Mirabel. 
"  Couldn't  we  take  some  time  for  that  too  ? " 

"  I  could." 

"  I  will  send  home  for  my  books  to-morrow, 
then,"  said  Mirabel.  "  I  find  flowers  every 
day  I  do  not  know,  and  they  say  that  no 
knowledge  is  ever  lost,  but  will  be  of  use  some- 
where. " 
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That  night  she  wrote  her  long  delayed 
answer  to  Joy  Alden's  letter. 

"  And  I  am  really  developing  into  a 
teacher,"  she  wrote.  "  A  teacher  in  the  line  of 
natural  science.  My  class  in  botany  and  plant- 
life  is  secured,  not  on  an  extravagant  basis,  and 
we  only  await  the  text-books.  Question  and 
conversation  class  already  open.  Furthermore, 
I  am  elected  Professor  and  Enlightener  of  the 
dark  sayings  of  Ruskin,  and  expounder  of  his 
wisdom.  Carlyle  may  even  be  my  next  ven- 
ture. Do  you  recall  Miss  Earle  ?  And  did 
you  ever  hear  her  say,  '  Leave  a  little  empty 
place,  girls,  in  the  world,  when  you  go  out  of 
it  ? '  " 

"  That  will  sound  strangely  to  Joy  Alden,  at 
Long  Branch,"  she  said,  as  she  directed  the 
envelope,  and  sealed  it  with  violet  wax  and  a 
monogram.  "  But  Joy  used  to  be  one  to  say 
things  to.  I  believe  I  love  her  the  best  of  any 
of  the  girls,  after  all." 

And  will  any  girl  wonder  at  knowing  that 
the  sleep  of  Mercy  Task  that  night  was  broken, 
and  her  waking  dreams  rosy  with  promise  ? 
Such  a  beautiful  thing  had  come  into  her  life, 
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and  taken  her  into  its  very  heart.  How  could 
she  help  but  be  better  in  the  time  to  come  ? 
She  could  never  again  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  be 
unhappy,  when  God  had  given  her  so  very, 
very  much  of  gooa 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NAMING   BABY. 

TV  7TIRABEL  drew  Joy's  answer  from  her 
■L*-*-  pocket  one  afternoon  a  week  later  and 
read  it  to  Madame  Merril.  The  two  were  sit- 
ting together  in  the  "  Cozy  Corner,"  as  the 
girl  had  named  it,  of  that  odd  "  Court." 

The  season  was  wearing  away.  The  high 
tide  of  summer  was  past,  burned  out  by  the 
fervid  August  heats.  The  hills  were  dotted 
with  golden  flecks  of  early  yellowing  grain. 
The  grass  bent  its  waving  head  with  a  silvery 
sheen  unknown  to  its  earlier  green.  There 
was  a  difference  in  the  very  air.  From  its 
June  clearness  to  the  misty  haze  that  hung 
like  a  bridal  veil,  softening,  but  not  concealing. 
It  was  full  of  richness,  too  ;  the  scent  of  early- 
ripening  apples,  and  wild  grapes  turning,  and 
mountain-laurel,  tropical  in  its  fragrance,  and 
poisonous  dogwood  bunches,  and  wild  thyme 
and  sages. 

228 
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Her  voice  fell  clearly  into  that  upper  atmos- 
phere as  she  read  :  — 

"  Brief  as  it  was,  your  letter  gave  me  pleasure.  It  was  like 
one  of  your  clear  mountain-breezes,  bringing  rest  and  refresh- 
ing. Only  it  passed  by  as  quickly,  and  my  solitary  solace 
was,  its  re-perisal,  to  find,  if  might  be,  its  elusive  charm. 
How  can  I  return  it  ?  Not  in  kind,  certainly,  for  that  coin 
does  not  ring  at  this  watering-place.  Long  Branch  owns  no 
nature  but  human  nature.  There  is  plenty  of  that;  and, 
glossed  over  as  we  best  can,  it  will  show  itself  at  times.  I 
presume  it  is  felt  even  more  than  seen.  I  humbly  trust  I 
keep  my  own  from  being  obtrusive.  That  is,  if  I  have  any  of 
my  own  left. 

"  Did  you  ever  wonder  what  you  really  were  of  yourself  ?  If 
you  had  been  left  in  a  '  state  of  nature,'  that  is,  and  not  var- 
nished, and  'toned,'  and  polished,  out  of  all  original  sem- 
blance. I  have  been  guilty  of  wondering  if  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  have  been  born  a  Hottentot,  more  comfortable 
to  have  lived  and  died  a  barbarian.     But  this  aside. 

"  Society  still  '  goes  on.'  Some  go  down  and  we  dance 
heartlessly  above  the  ripples.  It  will  serve  me  in  the  same 
way  in  time. 

"  But  the  season  is  a  gay  one,  and  good  —  for  the  hotels  and 
doctors.  Yesterday  was  a  specimen.  I  rose  at  ten,  too  late 
for  the  '  sunrise  on  the  water,'  breakfasted  at  eleven,  dressed 
and  went  out  to  lunch  at  4ialf-past  one,  a  short  drive,  and 
around  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Waldringham's  at  four  for  a  tennis,  on  to 
a  garden  tea  at  Surf  Cottage  at  half-past  five.  Then  home  to 
my  hair-dresser  and  maid,  a  wedding  reception  at  nine,  fol- 
lowed by  a  german,  and,  thirdly,  a  party,  leaving  me  at  home 
finally  at  two  of  this  morning.  Had  it  been  for  any  thing  but 
'pleasure,'  I  should  have  pronounced   myself  'fagged   out,' 
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inelegant  though  it  be.     I  am  thankful  to  say  that  every  '  cir- 
cling sun '  does  not  furnish  quite  so  wide  a  variety. 

"  Mrs.  Sydney,  as  you  see,  is  again  here  and  upon  the  '  top 
wave.'  It  was  merely  a  '  peculation '  on  her  husband's  part, 
and  she  has  such  exquisite  taste.  Hal  Billings  has  been  visi- 
ble here,  faultless  in  dress  and  manners,  a  proper  escort  for  us 
'  do-nothings.'     The    Allisters  .  .  . 

Closing  with,  — 

"  Send  me  another  zephyr  soon ;  I  pine  for  it.     Yours, 

"Joy  Alden." 

"  She  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  experienc- 
ing '  unmixed  pleasure, '  "  Mirabel  said,  as  she 
folded  away  the  dainty  French  sheet,  with  its 
fashionable,  square  chirography. 

"  I  think  the  voice  of  the  soul  is  speaking 
through  the  aimless  life,"  the  old  lady  said, 
looking  up  from  her  knitting. 

"Joy  has  one,"  the  girl  went  on.  "There  is 
a  great  deal  to  her,  but  of  late  I  could  not 
understand  her ;  she  seems  restless,  almost  bit- 
ter at  times,  as  she  does  in  her  letter." 

"Do  you  see  it  more  clearly  now?" 

"  I  think  I  do.     She  needs  work." 

"  Hearty,  earnest,  satisfying  work ;  and  that 
society  alone  does  not  give  its  votaries." 

"  I  know  that,  Mrs.  Merril.  I  shall  never  be 
thankful  enough  that  I  was  sent  up  here  this 
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summer,  though  it  took  me  quite  a  while  to  be 
reconciled.  I  have  learned  some  lessons,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  can  be  quite  as 
useless  again.  The  question  is,  Where  to  begin 
or  what  to  do.  And  I  am  afraid,  after  all, 
Mrs.  Merril,  that  when  I  get  back  in  the  old 
place  I  shall  find  its  temptations  are  just  as 
great  for  me ;  that  it  is  nothing  but  circum- 
stances that  makes  the  difference.  I  wish  I 
had  some  rule  to  guide  me  in  every  thing." 

"God  has  given  you  one." 

"  Oh  !  but  —  what  is  it  ?  " 

" '  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.' " 

"  Of  course,  I  know  ;  but  that  seems  given 
for  workers." 

"  '  We  are  all  workers  together  with  Him,'  " 
the  sweet  soft  voice  quoted. 

"With  Him?" 

"With  Christ,  yes.     For  the  glory  of  God." 

"Mrs.  Merril,  I  would  like  to  be  just  that," 
Mirabel  answered,  earnestly.  "I  can  not  tell 
why,  but  these  truths  seem  a  great  deal  more 
to  me  than  they  ever  did  before.  Dr.  Payson 
made  one  point  very  plain  to  me,  that  there 
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was  a  satisfaction  in  life  that  I  had  not  yet 
found,  and  that  it  was  worth  seeking  after. 
My  way  had  been  the  meat,  but  the  life  was 
better.  Now  I  don't  wish  to  go  back  to  meat 
alone." 

"  No.  What  has  given  you  the  greatest 
pleasure  since  you  came  up  here  ?  " 

"When  Mercy  Task  came  to  me  and  said 
that  I  had  helped  her  to  Christ,"  Mirabel  an- 
swered, with  deep  feeling.  "  I  had  never 
thought  before  that  I  could  do  such  a  thing 
personally,  unless  I  was  a  Sabbath-school 
teacher,  and  I  have  refused  to  be  even  that, 
or  a  pupil,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I 
must  have  thought  that  I  was  created  entirely 
for  ornament,"  with  a  faint  smile,  "  never  for 
any  use." 

"  I  think  that  your  bright  sunny  girlhood 
has  the  Father's  purpose  for  each  in  it.  Like 
the  flowers  He  has  made,  you  are  to  cheer  and 
brighten  the  way  for  others,  but  that  is  by  no 
means  all  the  mission  of  any  life.  The  '  sin- 
ning '  and  the  '  suffering,'  you  remember,  are 
always  here.  The  ■  poor '  shall  always  be  in 
the  world,  and  whenever  we  will   we  may  'do 
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them  good.'  You  have  already  experienced 
the  privilege  of  that,  and  you  have  learned  that 
'  the  poor '  includes  many  hungers  beside  those 
of  the  body." 

"  I  am  seeing  that,"  returned  Mirabel,  "  and 
to  my  own  great  surprise.  I  see,  too,  how  it 
makes  of  life  one  grand  ceaseless  opportunity. 
I  need  never  go  anywhere  without  finding  it." 

Madame  Merril  —  she  had  asked  Mirabel  to 
call  her  by  the  less  formal  "  Mrs."  —  drew  her 
Bible  from  her  box,  and  opened  it  to  the  Gospel 
of  Luke.  "  I  like  these  words,"  she  said,  read- 
ing, but  forgetting  to  look  at  the  printed  page, 
as  though  too  familiar  with  it,  "  '  And  he  went 
through  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching,  and 
journeying  toward  Jerusalem.'  It  is  a  good 
word  ;  a  good  word  for  the  many  chance  oppor- 
tunities of  our  lives  that  we  cast  aside  care- 
lessly because  We  are  not  going  on  with  them, 
and  are  not  to  know  the  end  here.  The  Mas- 
ter probably  went  into  some  villages  that  he 
never  passed  through  again.  But  after  he  was 
crucified  at  Jerusalem,  when  word  was  brought 
back  there,  some  poor  woman,  whose  child  he 
had  healed,  would  say,  '  Was  it  not  this  Naza- 
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rene  Christ  who  made  my  daughter  well  ? 
Surely,  I  would  carry  spices  to  his  tomb  if  I 
were  there.'  And  another,  *  I  am  very  wicked, 
and  cast  out  of  my  own  people ;  but  this  man 
smiled  on  me.  I  wish  I  could  have  helped 
him  bear  his  heavy  cross  up  the  hill.'  Do  you 
not   see  ?  " 

"  I  realize,  dear  Madame,  that  you  make  of 
life  a  very  solemn  and  earnest  thing  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  meet." 

"  A  very  blessed  privilege,  with  His  help, 
dear  ;  but  perhaps  my  lonely  living  has  colored 
my  words.  Only,  yours  seems  such  a  good 
gift  that  I  would  like  you  to  realize  all  its 
worth." 

"  I  should  have  to  be  peculiar,  Mrs.  Merril." 

"  Yes,  child,  I  know.  Are  you  strong 
enough  for  that  ?  "  and  the  dark  eyes  seemed 
trying  for  a  moment  to  read  the  girl's  very 
heart.  Then  she  added,  "■  Never  mind,  dear  ; 
never  mind  answering  that.  If  your  love  for 
Him  is  true  and  sincere,  He  will  give  it  growth 
and  strength.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  jump  into  my  place,  or  thoughts  even. 
Simply,  as  you  journey  toward  Jerusalem,  leave 
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your  sweet  memories  in  the  villages  along  the 
way." 

"That  I  will  promise  to  try  and  do,"  Mira- 
bel assented  heartily. 

"  Be  warm  with  sympathy  and  bright  in 
hopes,"  went  on  the  elder.  "  Did  you  ever 
stay  in  a  room  that  was  cool  but  not  enough 
so  to  attract  your  attention,  until  you  went 
into  one  of  higher  temperature,  when  you 
found  that  you  were  chilled  through,  by  the 
very  sensation  of  delightful  warmth  that  you 
found  so  grateful  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Mirabel  answered,  wondering. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  such  a  Christian  in 
the  world  as  that  warmer  room ;  that  when 
others  meet  you  they  may  rejoice  in  your 
warmth  and  refreshing." 

"  But  how  can  one  be  like  that  ?  " 

For  answer  Mrs.  Merril  seemed  to  turn  aside 
from  the  topic.  "  And  how  do  you  like  our 
people  of  Highlake  now,  Miss  Vane  ?  Better 
than  at  first  ?  " 

"  Better  ?  There  is  no  comparison,  because 
at  first  I  had  no  interest  here  whatever.  Now 
I  am  adopting  their  wants  and  entering  into 
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them  heartily.  Mercy  Task,  with  all  her  family 
of  peculiar  names  ;  Beriah  wants  to  be  an  ar- 
chitect, Zenas  to  live  in  the  city,  and  Baby 
seems  to  be  the  only  contented  one.  Then, 
Mrs.  Dame's  Teddy  is  to  be  a  minister,  and 
my  washerwoman's  daughter  longs  to  go  into  a 
bakery,  and  then  have  one  of  her  own.  And  I 
find  myself  planning  with  each,  and  becoming 
as  eager  as  they.  One  forgets  all  but  the  long- 
ings of  another,  I  find  ;  their  peculiarities  slip 
out  of  sight." 

".Even  those  of  Miss  Lumly  ?  " 

Mirabel  made  a  grimace.  "  I  have  not  found 
Miss  Lumly's  specialty  yet,"  she  said. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Merril,  "  you  have 
answered  your  own  question.  Such  an  interest 
with  and  sympathy  for  others  is  the  warmth 
into  which  they  delight  to  come.  It  was  the 
way  in  which  Christ  travelled  up  to  Jerusalem. 
His  eyes  were  not  so  turned  thitherward  that 
he  could  not  see  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way, 
and  he  could  stay  his  steps  at  every  call  of 
need." 

"I  see,"  returned  the  girl,  thoughtfully  ;  "the 
end  was  in  His  heart  so  truly  that  He  could  not 
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lose  it  even  when  stopped  or  turned  aside. 
And  that  is  a  thought  one  can  take  into  any 
circumstances.  I  have  wondered  if  I  should 
just  go  back  into  the  old  life,  the  same  as  ever, 
when  I  returned  home.  There  will  so  many 
questions  meet  me,  dear  Mrs.  Merril,  in  trying 
to  make  any  change.  As  I  asked  before, 
where  shall  I  begin  ? " 

"With  the  opportunity  that  is  beside  you," 
was  the  answer.  "  Don't  reach  forward  to  make 
them  until  you  have  taken  the  one  at  hand." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Then,  I  won't  worry.  Dress 
and  a  good  time  have  been  first.  I  wonder 
how  much  of  those  is  right,  Mrs.  Merril  ? " 

"  Of  course,  my  own  plain  surroundings  and 
customs  could  not  give  me  guiding  for  you. 
We  can  only  remember  that  in  these  days 
unostentation  and  simplicity  are  often  the 
most  convincing  features  of  a  Christian  life. 
Live  on  a  higher  plane  —  that  is  all." 

"I  must  take  a  class  in  Sabbath-school. 
That  will  be  an  opportunity,  for  the  superin- 
tendent has  often  urged  it." 

"The  influence  of  a  good  man  or  woman 
teaching   six   or   eight    children,   even   once  a 
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week,  and  following  them  all  the  time  with 
prayer  and  counsel,  is  an  influence  that  no 
man  can  measure,  and  the  responsibility  of 
which  no  man  can  calculate." 

"  I  must  find  my  work  as  I  go  along,  then." 

"Take  Florence  Nightingale's  motto,  dear, 
as  far  as  you  can,  'Never  refuse  God  any 
thing.'  " 

"  But  what  if  He  should  ask  great  things  of 
me  ? "  the  girl  exclaimed,  startled. 

"  He  never  will,  my  dear,  until  you  are  ready 
for  them  first,  if  you  are  His  child.  Have  no 
fear.  The  Breton  sailors  pray  as  they  launch, 
'  Keep  me,  my  God,  my  boat  is  so  small  and 
Thy  ocean  is  so  wide ' ;  so  He  holds  our  boats. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came  up  here  to  help  Mercy 
Task.  You  were  sent  to  her.  There  is  much 
in  her  that  is  noble  and  worthy,  but  she  sadly 
needed  an  anchor.  And  you  were  sent  to  her 
help.  I  have  known  many  of  her  trials  and 
feelings,  but  what  she  wanted  was  a  girl  like 
herself,  more  of  her  ideal  of  what  she  would 
like  in  life.  Any  word  from  you  would  have 
tenfold  the  weight  of  mine.  That  is  what  it  is 
to  be  a  girl." 
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"But  you  have  been  my  help,"  returned 
Mirabel,  brightly.  "  I  was  '  sent '  to  you  too, 
don't  you  see  ?  And  I  must  try  and  do  some- 
thing for  Mercy.     I  must  write  to  Miss  Earle." 

"  She  tells  me  you  are  studying  and  reading 
with  her  ? " 

"  My  own  amusement." 

"Have  you  any  system  in  your  own  time, 
Miss  Vane  ? " 

"Unheard  of.  I  do  what  happens.  Never 
knew  any  thing  else  except  in  school." 

"Try  a  little,  then,  and  grow  into  it.  Say 
you  will  have  one  hour  a  day  for  study  or 
practice,  and  discipline  yourself  to  give  it.  Set 
aside  some  thing  for  a  thank-offering  and  enjoy 
that.  Have  some  anchors  for  your  habits  as 
well  as  actions.  And  now,  dear,  sing  to  me  a 
little ;  —  your  voice  is  a  gift.  And  you  must 
pardon  the  lonely  old  woman  her  many  grave 
words.  The  thoughts  have  had  a  long  time 
to  grow.  Just  think,  you  are  the  first  girl  I 
have  met  in  near  fifty  years,  who  has  come  to 
me  out  of  my  own  youth,  as  it  were.  What  I 
say  to  you  is  only  the  reflection  of  my  own  ex- 
perience.    Now,  the  songs." 
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Mirabel's  voice  was  a  gift,  and  her  step- 
mother's southern  ear  had  been  a  good  guide 
and  not  allowed  it  to  be  cultivated  out  of  all  its 
naturalness.  To-day  it  was  wonderfully  sweet 
and  cheery.  She  was  so  very  rich  in  youth 
and  gifts  and  the  power  of  blessing.  She 
hummed  all  the  way  down  the  wooded  path 
home,  happy  snatches  and  bits,  —  words  did  not 
matter,  —  and  was  just  in  time  for  the  gather- 
ing at  the  tea-table,  and  Paula's  "  experience." 
For  she  had  "  experiences "  sometimes  ;  they 
had  heard  of  them  at  home. 

Now,  since  she  had  gained  strength  for  a 
longer  walk,  she  had  found  a  favorite  place  in 
the  small  "graveyard,"  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  from  the  "meeting-house."  It  was 
a  quaint  old  place,  lying  on  a  slope,  in  full  view 
of  the  dark,  shadowed  lake,  with  its  rows  of  old 
moss-grown  stones,  with  old  figures  carved  on 
the  top,  and  some  more  modern  memorials, 
even  two  or  three  square  "monuments."  A 
few  wind-bent  willows  or  scraggly  locusts 
served  for  shade,  and  often  the  Sabbath  twi- 
light fell  on  bunches  of  fresh  blossoms,  that 
testified  to  a  grief  not  yet  grown  old.     Here 
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Paula  brought  the  two  children,  and  while  they 
braided  grasses,  or  arranged  wild-flowers  for 
some  little  "baby  graves"  they  had  found, 
which  had  neither  stone  nor  blossom,  she 
studied  out  the  worn  inscriptions,  put  together 
the  names,  and  dreamed  out  the  family  histo- 
ries. But  to-day  she  had  found  a  more  active 
interest. 

"  There  was  a  man  up  there,"  she  announced, 
at  her  first  opportunity. 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  ? "  Teddy  asked, 
excitedly. 

"  Oh,  I've  seen  him  there  before,  but  I  never 
conversed  with  him.  He's  a  lean  man,  and, 
yes,  he  was  shabby,  but  not  unpleasant  at  all. 
But  what  do  you  think,  sister  ?  —  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  name  for  his  baby." 

"  A  name  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  said  he  named  all  his  children 
from  tombstones." 

Mrs.  Dame's  lips  twitched,  but  she  set  them 
together  grimly.  Mirabel  looked  up  from 
Nina's  plate  with  interest. 

"  And  he's  had  nine.  He  found  all  the 
names  there,  but  this  he  couldn't  decide  on." 
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"  Cheerful  !     Did  he  tell  you  the  names  ?" 

"  Only  one,  Azubah.  She  died.  There  was 
a  little  bit  of  a  stone  with  just  that  on,  nothing 
more." 

"  What  is  the  baby  ?  "  asked  Teddy. 

"  It's  a  boy.  I  found  Rachel,  but  he  said 
that  wouldn't  answer,"  a  remark  that  caused  a 
burst  of  laughter  at  the  table. 

"  You  helped  him,  then,  did  you  ?  "  asked 
Mirabel. 

"  Yes  ;  I  looked  too  for  a  while." 

"  Was  it  decided  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  but  I  think  it  will  be  Aaron. 
Perhaps  Aaron  Guy,  though  Guy  is  my  brother 
and  not  on  a  stone.     But  he  liked  it." 

"  I  should  think  so.  Are  there  many  of 
those  unfortunate  children  ?  " 

"  Six  left.  I  told  him  he  was  very  rich,  and 
how  nice  it  must  be  to  see  them  grow  up  wise 
and  happy,  and  I  asked  him  if  his  wife  didn't 
want  to  name  this  one  ?  " 

"  Did  he  say  much  to  that  ? "  Mrs.  Dame 
asked  with  a  sniff. 

"  No  ;  he  went  away  pretty  soon  after." 

"That  man  went  past  here;  I  saw  him,"  Mrs. 
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Dame  said  to  Mirabel,  as  soon  as  these  two  were 
left  alone  at  the  table.     "  It  was  Joe  Task." 

"Not  Mercy's  father?" 

"  Yes,  it  was ;  and  if  he  a'n't  the  biggest 
goose  that  ever  was  born  in  this  town,  with  a 
few  exceptions.  Comes  of  likely  stock,  too, 
but  so  full  of  notions  and  fancies  it  takes  a 
saint  and  more  too  to  be  his  wife.  He'd  be 
a  sight  more  help  to  his  family,  in.  my  'pinion, 
if  his  own  name  was  on  a  tombstone  out  full 
and  square,"  and,  energetic  in  her  indignation, 
the  housewife  bustled  away. 

It  was  about  that  same  hour  of  this  Saturday 
evening  that  Beriah  Task  stood,  leaning  wearily 
on  the  handle  of  a  rake,  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
of  oat-stubble.  He  had  kept  his  promise  to 
Mercy,  and  "  done  his  best "  ;  but  his  ambition 
had  outrun  his  ability,  and  now  the  dew  would 
soon  fall,  a  shower  was  possible,  and  there  was 
still  much  grain  lying  scattered  by  the  fork 
that  could  not  find  shelter  in  the  barn  that 
night.  That  would  not  matter  so  much  if  there 
was  time  to  rake  into  heaps  ;  but  Zenas  had 
cut  his  foot,  Mercy  had  the  sick-headache,  and 
he  could  not  do  it  all  alone. 
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His  father's  voice  startled  him.  "  Some- 
thing left  to  do  yet,  ah,  Beriah  ?  Let  me  have 
the  rake,  and  you  fork  it  awhile." 

People  said,  "  Joe  Task  couldn't  be  beat  if  he 
only  had  a  mind  to  work." 

He  had  the  mind  to-night.  An  hour  later 
Beriah  looked  after  his  retreating  figure  and 
bared  his  own  head  to  the  cooling  shadows. 
The  oats  were  in  good  trim  for  any  weather. 

"  Ma,  that's  a  pretty  girl  stopping  up  to 
Dame's,"  Mr.  Task  said  that  night  to  his  wife ; 
"  the  young  one,  I  mean,  not  Mercy's  friend. 
Drefful  amiable  and  sensible.  By  the  way,  ma, 
have  you  got  any  name  you'd  like  to  tack  on 
baby  for  life  ? "  he  added,  complacently. 

"  I  always  thought  I'd  like  my  father's  name 
for  one,"  the  wife  said,  quickly.  "  Charles,  you 
know.     He  was  a  good  man." 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,"  graciously. 
"  Any  objection  to  Guy  for  middle  name  ?" 

44  Not  at  all.  Charles  G.  Task  will  do 
nicely." 

44  Have  the  tombstones  given  out,  mother  ? " 
Mercy  asked,  with  a  smile,  when  she  heard. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

miss  lumly's  beginning. 

/^VF  course  there  had  been  a  real  beginning, 
^^  when  the  gray,  corkscrewy  curls  had  been 
soft  little  rings  of  gold  all  over  the  baby  head, 
to  be  kissed  and  petted  by  the  mother's  loving 
hand ;  but  that  had  been  fifty  years  and  more 
ago.  Just  how  much  more,  she  did  not  say, 
and  the  family  Bible  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared.    Sometimes  curious  girls  asked,  — 

"  Oh,  Miss  Cynthia,  haven't  you  an  old  Bible 
with  the  Apocrypha  in  it,  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  you  know  ?" 

And  Miss  Cynthia  would  answer  slowly  :  — 

"  Let  me  see ;  there  was  one,  I  believe. 
What  did  become  of  that?"  but  it  was  not 
forthcoming. 

That   was    the    only    thing    she    was    ever 

slow  about ;  for  the  rest,  she  was  as  bright  and 

lively  as  a  little  "  chipper-sparrow,"  whom  she 

somewhat  resembled,  both  in  movement  and  a 
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constant  chirping.  And  what  matter  if  she 
chose  to  forget  the  numbering  of  her  days.  It 
would  not  be  pleasant  to  be  continually  re- 
peating, — 

"  Yes,  I  am  fifty  —  blank  —  years,  and  no 
one  has  found  out  enough  of  good  in  me  to 
leave  me  other  than  solitary  and  alone  at  last." 

Though  there  were  plenty  up  there  that 
"knew  all  about  it." 

But  her  "  beginning "  for  Mirabel  had  been 
on  the  first  day  that  she  and  Mercy  Task  had 
gone  out  together  in  their  search  for  wild- 
flowers. 

At  the  very  further  end  of  the  straggling 
village  street,  and  almost  opposite  the  lower 
point  of  the  small  lake,  she  noticed  such  an 
odd  little  house,  looking  as  though  perched 
upon  substantial  stone  stilts,  that  she  inquired 
curiously  who  lived  there. 

There  was  a  high  narrow  wall  for  "  base- 
ment," only  there  were  no  windows  in  it,  and 
on  this  was  perched,  like  a  bird-house,  a  small 
wooden  box  of  a  house.  A  long  flight  of  steps 
led  up  to  the  door  in  one  corner  of  the  front, 
and    two    windows,  with    panes    of    small    old- 
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fashioned  glass,  had  hooded  tops  of  blue  stone, 
like  overhanging  eyebrows  on  the  face  of  an 
old  man.  The  flowering  beans  made  quite  a 
protection  for  the  stone  part,  but  they  stopped 
a  little  short  of  their  purpose  of  blinds,  and 
thrust  their  extreme  blossoms  only  over  the 
lower  window-sills.  A  tiny  yard  in  front  was 
one  bouquet  of  gay,  well-known  flowers,  and 
there  were  a  few  gnarled  and  wind-bent  fruit- 
trees  at  the  sides,  that  offered  scant  shade  or 
protection. 

"  That  ?  Haven't  you  heard  of  Miss  Cynthia 
Lumly  ?  "   had  been  Mercy's  answer. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have,"  politely  won- 
dering if  she  was  in  the  line  of  "  lecturing,"  or 
what. 

"  Why,  she  sings  in  the  choir  at  church." 

"  Oh ! "  Mirabel  had  an  idea  that  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  Highlake  were  in  that 
choir. 

"  And  you  must  have  noticed  her  cracked 
and  wavering  voice,  one  of  the  highest  of  all. 
It  is  a  great  annoyance,  but  no  one  would  say 
any  thing  to  hurt  her,  and  of  course  she  can  not 
hear  herself.     You  see,  she  has   sung  in   that 
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gallery  ever  since  she  was  twelve  years  old ; 
used  to  be  the  leading  soprano,  and  her  father 
was  chorister  forty  years.  The  Lumlys  were 
all  singers.  People  would  give  any  thing  now 
to  have  her  leave,  but  they  can't  tell  her  so ; 
she's  kind-hearted  as  can  be,  and  I  never  saw 
any  body  that  loved  music  as  she  does.  When 
her  only  grown-up  sister  died,  the  first  thing 
she  said  was,  '  What  good  singing  she  must  be 
hearing  by  this  time  in  heaven.' " 

"  Does  she  live  there  alone  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  Martin  Luther." 

"Who?" 

"  Her  big  yellow  cat ;  that  is  his  name." 

That  night  Mirabel  went  to  the  store  for 
some  shopping  on  her  own  account.  Her  day 
of  wandering  among  bush  and  brier  had  con- 
vinced her  that  her  wardrobe  contained  nothing 
suitable  for  such  rough  trips,  and  she  asked 
now  for  a  plain,  dark  calico. 

The  merchant  laid  before  her  several  pieces. 

"  Not  that,  sister,"  Paula  urged  to  the  one 
Mirabel  seemed  about  choosing ;  "  this  blue  is 
so  much  prettier." 

But   the    "  blue "    was   the   one   Mercy   had 
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denied  herself,  and  Mirabel  would  not  take  it 
now. 

"  Where  can  I  get  it  made  up  at  once  ?  "  she 
asked  of  Mrs.  Dame  that  evening. 

"  Let  me  see.  Miss  Wilson  can't,  for  I 
heard  her  say  she  was  most  too  hurried,  just 
now,  to  eat.  There's  a  circus  down  to  Berwick 
next  week,  and  there's  some'll  go  if  they  starve 
for  a  month  after,  and  it  should  rain  cats  and 
dogs.  And  Sophy  Judd,  she  a'n't  to  home. 
I  don't  know,  unless  you  can  get  Cynthia 
Lumly." 

"  Is  she  a  dress-maker  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  ;  she  never  learned  the  trade. 
But  she's  picked  up  considerable,  and  does  do 
such  work  sometimes ;  though  I  don't  s'pose 
she's  exactly  obliged  to.  The  old  captain  was 
forehanded,  I  expect." 

"  Was  her  father  a  captain,  too  ? " 

"  No,  her  grandfather,  in  the  Revolution ; 
and  then  he  went  off  ever  so  many  years,  —  a- 
sailin'  round  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  expect, 
—  and  finally  came  up  here,  where  his  son,  that's 
Cynthia's  father,  had  settled,  and  built  the 
funny  house  she  lives  in  now  all   alone,  and 
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stayed  there  till  he  died.  He  set  his  house  up 
high,  —  for  all  the  world  like  a  bird-house  on  a 
pole,  —  because,  he  said,  he'd  been  a  sailor  too 
long  to  want  to  feel  any  thing  quite  so  solid 
as  rock  ground  under  him.  He  wanted  to  rock 
as  a  ship  does.  He'd  built  it  higher  yet  if  he'd 
dared ;  but  the  winds  do  blow  tremendous  up  at 
that  end,  and  it  wa'n't  safe.  He  lived  to  die  the 
oldest  man  in  town ;  nobody  else'd  begun  to 
see  so  much,  and  he  could  yarn  it  off  well.  He 
used  to  come  to  mother's  kitchen  and  sit  by 
the  hour  telling  of  them.  Washing-day  or  no 
other  didn't  make  any  difference ;  only  Sun- 
days—  she  wouldn't  have  him  then;  told  him 
he'd  ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to  go  to  meetin'. 
But  I  guess  he  never  went  inside  the  meetin'- 
house  till  they  took  him  there  for  a  big  funeral, 
and  he  didn't  have  no  say  about  that,  of  course. 
Most  folks  don't,  or,  if  they  do,  it's  forgot.  It's 
pretty  clear  to  my  mind  that  if  a  body's  got 
any  thing  to  say  or  do,  they'd  better  tend  to  it 
themselves  while  they  have  the  chance." 

"You  wouldn't  have  'em  tend  to  their  own 
funerals,  would  you,  ma  ? "  asked  Mr.  Dame, 
who  was  an  unseen  listener. 
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"  Humph  !  some  folks  might  as  well  as  any 
thing,"  was  the  not  over-comforting  answer. 

"  You  think,  then,  I  might  get  her  ? "  asked 
Mirabel. 

"  No  hurt  to  try,  for  certain.  "  Her  feelin's 
won't  be  hurt  for  askin'." 

And,  knowing  the  place,  Mirabel  found  her 
way  to  it  after  their  early  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  The  sun  had  not  quite  dried  the  dew 
from  the  mountain-top,  and  the  marigolds  and 
hollyhocks  and  petunias  in  the  little  yard  glis- 
tened with  their  many  brilliants  on  the  gay 
beds  of  color,  while  the  climbing  beans  were 
one  swaying  mass  of  scarlet  and  green. 

Mirabel  lifted  the  heavy  iron  knocker,  and 
let  it  fall  with  an  echo  that  sounded  startlingly 
loud.  But  the  door  was  opened  with  such 
prompt  suddenness  that  she  almost  stepped 
backward  down  the  long  flight  of  steps,  and 
only  saved  herself  by  an  effort.  The  upper 
half  of  the  door,  that  is,  was  opened,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  old  Dutch  style,  made  with  an  upper 
and  lower  leaf.  And  a  little  way  above  the 
lower  half  appeared  a  small,  round  face, 
framed  in  by  a  circle  of  tight,  grayish  curls. 
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The  face  reminded  one  of  an  apple,  a  little 
withered,  and  with  the  skin  drawing  into  tiny 
wrinkles,  but  with  the  flush  of  harvest-time 
still  left  on  it ;  that  in  the  face  was  the  trace 
of  smiles.  The  small  curls  bobbed  and  danced 
in  constant  motion,  and  the  tongue  lost  no 
time  in  beginning. 

"  Oh !  it's  Miss  Vane,  I  am  sure.  I  have 
seen  your  face  in  church,  and  I  heard  Mrs. 
Dame  speak  your  name,  so  I  know.  Did  you 
walk  ?  It  is  a  very  pleasant  morning,  a  perfect 
one:  will  you  walk  in  if  you  please?"  for  all 
the  time  she  had  been  speaking  she  was  fum- 
bling with  the  bolt  that  held. the  lower  leaf  in 
place,  and  now  succeeded  in  opening  it. 

Mirabel  followed  through  the  tiny  hall,  a 
mere  entry  way,  into  the  front  room.  Here 
the  sun  shone  in,  with  unshaded  light,  as  if  in 
no  fear  of  fading  carpets  or  dusty  corners. 
And  there  was  no  need,  for  the  old  captain, 
who  had  picked  up  his  own  ideas  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  had  worked  them  out  here,  and  left 
them  too  deeply  impressed  upon  his  grand- 
daughter for  her  to  easily  change.  The  floor 
was  of   hard  wood   maple,  left    in   its    natural 
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grain  and  color,  but  softened  and  deepened  now 
into  mellow  tones  by  the  many  years.  Over 
this  were  scattered  rugs  of  various  styles.  A 
large  new  one,  of  the  gayest  of  rags,  occupied 
the  centre  ;  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  Japanese 
matting  had  been  bordered  with  pieces  of 
"  snipped "  flannel  for  two  or  three  others ; 
and  the  small  remnant  of  a  "  real  oriental 
mat "  was  carefully  placed  under  the  stand, 
where  no  careless  foot  could  further  wear  it. 
For  the  rest,  the  room  was  a  medley,  and  filled 
to  overflowing  with  just  the  kind  of  things 
Mirabel  "  couldn't  bear  "  —  peacock-feathers 
in  groups  and  frames ;  tissue-paper  flowers  of 
every  shape  and  color  ;  flowers  in  hair  and 
flowers  of  feathers ;  even  dried  flowers  and 
grasses  ;  cheap  frames,  of  home  manufacture  ; 
shelves  of  stones  and  shells  ;  scrap-bags,  hang- 
ing and  standing.  As  a  whole,  it  was  like  a 
cheap  bazaar,  in  which  a  few  heavy  old-fash- 
ioned pieces  of  furniture  had  a  strangely  incon- 
gruous appearance. 

She  stated  her  errand  as  briefly  as  she  could, 
with  numerous  interruptions  from  the  brisk 
little  lady,  and  then  waited. 
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Miss  Cynthia  stood  still  then  for  the  space  of 
a  whole  minute,  and  gave  herself  to  reflection, 
in  an  audible  form. 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  said,  with  two  fingers  of 
her  right  hand  laid  across  the  open  palm  of  the 
left,  and  her  head  cocked  on  one  side  like  a 
reflective  sparrow.  "Let  me  see.  To-day  is 
Wednesday,  now,  isn't  it  ?  Then,  to-morrow 
will  be  Thursday,  won't  it  ?  And  I'm  prom- 
ised to  Mrs.  Jake  Skinner  for  next  week  o' 
Tuesday,  now,  ain't  I  ?  Now,  do  you  think  I 
can  do  it  ?  Well,  I'll  try,  just  to  accommo- 
date," briskly,  and  dropping  the  patting  fin- 
gers. "You  just  bring  it  on,  quick's  ever  you 
can,  and  I'll  go  to  work  at  once.  Plain,  you 
say,  and  simple  ?  " 

"Yes,  very.  Shall  I  bring  it  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Sooner  the  better.  I  can  get  it  cut  and 
basted,  then,  by  night,  ready  to  try  on  ;  don't 
you  think  I  can  ? " 

Mirabel  rose  at  once  to  go,  and  Martin 
Luther,  who  had  been  quietly  sleeping,  to  all 
intents,  in  a  yellow  square  of  sunlight  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  gravely  roused  up,  and  with 
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much  dignity  escorted  her  to  the  door.  Mira- 
bel, who  liked  cats,  stooped,  and  stroked  his 
large  yellow  head,  and  by  that  means  made 
Miss  Lumly  her  friend  forever. 

The  little  lady  stood  now  behind  the  half- 
open  door,  and  watched  the  retreating  figure  of 
the  girl  with  a  suspicious  longing  in  her  eye. 
Then  she  turned  back  through  the  front  room 
to  a  small  room  beyond,  and  lifted  from  the 
bed  a  bundle  of  work,  that  looked  as  though  it 
might  have  been  hastily  dropped,  perhaps  at 
that  noisy  clang  of  the  knocker,  and  spread  it 
out  on  the  blue,  home-made  "  coverlet." 

"  I'll  have  to  give  it  up,  after  all,"  she  said, 
to  Martin  Luther,  probably,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  sigh,  now ;  "  there's  no  use. 
But  it  can't  be  helped.  A  body's  got  to  be 
accommodating  in  this  world  to  their  neigh- 
bors ;  and  perhaps  I  was  getting  my  heart  too 
much  set  on  it,  any  way,  and  not  looking  around 
enough  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  if  any 
body  was  in  need  of  me.  Well,  Martin  Luther, 
there's  another  thing  :  you  and  I'll  have  to  go 
without  that  boiled  dinner  we  was  a-promising 
ourselves  ;  there  isn't  time  for  that,  and  you  are 
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not  much  fonder  of  bread  and  milk  dinners 
than  I  am  —  now,  are  you  ?  But  we  will  have  to 
do  it,  sir,  won't  we  ?  " 

And  what  was  the  work  the  little  spinster's 
hands  so  deftly  folded,  with  many  pats  and 
smoothings,  and  then  hid  away  in  the  depths 
of  the  old  "  sea-chest  "  ?  Nothing  but  a  bed- 
quilt,  made  of  countless  tiny  pieces  of  silk, 
with  the  careful  old-fashioned  stitches  set  in 
exact  rows  ;  the  labor  of  many  months,  and 
intended  for  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  County 
Fair  held  in  September  in  Wilton.  A  foolish 
thing  to  sigh  over,  of  course. 

Mirabel's  steps  were  quick,  and  she  was  back 
in  a  short  time  with  calico  and  linings.  Not 
too  soon  for  Miss  Lumly,  however,  who  was 
ready  with  shears  and  lap-board,  and  who  began 
her  measurements  in  a  business  way. 

"  Short,  you  said,  didn't  you  ?  "  stretching 
the  tape  to  the  tops  of  the  daintily  fitted  shoes. 
"What  any  body  with  pretty  feet  ever  wants 
to  hide  them  for,  I  can't  see ;  can  you  ?  A 
basque,  did  you  say  ?  and  an  overskirt  ?  If  I 
can  look  at  the  forms  of  the  one  you  have  on, 
it  may  serve  as  a  guide.     And  the  overskirt : 
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may  I  be  allowed  to  examine  the  loopings  of 
this,  and  form  an  idea  from  it  ?  I  have  to  do 
my  work  from  observation,  you  know.  I  am 
not  a  regular  dress-maker.  Only  an  apprentice, 
as  it  were,  and  I  have  to  observe.  Will  you 
have  the  sleeves  longer,  did  you  say  ?  "  and  so 
on,  in  a  constant  stream  of  remark  and  question, 
that  might  have  amused  Mirabel  had  it  not 
become  at   times  too  personal. 

And  she  "  hated  "  personalities. 

"  May  I  ask  the  price  of  such  goods  as  this 
in  the  city  ?  Of  course,  we  never  see  any  thing 
like  it  in  the  country,"  she  asked  once,  lifting 
a  fold  of  the  exquisitely  fine  foreign  fabric 
that  formed  Mirabel's  travelling  suit,  and,  hold- 
ing it  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  peered  at 
it  curiously. 

"  Four  and  a  half  dollars,"  she  answered, 
concisely. 

"  For  one  yard  ?  a  yard,  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  !  "  and  the  cloth  was  dropped.  All  her 
life  long  she  had  dreamed  of  one  "  really  fine  " 
dress,  something  like  to  that.  She  would  like 
it  now ;   to  wear    a  few  times  with  exceeding 
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care,  and  then  have  it  "  to  be  buried  in."  But 
how  should  Mirabel  know  that  ? 

Next  time  it  was  her  gloves,  dainty  silk  ones 
to  match  the  dress.  Miss  Lumly  held  them 
with  a  lingering  touch,  as  she  picked  them 
up  from  the  floor  where  they  had  dropped. 

"Are  such  gloves  very  dear,  now?"  she 
asked,  half  hesitatingly. 

Mirabel  named  the  price,  as  briefly  as  before, 
and  again  there  was  a  surprised  "  Oh  ! " 

"  Vulgar  and  curious  beyond  any  thing  !  " 
Mirabel  exclaimed,  in  a  small,  white  heat  of 
indignation  as  she  hastened  away.  "  I  can't 
bear  her,  and  I  won't  go  near  her  any  more 
than  I  can  help."  But  she  soon  came  down  to 
a  cooler  mood. 

However,  she  took  Paula  and  Nina  with  her 
after  tea,  when  she  went  to  "  try  on,"  and  the 
golden-haired  child  and  "  Martin  Luther  "  acted 
as  safety-valves  for  the  conversation.  The 
dress  did  credit  to  more  of  a  "  professional  " 
than  Miss  Lumly  claimed  to  be. 

"  When  you  come  next  time,"  the  little  lady 
said,  "  I  can  be  surer  that  it  is  perfectly  smooth, 
for   the   bastings   will   be  out  then,"   and    her 
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hand  smoothed  out  the  tiniest  of  wrinkles  from 
the  trim  back. 

"  That  will  not  be  necessary,"  Mirabel  re- 
turned, quickly.  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it,  and  have  no  fear  but  that  it  will  answer.  If 
you  will  give  me  your  bill,  please,  and  tell  me 
when  it  will  be  ready,  I  may  send  for  it.  How 
much  is  it  ? " 

Miss  Lumly  hesitated,  and  then  named  a  sum. 
She  never  asked  as  much  as  the  two  regular 
dress-makers  of  the  place,  and  her  price  sounded 
ridiculously  small  to  this  girl. 

"You  can  not  mean  so  little,"  Mirabel  said. 
"  I  never  heard  of  so  small  a  price,  and  I  do 
not  wish  my  work  given  to  me,"  with  an  un- 
conscious touch  of  haughtiness  in  her  air.  "I 
think  it  must  be  worth  twice  that,  at  least," 
and  she  tendered  that  sum,  and  it  was  not 
refused. 

But  she  did  not  go  back  to  the  little  sunny 
house  on  its  stilt.  Teddy  brought  home  the 
dress,  and  felt  very  rich  with  his  silver  quarter 
in  payment. 

That  was  why  Madame  Merril  had  spoken 
Miss  Lumly's  name.     Mirabel,  with  half  laugh- 
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ing  indignation,  had  told  her  story,  and  the  wise 
old  lady  had  made  brief  answer.  After  that 
Mirabel  listened  closely  to  the  choir,  and  easily 
distinguished  the  cracked,  wavering  soprano, 
soaring  for  the  highest  notes,  and  sometimes 
rising  quite  above  even  those. 

Great  was  her  surprise,  then,  one  day,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  hand  of  Teddy  a  note  written 
in  the  finest  of  characters  and  signed 

"  Yours,  humbly, 

"  Cynthia  Ann  Lumly." 

From  the  beginning  it  read  :  — 

"  Will  Miss  Vane  please  accept  an  invitation  to  a  sewing 
society,  to  be  given  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jonas  Radford,  be- 
ginning at  one  P.  m.  of  Saturday  afternoon, 

"  And  oblige  .  .  ."  (as  above). 

"  What   does    this    mean  ? "    she    asked    of 
Mercy  Task,  who  had  come  in  to  read. 
"  Has  she  asked  you  ?  "  in  surprise. 
"It  sounds  like  it." 
"  You  will  go  ?  " 
"  Of  course  not." 

"  Do  ;  I  am  invited  and  will  stop  for  you." 
"  What  will  they  do  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  It  is  one  of 
Miss  Lumly's  getting  up." 

"  I  have  not  taken  any  fancy  to  her,"  said 
Mirabel. 

"  Miss  Cynthia  is  good,  only  she  will  sing," 
Mercy  answered  ;  "  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it.  I 
went  to  one,"  but  she  would  not  tell  her  more 
about  it,  saying  she  must  hurry  home,  and  had 
only  a  short  time  for  reading.  And  it  was  with 
some  little  curiosity  that  Mirabel  joined  her  at 
the  time  named,  for  the  pleasant  mile  walk  out 
to  Mrs.  Jonas  Radford's.  She  expected  to  find 
there  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, busy  with  needle  and  active  in 
tongue,  and  she  rather  dreaded  the  ordeal. 
But  there  were  no  sounds  of  bustle  or  buzz  of 
conversation  greeting  their  ears  as  they  went 
up  the  trim  flower-bordered  walk  of  the  small 
yard  to  the  open  "  hall  door."  Mr.  Jonas  Rad- 
ford was  one  of  the  most  "forehanded"  farm- 
ers in  that  region.  Mrs.  Radford,  a  comely 
matron  and  notable  housekeeper,  met  the  girls 
at  the  door,  and  took  "  their  things."  That 
and  her  most  abundant  supper  were  all  that 
Mirabel  ever  knew  of  this  excellent  woman. 
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Then  Miss  Lumly  took  them  in  hand ;  liter- 
ally, for  her  friendly  little  squeeze  was  almost 
painful  in  its  warmth. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  could  come;  they  are  all 
here,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  as  though  it  were 
a  funeral,  and  the  mourners  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. "  You've  brought  thimbles  ?  and  scis- 
sors, too,  I  hope  ?  Perhaps  needles  ?  If  not,  I 
can  let  you  have  them,  can't  I  ?  " 

"  Miss  Lumly,"  said  Mercy,  "  you  did  not 
tell  us  what  we  were  to  sew  for  to-day." 

"  Didn't  I,  now  ?  It's  one  of  the  Craddocks. 
It's  so  often  one  of  the  Craddocks.  It's  Pierce 
this  time.  He  fell  over  the  rocks  last  week, 
and  broke  a  leg  and  a  few  ribs,  and  bruised 
himself  badly." 

"  Drunk,  I  suppose  ?  "  remarked  Mercy. 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  his  family  wa'n't,  and  we're 
going  to  sew  for  them.  Oh,  and,  would  you 
believe  it,  Mrs.  Gresham  gave  a  whole  six  yards 
of  new  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  and  Mrs.  Tan- 
ner a  calico  dress  not  half  worn  out.  We've 
got  a  plenty  to  do,  and  I  never  did  see  a  family 
quite  so  bad  off,  never,  as  they  are.  Hardly  a 
rag  or  a  crumb.     You  don't  know  any  of  them 
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of  course,  Miss  Vane.  May  I  introduce  you  all 
round  ? " 

For  Mirabel  had  been  waiting  by  the  door  of 
the  parlor  in  a  most  mute  surprise.  Instead  of 
the  large  circle  of  busy  wives  and  girls,  some 
of  whose  faces  she  already  knew,  that  she  had 
expected  to  see,  here  were  about  a  dozen  worn, 
poorly  dressed  women,  —  Mrs.  Merril's  washer- 
woman and  her  own  she  noticed  among  them, — 
each  sewing  most  busily,  scarcely  pausing  to 
look  up,  even  as  her  turn  came  in  the  formal 
introduction  to  which  she  was  now  treated, 
though  one  woman  rose  and  greeted  her  with 
a  most  elaborate  courtesy.  Mirabel  found  out 
afterward  that  this  was  a  north  of  Ireland 
woman. 

The  two  girls  sat  down  by  the  front  window, 
where  the  easiest  chairs  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  for  them,  and  Miss  Lumly  gave  them  a 
child's  cotton  frock,  already  cut  and  basted. 

Like  John  Rogers'  family,  the  Craddocks 
seemed  to  be  accommodating  in  size,  for  gar- 
ments of  every  measurement  were  being 
worked    upon. 

Mirabel,  with  her  health  and  unwearied  body, 
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felt  ashamed  to  be  occupying  the  only  cush- 
ioned chair  in  the  room  while  so  many  of  these 
tired  workers  sat  bolt-upright  in  stiff,  uncom- 
fortable ones,  and,  after  she  had  noticed  one 
woman  near  coughing  two  or  three  times,  and 
placing  her  hand  involuntarily  to  her  side  af- 
ter each,  she  rose,  and,  drawing  her  rocker  for- 
ward, insisted  upon  an  exchange. 

"  No,  I  can't ;  keep  it  yourself."  But  when 
there  was  no  choice  given  her,  she  sank  into 
the  downy  cushion  with  a  smile  of  enjoyment 
on  her  thin  face  that  warmed  the  girl's  heart. 

A  sewing-machine  had  been  moved  in  by  the 
other  front  window  ;  and  when  that  was  noisily 
running,  the  girls  talked  a  little. 

"  This  is  what    you   meant   by  one   of  Miss 
Lumly's    sewing   societies,    was   it  ? "    Mirabel 
asked. 

"  Yes.  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  it  ? " 
"  Not  at  all.  How  does  she  do  it  ?  " 
"  She  is  always  collecting.  Keeps  a  box  at 
home  and  when  any  one  gives  her  any  thing, 
she  cuts  it  over  the  best  she  can,  bastes  it,  and 
lays  it  away.  She  says  it's  sure  to  fit  some- 
where." 
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"  But  these  women,  they  look  as  though  they 
had  enough  to  do  at  home," 

"They  do." 

"  What  makes  her  ask  them  here  ?  " 

"Ask  her,"  said  Mercy,  who  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  talk. 

Mirabel  glanced  over  to  Miss  Lumly.  The 
little  corkscrew  curls  were  dancing  in  a  most 
lively  manner,  as  the  animated  head  kept  time 
with  some  rapid  words,  questions  evidently, 
that  she  was  pouring  forth  ;  but  for  the  first 
time  a  thought  of  respect  rose  in  the  girl's 
heart. 

"  I  think  there  will  be  a  goodly  addition  to 
that  box  of  hers  after  I  reach  home,"  she  prom- 
ised to  herself,  as  she  turned  back  to  work. 

It  was  all  work  in  that  room.  These  grave, 
careworn  women  were  evidently  not  in  the 
habit  of  living  for  "good  times."  "Do  they 
never  have  any  pleasures  ? "  thought  this 
stranger. 

But  it  was  wonderful  how  much  was  accom- 
plished before  the  call  came  to  the  early  tea. 

And  when  Mirabel  saw  the  faces  as  they 
gathered    about    the    long    table,    laden    with 
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tempting  food,  and  saw  how  they  brightened 
as  the  cups  of  fragrant  tea  sent  up  their  steam- 
ing aroma,  and  the  tongues  were  loosened  and  a 
low  wave  of  household  talk  went  around,  she  be- 
gan to  understand  Miss  Lumly's  "  strangeness." 

This  was  their  "pleasure."  But  she  did  not 
dream  how  rare  a  one. 

She  could  not  refuse  when  Miss  Lumly  came 
to  her,  as  they  went  back  to  the  parlor. 

"  Miss  Vane,  Mercy  tells  me  that  you  sing. 
Now,  these  women  hardly  ever  hear  any  sing- 
ing, you  know,  don't  you  ?  And  they've  got 
to  go  pretty  soon.  Some  of  them  have  got 
hours  of  work  to  do  at  home  yet  to-night. 
Are  you  willing  to  sing  a  little  for  them  ?  " 

"  If  I  can,  certainly  "  ;  but  she  wondered  what, 
as  she  sat  down  again  by  the  window.  Then 
in  the  waiting  quiet  she  began  with  "  Sweet 
Home,"  and  on,  through  simple  song  or  ballad 
or  hymn,  for  an  audience  that  she  felt  was  per- 
haps the  most  appreciative  she  had  ever  had. 
More  than  one  came  to  thank  her  as  they  went 
away. 

"  It's  been  a  beautiful  day,"  the  little  woman 
said,  as  the  three,  whose  ways  lay  by  different 
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paths  villageward,  halted  at  the  diverging 
point,  "and  you  helped  ever  so  much,  Miss 
Vane.     I'm  more  than  obliged  to  you." 

"  I  am    the   one   to   be  thankful,"    returned 
Mirabel.     "  But,    Miss    Lumly,   are   not    those 
women,   those  that   have  more  than  they  can 
well  do  for  themselves  all  the  time  ? " 
"  Yes,  most  every  one  of  them." 
"  What  makes  you  ask  them,  then  ? " 
"  Partly  for  that  very  thing,  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to    do  something   for  others,  and    that 
makes  them  have  a  sight  more  of  self-respect. 
They'll  be  ever  so  much  more  amiable  over  the 
Craddocks,  and  I'm  bound  to  admit  they  a'n't  a 
very  lovable  lot  at  best  for  a  while.     And,  then, 
they  never  see  any  such  tea  at  home  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Radford's." 

"That  I  can  imagine,"  remarked  Mirabel. 
"  Does  Mrs.  Radford  good,  too,"  shrewdly. 
"  She  isn't  one  that  believes  in  church  so- 
cials or  any  'such  nonsense,'  she  calls  it,  but 
she  lets  us  come  there  once  a  year  or  so,  and 
does  her  best  for  us.  That  gives  her  a  chance 
to  warm  up  too.  Did  you  enjoy  yourself,  Miss 
Vane  ? " 
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"I  enjoyed  the  afternoon  very  much,"  Mir- 
abel returned,  changing  the  object  of  the 
sentence. 

"I  thought  you  sent  the  things  down  to 
them,  Miss  Cynthia,"  said  Mercy,  pointing  to 
a  bundle,  by  no  means  small,  the  other  was 
carrying. 

"Well,  I  did,  mostly." 

"Did  you  have  so  much  left,  unfinished?" 

"  Not  exactly.  That  is  —  you  see  some  of 
them  are  not  very  good  sewers  and  their  work 
will  bear  looking  over,  and  some  haven't  got 
button-holes,  and  I  like  to  have  the  buttons 
on  pretty  tight,  and  so  —  why  I  just  took  this 
home,  that's  all."  Miss  Lumly  was  evidently 
"put  out "  a  little,  and  said  "good-night"  in 
haste,  and  tripped  off  with  her  bundle. 

"  I  presume  she  has  a  week's  work  there," 
Mercy  said,  when  the  two  girls  were  out  of 
hearing.  "  She  will  think  it  must  be  finished 
up  just  as  good  as  if  'twas  for  herself,  instead 
of  those  people,  that  will  never  know  the  dif- 
ference." 

"  So  you've  attended  a  party  for  the  Crad- 
docks,  have  you  ?  "  was  Mrs.  Dame's  comment. 
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u  It  beats  me !  for  of  all  the  shiftless  lots 
they're  the  head  and  front.  They  say  the 
1  Lord  takes  care  of  the  lame  and  the  lazy,' 
and  I  guess  he  does,  for  this  lot  manage  to 
live  and  come  out  somehow.  A'n't  particularly 
vicious,  haven't  gumption  enough,  many  of  'em. 
They're  just  too  lazy  to  pick  up  salt  for  their 
porridge,"  a  new  version  of  the  old  saw. 

But  Mirabel  sat  for  a  long  time  in  her  room 
that  night  with  an  open  Bible  in  her  hand,  open 
to  Luke's  words  :  "  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast, 
call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind : 
And  thou  shalt  be  blessed  ;  for  they  cannot 
recompense  thee :  for  thou  shalt  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 

"Those  words  were  never  written  for  Cyn- 
thia Ann  Lumly,  and  not  for  Mirabel  Vane," 
she  said  at  last,  resolutely.  "  Christ  did  not 
give  one  command  for  one,  and  an  easier  for 
me.  It  is  my  place  to  do  his  work  as  much 
as  it  is  hers,  or  she  will  have  the  honors  by 
and  by,  "and  I  none.  How  strangely  blind  I 
have  been  always.     God  help  me  now  to  see !  " 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

WATCHING. 

TT  was  hard  for  Mirabel  to  believe  that  the 
A  summer  in  Highlake,  which  had  seemed  so 
long  in  anticipation,  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  first  weeks  of  fall  following  on. 
More  difficult  still  to  realize  that  she  regretted 
this. 

For  in  this  upper  air  it  was  the  high  tide  of 
the  year.  As  if  the  sweetness  had  been 
pressed  from  the  June  blossoms,  and  the  rich- 
ness from  the  harvest  time,  to  give  wealth  to 
these  days.  But  there  were  messages  in  it 
also.  Already  there  were  russet  hues  and 
golden  tints  mingling  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  hill-sides.  Here  rose  a  stately  pine,  with 
its  sombre,  sighing  drapery,  and  in  its  shadow, 
like  a  ruby  in  a  setting  of  emerald,  flashed  a 
flaming  sumach-bush.  Wild-birds,  with  their 
faces  southward,  screamed  their  echoing  mes- 
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sages  over  the  lonely  lake  lying  like  a  tarn  in 
its  mountains. 

"  I  calculate  we're  going  to  get  about  as 
many  months  into  our  winter  as  usual  this 
time,"  Mr.  Dame  remarked  the  first  evening 
chilly  enough  to  make  a  light  blaze  agreeable. 
"  The  geese  are  flying  south  early." 

"When  does  your  cold  weather  generally 
begin  ?  "   Mirabel  asked. 

"  Well,  we  don't  expect  much  of  summer 
after  the  line-storm,"  was  the  answer.  "  Not 
but  that  we  have  pleasant  days  after,  a  good 
many  of  'em  some  years,  but  you  don't  feel  no 
ways  certain  about  'em,  any  more  than  you 
do  in  March  ;  and  they  grow  short  at  both  ends 
amazing  fast." 

Mirabel's  interests  had  grown  and  widened 
through  the  later  weeks.  The  people  were 
very  happy  now  in  the  prospect  of  a  minister 
"  of  their  own "  once  more.  For  what  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  would  give  and 
Highlake  could  add,  Mrs.  Clint  Judd's  cousin 
had  consented  to  bring  his  wife  and  grandchild 
to  a  small  house  near  the  church,  and  go  in  and 
out  for  the  present  among  this  people,  as  their 
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pastor.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  "  pleasant 
speaker." 

"  Now,  we  shall  be  like  folks  again,"  one 
caller  had  declared,  "and  not  quite  heathen. 
And  have  our  prayer-meetings,  and  socials,  and 
missionary  collections.  And  a  minister  of  our 
own  to  carry  apples  and  pumpkins  and  turnips 
to." 

When  they  came  around  to  see  what  could 
be  "  raised  for  the  salary "  among  the  people, 
Mirabel  had  met  the  gentleman  outside  and 
handed  him  twenty-five  dollars  for  her  part, 
with  the  request  that  it  might  not  be  men- 
tioned. Deacon  Lyons  was  a  wise  old  gentle- 
man and  knew  that  his  wife  would  see  the 
paper,  so  he  wrote  it,  "mem.  $12.50.  P'd." 
And  again,  "friends,  $12.50.  P'd."  and  no  one 
knew. 

There  had  been  a  few  new  acquaintances, 
and  some  calls.  The  readings  with  Mercy  and 
a  little  study  had  gone  on.  One  half  day  she 
had  taken  Mercy's  place  in  the  small  school- 
room, but  had  decided  from  that  experience 
that  this'  was  not  her  "  calling."  And  once 
the  three   sisters  had  been   invited  to   tea   at 
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Mercy's  home.  But  if  Mirabel  could  only  have 
imagined  all  the  work  and  worry  that  invita- 
tion caused,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have 
accepted  so  readily. 

"  Cleaning  house  ?  "  growled  Beriah,  the  day 
before,  when  called  on  for  the  third  time  to  put 
in  some  refractory  window  that  had  been 
freshly  rinsed  at  the  spring. 

"  I  hope  Mercy  won't  have  any  body  very  soon 
again,"  remarked  Zenas,  on  the  eventful  morn- 
ing. "  Just  because  I  walked  across  the  stoop 
that  she'd  been  mopping,  she  shook  me  most 
out  of  my  shirt-sleeves.  As  though  I  made 
any  tracks  anyway,"  holding  up  a  substantial 
bare  foot  in  evidence ;  "no  shoes  to  track  with." 

"  Really,  Mercy,"  the  mother  said,  gently, 
when  she  found  her  daughter  cleaning  the  dish- 
cupboard,  "  I  wouldn't  try  to  do  any  more.  I 
don't  think  they  will  notice,  and  you  will  be  too 
tired  to  enjoy  any  thing." 

"I'm  too  tired  now  to  keep  still,"  the  girl 
answered,  truly,  "and  I  hate  housework." 

"  We  can't  give  her  any  thing  in  our  house 
or  surroundings,"  the  mother  went  on ;  "  let  us 
give  the  best  we  can  of  ourselves." 
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But  Mercy  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  stop 
until  the  last  minute.  And,  after  all,  her  extra 
work  was  nearly  all  lost,  for  the  guests  begged 
to  go  out  to  the  wide-open  barn,  and  then  found 
the  "owl's-nest,"  the  children's  rocky  play- 
place  up  on  the  hill,  and  declared  that  the 
"  best  thing  yet."  Mirabel  only  came  down 
with  Mercy,  when  the  girl  said  she  must  "  get 
tea,"  and  then  sat  out  on  the  stoop  and  talked 
with  Mrs.  Task  and  frolicked  with  Charley,  and 
after  supper  they  gathered  again  on  the  stoop 
and  in  the  little  yard,  and  the  elders  talked 
quietly  while  the  children  played.  But  when 
she  said  "good-night,"  Mirabel  stooped  and 
kissed  the  gentle  mother  and  left  a  smile  in  her 
heart. 

And  poor,  weary  Mercy,  with  tired  limbs  and 
aching  head,  closed  the  windows  in  the  un- 
entered little  parlor,  put  away  from  children's 
hands  the  few  choice  photographs,  and  dragged 
herself  off  to  bed,  thinking  only  how  much 
pleasanter  some  of  their  woodland  walks  had 
been  than  this  coveted  visit. 

There  had  been  many  calls,  too,  on  Madame 
Merril,   and   helpful  words   heard  in  that  little 
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court  looking  off  to  the  east.  Mirabel  had  be- 
come interested  in  the  stories  of  many  of  the 
"  Burrow  "  families,  and  of  the  scattered  shan- 
ties of  the  "choppers,"  and  surprised  to  find 
how  many  were  leading  these  isolated  lives,  and 
how  easily  sin  found  them  out. 

Here,  too,  she  met  once  or  twice  the  physi- 
cian of  that  region  ;  "good  Dr.  Lyons,"  he  was 
often  called,  as  he  came  to  Mrs.  Merril  for  help 
in  cases  "  beyond  my  skill,"  he  used  to  say. 

That  had  been  a  point,  of  course,  that  Mir- 
abel had  ascertained  before  bringing  her 
charges  to  this  remote  town.  And  she  knew 
his  little  history  well.  Born  in  a  humble  farm- 
house at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  was  one 
of  nine  sons,  every  one  of  whom,  through  the 
untold  self-denial  and  prayers  of  parents  and 
their  own  sturdy  perseverance,  received  a  com- 
pleted college  education,  and  scattered  out  in 
the  world,  some  to  the  extreme  South  and  West. 
This  one  only  came  back  to  the  mountains  his 
boyhood  had  loved,  and  here  he  had  worked  for 
many  years,  enjoying  his  simple  life,  his  long 
rides,  his  opportunity  for  quiet  reading,  and  the 
occasional  sending  of  a  carefully  written  paper 
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to  some  medical  journal.  He  came  often  to 
Mrs.  Merril,  for  they  had  worked  long  together. 
One  day  when  he  called  with  some  question,  he 
found  Mirabel  there,  and  told  her  if  she  would 
await  his  return  he  would  give  her  a  moon- 
light ride  home ;  "  a  harvest-moon  too,"  he 
added. 

"If  you  will  enjoy  my  simple  lunch,"  the  old 
lady  said,  "it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
keep  you  as  long  as  I  can  "  ;  and,  finding  an 
opportunity  to  send  word  back  to  Mrs.  Dame's, 
Mirabel  remained. 

The  lunch  was  "simple,"  as  promised. 
Slices  from  the  stale  white  loaf  and  brown, 
and  golden  butter,  pure  honey  and  cool  milk 
and  cottage  cheese  ;  that  was  all.  But  the  table 
was  spread  with  the  finest  of  damask  linen,  and 
the  hostess  told  charming  tales  of  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia,  as  she  had  seen 
them  in  her  youth,  of  the  long  stage-rides  that 
took  them  there,  of  obsequious  landlords  and 
attentive  slaves.  And  this  girl  of  a  later  day, 
listened  as  any  girl  would,  as  if  it  were  a  leaf 
from  some  fairy-tale. 

"  Are  you   satisfied  ?      I  told  you   I  should 
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serve  but  simple  fare,"  the  old  lady  said,  when 
Mirabel  declined  further  helping. 

"  It  has  been  ambrosia,"  the  girl  declared, 
"and  it  is  sensible.  Do  you  always  live  as 
simply,  dear  Mrs.  Merril  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  now.  But  I  did  not  for  a  long 
while.  It  was  not  because  I  cared  so  much  for 
my  own  eating  as  it  was  a  habit  I  think 
women  are  apt  to  acquire,  that  some  elabo- 
rate preparation  must  be  made  for  the  table. 
Finally,  I  brought  the  matter  into  the  light  of 
God's  command,  'Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God,'  and  I  found  that  neither  my 
time  nor  my  body  as  his  'temple,'  was  doing 
the  best  service  for  him,  and  I  adopted  a 
plainer  style.  Of  course,  another  person's  duty 
might  be  different.  There  was  no  family  in 
my  case,  for  my  brother  is  entirely  indifferent." 

It  had  been  too  cool  to  go  out  to  the  court 
again.  There  was  a  bright  fire  in  the  cook- 
stove,  and  the  doors  were  open  in  front,  letting 
the  light  dance  out  over  the  dark,  heavy  fur- 
nishings and  curtains. 

"  And  you  will  be  going  back  home  soon  ? " 
the  elder  lady  said,  with  a  lingering  look. 
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"  Yes  ;  a  letter  from  papa  last  night  says 
that  he  should  have  come  for  us  this  week,  only 
the  workmen  have  been  late  in  finishing,  and 
he  feared  there  might  be  some  dampness  in  the 
rooms,  and  we  had  better  wait  one  week 
longer." 

"  Are  you  becoming  impatient  ? " 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  shall  be  sorry  to  go.  But  he 
says  too  that  mamma  is  not  as  well,  quite  poorly 
indeed,  and  dreading  the  long  winter  so  much 
that  he  has  decided  to  take  her  South  in  Octo- 
ber, and  let  her  spend  the  cold  weather  with  an 
aunt  at  her  old  home.  That  will  not  leave  me 
a  long  time  to  visit  with  her,  and  she  ought  to 
have  Nina  a  little  while." 

"  She  will  not  take  the  child,  then  ? " 

"  Oh,  no.  Mamma  has  never  had  a  care  in 
her  life  that  friends  could  save  her.  She  is 
just  like  some  delicate  flower.  But  papa  says 
he  fears  it  will  be  lonely  for  me  this  winter. 
Paula  will  be  well  enough  to  go  back  to  school, 
and  only  the  housekeeper  beside.  He  advises 
me  to  invite  two  friends  from  Washington  to 
spend  the  season  with  us.  They  live  in  a 
brother's   family,   have   plenty  of   money,    and 
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are  very  gay.  They  were  to  have  spent  part 
of  last  winter  with  us,  but  for  an  invitation  to 
the  Bermudas  and  a  longer  stay  there  than 
they  intended." 

"  And  you  will  invite  them  ? "  Mrs.  Merril 
asked,  picking  up  a  stitch  in  her  knitting  by 
the  fire-light. 

"I  have  not  decided  yet,"  quietly. 

"  You  are  waiting  to  know  the  will  of  God  ? " 
quickly. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  they  need  me,"  with  a 
simple  directness;  "and,  now  that  I  have  seen 
how  much  of  real  need  there  is  in  the  world, 
I  don't  feel  quite  willing  to  be  useless.  Mrs. 
Merril,  do  you  think  I  will  become  just  as 
absorbed  and  eager  over  trifles  when  I  get  back 
again  as  I  used  to  be  ?  " 

?'  Not  if  you  keep  the  new  lessons  in  active 
exercise,"  was  the  gentle  answer,  "  and  well 
watered." 

"  Yes,  I  understand ;  but  I  am  very  much 
afraid  for  myself,"  was  the  confession. 

And,  though  she  did  not  say  it,  the  wise, 
elder  friend  felt  that  in  this  humility  was  her 
greatest  strength  and  hope. 
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The  Doctor's  old-fashioned  chaise  was  not 
late  in  stopping  at  the  gate,  and  Mirabel 
must  go. 

"  Come  as  often  as  you  can  while  you  stay/' 
Mrs.  Merril  said,  holding  the  girl's  hand  in  a 
lingering  clasp. 

"I  certainly  shall,"  was  the  answer;  "the 
time  up  here  will  be  so  very  short  now." 

And,  after  all,  it  was  not. 

Saturday  brought  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Vane,  with  new  tidings. 

The  frail  mamma  of  the  household  had  been 
taken  much  worse  at  the  Saratoga  hotel,  even 
a  slight  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  They 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  physicians  had 
ordered  her  South  immediately  before  the  equi- 
noctial changes.  Mr.  Vane  would  sail  with  her 
for  Charleston  on  the  Saturday  morning  boat. 

They  were  bounding  along  on  the  water, 
then,  even  while  she  was  reading  this. 

"  Every  form  of  excitement  is  proscribed," 
the  letter  went  on,  "  so  I  will  not  telegraph  you 
to  meet  us.  She  could  not  bear  any  parting 
scenes,  and  hopes  to  be  back  in  a  few  months 
quite  well  again. 
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"  I  am  glad,  daughter,  that  you  have  often 
proved  yourself  possessed  of  common-sense. 
You  will  do  now  what  seems  best  for  yourself 
and  the  children.  Probably  you  had  better 
return  by  the  last  of  next  week  to  the  house  ; 
it  will  be  in  entire  readiness  then.  Get  the 
boys  home  and  in  school,  and  thus  have  all 
under  your  own  eye. 

"  I  shall  hope  to  be  back  in  two  or  three 
weeks.     Eliza  will  go  with  mamma  and  remain. 

"  And  you  need  not  fear  to  use  money  as  you 
need.  I  think  the  stringency  is  past  now. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  feared  much  might 
go,  even  the  home,  if  perfectly  honorable.  But 
that  is  over.     How  could  you  have  borne  it  ? 

"  Send  for  your  friends  as  soon  as  you  please. 
Don't  get  lonely. 

"  I  met  Joy  Alden  on  the  street  recently, 
and  I  trust  you  will  bring  a  better  color  than 
she  has  from  your  mountain  wilderness.  I 
have  looked  forward  to  that  promised  trip  to 
'  Nature's  heart,'  but  it  must  wait  now." 

How  unsettled  she  felt  all  through  the  Sab- 
bath, the  last  that  she  would  have  in  such 
quiet.     It  took  her  all  day  to  find  any  resting- 
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place.  And  it  was  unpleasant  to  feel  so  far 
away  from  things  that  were  making  changes  in 
her  life.  On  Thursday  they  would  go  down  to 
Berwick,  and  reach  home  Friday.  Then  she 
would  feel  more  "in  the  middle." 

Not  until  the  unchanging  night  brought  its 
message  of  calm  was  she  able  to  lay  off  the 
restless  questioning  and  to  believe  that  the 
same  One  who  had  made  the  stars  would  carry 
her  little  burdens  and  give  her  "  wisdom  "  as 
she  needed. 

It  was  well  that  she  was  learning  the  way  of 
trust. 

For  some  days,  now,  the  summer  had  seemed 
to  turn  back  to  them  in  close,  sultry  days  and 
unresting  nights,  and  the  children  were  restless 
if  kept  long  in  the  house,  but  sought  the 
densest  shades  of  the  woods  and  the  rocky 
places  along  the  brooks,  where  they  could  hear 
the  water  trickling  through  the  stones  or  lap- 
ping over  the  shallow  places.  Mirabel  was  out 
with  them  all  Tuesday  afternoon,  until  Nina 
said  :  "  Not  walk  more  any,  hitter  Mibbel ; 
'Ine's  feet  ache,"  and  then  she  turned  home- 
ward, and  not  far  to  go.     Neddy,  as  usual,  fol 
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lowed,  but  sturdy  Ted  and  Paula  begged  to  be 
left  longer. 

"  I  can't  get  to  this  brook  again,  sister,  you 
know,"  Paula  said  ;  "  to-morrow  I'll  have  to  go 
in  the  other  direction.  I've  got  so  many  lovely 
places  to  say  good-by  to." 

So  Mirabel  left  the  two  with  a  charge  not  to 
stay  "  too  long,"  but  forgot  to  look  at  her  watch 
to  give  them  the  time  then.  It  was  much  later 
than  she  had  thought  when  she  reached  the 
house,  and  their  early  tea  was  soon  ready.  But, 
just  as  the  few  left  were  rising  from  the  table, 
a  clap  of  thunder,  that  seemed  almost  to  come 
from  a  clear  sky,  so  lately  had  the  sun  been 
shining,  sounded  over  their  heads,  and  they 
hastened  to  the  door.  The  sun  was  already 
hidden,  and  black  banks  of  clouds  were  rapidly 
rolling  up  from  the  west,  while  the  scurrying 
wind  was  driving  the  dry  leaves  thickly  before 
it,  birds  were  piping  their  shrill  calls  of  alarm, 
and  the  fowls  were  fleeing  for  shelter.  One  of 
the  sudden  mountain-showers  was  upon  them. 

"  It's  right  here,  I  declare  for't,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Dame. 

"And  why  dorit  those  children  come?" 
cried  Mirabel. 
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"  Myron,  Myron  Dame ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Dame, 
in  a  tone  that  brought  her  husband  promptly  in 
sight  at  the  barn-door,  "  here,  come  here  this 
minute."  But,  before  his  unusually  rapid  steps 
could  bring  him  to  them,  the  large  drops,  pre- 
cursors of  the  many,  began  to  patter  on  the 
low  roof. 

"  Paula  and  Teddy  are  out  some-where,"  his 
wife  explained,  "  and  you  must  go  for  them  this 
minute,"  as  though  "  some-where "  on  that 
mountain-top  was  a  mere  yard  to  be  glanced 
over  in  a  minute. 

"  Any  idee  where  they  are,  Almiry  ? " 
calmly. 

"  No ;  where  did  you  leave  them,  Miss 
Vane  ? " 

"  At  the  foot  of  Raspberry  Ledge,  by  the 
brook,"  Mirabel  answered. 

Mr.  Dame  turned,  and,  arching  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  looked  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Already  the  dense  mists  were  sweeping  up 
the  narrow  brook-valley,  and  rising  rapidly  up 
the  steep  slopes.  In  a  moment  more  they 
would  be  shut  in  by  the  storm. 

"Why,  Raspberry  Ledge  is  only  just  beyond 
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the  mill,"  he  said  ;  then,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, 
"  Of  course,  they'll  go  in  there  out  of  the  rain. 
There's  roof  enough  and  boards  enough  there 
for  them  to  keep  dry  under,  I  guess.  And  as 
soon  as  the  shower  gets  by,  ma,  I'll  go  and 
look  them  up.  'Twon't  last  long,  I  guess,  and 
it  don't  thunder  no  more  to  speak  of." 

Mirabel  was  most  thankful  that  that  one  first 
clap  of  thunder  had  been  the  only  loud  one, 
for  what  would  Paula,  nervous,  timid  Paula,  do 
if  there  were  many  such.  But  the  rain  was 
now  falling  as  though  the  windows  of  the  rain- 
sky  were  opened,  and  Nina  began  to  cry  for 
"  hitter  Paula,  out  in  the  wain,"  and,  by  the  time 
Mirabel  had  soothed  her  into  quiet,  the  storm 
was  passing  as  swiftly  as  it  had  come,  and  Mr. 
Dame  was  standing  in  .  the  door-way,  clad  in 
rubber  coat  and  boots,  ready  to  start  on  his 
search. 

"  Better  give  me  her  overshoes,"  he  was  say- 
ing, "  and  a  shawl  to  put  over  her.  It's  a-coming 
off  cooler  after  this,  and  she  might  take  cold." 

"  Paula  has  her  rubbers  on,"  was  Mirabel's 
answer,  "  and  a  jacket  with  her,  but  I  will  give 
you  this  woolen  shawl  also,"  and  she  watched 
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him  set  out  from  the  gate,  with  a  great  sense 
of  relief,  and  a  hope  each  moment  to  hear  his 
voice  under  the  hill  calling  out  to  the  wander- 
ers, who  might  already  be  nearly  home.  But 
she  did  not  hear  it,  nor  see  any  small  figures 
climbing  over  the  broken  steps  of  the  mill. 
The  sun  smiled  out  just  in  time  to  show  the 
last  half  of  his  face,  then  sunk  out  of  sight  be- 
low the  mountain. 

"  You'd  better  hang  some  dry  clothes  here 
warming  for  her,"  called  Mrs.  Dame.  "  I've 
got  a  good  fire  now,  and  am  going  to  set  some 
sage-tea  a-steepin'  ;  that'll  turn  a  cold  off  most 
any  time.  Nothing  like  taking  colds  by  the 
forelock,  my  mother  used  to  say." 

"  Where  are  Teddy's  things  ?  "  Mirabel 
asked,  coming  to  the  fire. 

"  Oh,  I'll  give  him  a  dry  shirt  and  put  him  to 
bed.  Boys  ain't  like  girls,  any  way.  They 
take  to  water  naturally  as  a  duck,  'ceptin'  on 
their  faces.  There,  I'm  bound  to  say,  they 
don't.  Some  sage-tea  and  a  night's  sleep  will 
bring  him  out  all  right,  if  they've  been  out  in 
it,  and  perhaps  they  haven't.  Never  any  ac- 
countin'  for  children." 
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Meanwhile,  where  were  these  same  "  chil- 
dren "  ? 

M  Guess  there's  as  much  as  two  hours,  a'n't 
there,  before  we've  got  to  go  home  ? "  said 
Teddy,  when  the  two  were  left  alone. 

"  I  don't  know,"  and  Paula  looked  up  at  the  sun. 
"  I'll  tell  you  where  I'd  like  to  go  once  more." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Up  to  those  falls,  you  know,  where  we  get 
such  pretty  stones.  I  lost  all  mine  coming 
back,  and  I'd  like  some  more  for  my  cabinet. 
I'm  going  to  commence  a  cabinet  of  my  own 
collections  when  I  get  home,  Teddy." 

"  Let's  go,  then,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Do  you  suppose  it  is  too  far  ?  " 

"  No  !     Only  a  little  ways  up  the  brook." 

And  that  was  where  they  were,  a  mile  fur- 
ther from  home,  when  the  shower  came  up. 
Where  a  tiny  brook  from  an  unfailing  spring 
fell  over  a  succession  of  rocky  steps,  down  the 
steep  hill-side,  into  Roaring  Branch,  forming 
the  loveliest  of  natural  cascades.  Stooping  at 
its  foot,  in  the  dense  wood  shade,  they  were  in- 
tently searching  for  the  pretty  quartz  speci- 
mens sometimes  found  there. 
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"  What  is  a  cabinet  ?  "  Teddy  had  asked,  and 
had  it  thoroughly  explained. 

"  Do  you  know  how  stones  grow  ? "  was  his 
next  question. 

"  No,  I  don't  believe  any  body  does." 

"  I'd  like  to,  though,"  the  boy  went  on.  "  I'd 
like  to  know  every  thing  ;  wouldn't  you  ?  But 
I  don't  like  to  be  forever  'n'  ever  finding  out  and 
then  only  half  know  after  all." 

And  just  then  came  the  peal  of  thunder,  that 
made  them  both  spring  to  their  feet. 

"  Oh,  mercy  !  What  was  that !  "  exclaimed 
Paula. 

"  That  ?  why,  that  was  thunder,"  said  Teddy, 
with  a  quick  look  around  and  above,  "  and  we're 
going  to  have  a  shower  too.  My !  just  look 
over  there,  Paula.  See  how  black  'tis.  Black- 
er' n  ink  or  a  stack  of  black  cats." 

"  Let's  hurry  home,  Teddy,  fast  as  we  can." 

"  Come  on,  then  ;  but  we  can't  get  there." 

"  Where  can  we  get  ? " 

"  No-where,  as  I  know  of." 

"  What  will  we  do,  then  ? " 

"  Why,  stay  out,  s'pose." 

"  I  can't.     Why,  aren't  you  afraid,  Teddy  ? " 
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"Afraid  of  what?" 

"  Of  the  thunder,"  as  a  low  growl  sounded 
along  above  them. 

"  Of  course  not ;  thunder  never  hurts  any- 
body." 

"  But  it  seems  as  though  it  would.  And  the 
lightning  does,  Teddy." 

"  Not  any  more  here  than  anywhere,  though  ; 
and  I  guess  it  don't  strike  very  often,"  sturdily. 

There  were  two  paths  leading  back  to  the 
mill,  one  following  close  to  the  brook,  by  which 
they  had  come  ;  the  other  and  a  longer  one, 
made  through  the  woods  by  the  choppers,  and, 
in  their  haste,  and  the  confusion  of  flying  mist 
and  dust  and  leaves,  they  had  taken  this.  But 
it  was  not  used  much  in  the  summer  time, 
and  was  sadly  overgrown  with  berry  bushes 
and  rank  weeds,  that  made  their  progress  a 
slow  and  difficult  one. 

"There,  my  dress  has  caught  again,"  called 
Paula,  as  a  rampant  blackberry  vine  wound  its 
sharp  thorns  into  the  folds  and  held  her  fast. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Teddy,  who  was  just  in 
front  "  breaking  a  path."  "  I'll  take  that  fellov 
off  in  a  hurry.     Tore  your  dress,  though." 
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The  storm  was  at  its  height  soon ;  it  was 
almost  dark  there  in  the  thick  woods.  Some- 
times the  trees  held  back  for  a  moment  the 
large  drops,  and  then,  bending  to  a  sudden 
gust,  sent  them  down  like  a  shower-bath  upon 
their  heads.  Paula's  light  rubbers  were  torn  to 
rags  on  the  slippery  stones ;  her  kid  shoes  were 
cut  and  soaking.  Teddy's  bare  feet  were 
bleeding :  so  were  his  hands,  from  holding  out 
of  the  way  the  heavy  briers,  but  his  voice  rang 
out  cheery  as  ever. 

"  Got  along  so  far,  any  way ;  we'll  come  out 
some  time.  Guess  it  can't  rain  long  like  this, 
either." 

They  came  to  a  steep,  sandy  bank,  and  Paula 
stopped  in  dismay.  "  I  never  can  get  up  that, 
Teddy ;  I  know  I  can't." 

"  I'll  help  you,  then,  and  then  you  can,"  and 
the  manly  boy  clasped  his  own  arms  about 
one  of  Paula's,  and,  bending  his  short  square 
figure  forward,  bravely  pulled  and  tugged  up 
the  shifting,  uncertain  bank  till  they  reached 
the  top.  But  when,  a  little  further  on,  they 
came  to  the  large  mossy  trunk  of  a  tree,  lying 
right  across  the  path,  it  was   the  "last  straw" 
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for  the  timid,  delicate  girl,  and  a  convenient 
place  on  which  to  lean  and  mingle  her  tears 
with  the  deluge  around  them. 

Teddy,  of  course,  being  a  boy,  didn't  know 
what  to  do  when  "a  body  cried,"  and  stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  woody  barrier,  and  dug  his 
muddy  toes  into  the  softened  ground. 

"  I  wouldn't,  now  ;  I  wouldn't,"  he  ventured. 

"Teddy,"  said  Paula,  looking  over  the  log  at 
him  with  a  sudden  bravery,  "  I'm  most  tired 
out,  and  I  can't  go  fast  a  bit.  But  you  can,  and 
you  just  run  on  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  never 
mind  me.  It  don't  thunder  any  now,  and  I 
guess  I  am  not  afraid  any  more." 

"  And  leave  you  here  ?  "  asked  Teddy. 

"Yes;  I'll  get  along,  slower." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  sha'n't  do  any  such  a  thing ; 
so  there,  now.  I  guess  I  ain't  that  kind  of  a 
boy,  Paula  Vane."  The  short  figure  stood  very 
erect  in  the  path,  and  the  blue  eyes  looked 
very  straight  into  her  own  across  that  log,  but 
there  had  been  a  sudden  tremor  in  the  ring- 
ing answer,  and  that  brought  Paula  over  at 
once. 

"I'll  get  along  just  as  well  as  I  can,  then," 
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she  said,  clambering  up  by  the  broken 
branches. 

"  Here,  put  your  foot  in  my  hand  then,  and 
that  will  steady  you,  and  slide  down  this  side," 
the  boy  said  then,  ready  again  at  once.  "I 
guess  the  worst's  over  now." 

And  so  it  was,  both  of  the  shower  and  the 
path.  When  Mr.  Dame  reached  the  mill,  and 
shouted  their  names,  they  were  near  enough  to 
hear  and  answer,  and  soon  the  two  bedraggled 
wanderers  were  received  like  the  Prodigal  Son, 
at  their  home.  Only,  for  the  fatted  calf  they 
had  hot  cream  toast  and  sage-tea,  and  Teddy 
ate  his  all  in  the  glory  of  his  Sunday  suit,  and 
Paula  was  the  first  to  be  tucked  into  the  warm 
blankets  for  the  night. 

"I'm  so  tired,  sister;  I  think  that  is  the 
most,"  she  said,  "  and  I  was  too  frightened  for 
any  thing  when  that  hard  clap  of  thunder  came. 
Wasn't  God  good  to  let  there  be  only  that  one 
loud  one  ?  What  should  I  have  done  if  there 
had  been  many  ?"  • 

She  did  not  sleep  soundly  at  first.  Mirabel 
lying  beside  her  was  troubled  at  her  restless 
tossings,    but   after   midnight   she   grew   more 
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quiet,  muttering  less  and  breathing  regularly, 
and  the  watcher  lost  her  anxiety  in  her  own 
thankful  slumber. 

It  was  nearing  morning  when  Mrs.  Dame 
was  roused  from  her  always  light  sleep  by 
some  noise,  she  could  not  tell  what  at  first. 
But,  lying  listening,  it  came  again,  a  hoarse, 
muffled  cough. 

"  Teddy's  croupy,"  she  exclaimed,  on  her 
feet  in  an  instant. 

It  was  his  old  foe,  and  she  was  used  to  fight- 
ing it.  In  an  hour's  time  he  was  relieved, 
coughing  occasionally,  but  no  longer  with  the 
dreaded  ring  in  it.  Still,  when  Mirabel  came 
out  to  breakfast,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  little  boy  was  lying  in  his  mother's  bed 
and  not  yet  running  around. 

"  He  seemed  tired  like,"  Mrs.  Dame  said, 
"so  I  left  him  alone.     How  is  Paula  ?  " 

"Tired  too,  and  a  little  feverish.  I  shall 
have  the  doctor  come  in  and  give  her  a  little 
-medicine." 

"You  will  not  be  able  to  go  down  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"No,  I  am  afraid  not." 
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But  when  Mr.  Dame  went  for  the  doctor, 
he  found  that  he  had  gone  to  a  medical  gather- 
ing and  would  come  up  from  Berwick  on  the 
morning  stage.  But  by  the  time  he  reached 
them  it  was  Teddy  who  was  the  patient,  need- 
ing his  first  attention  and  longest  watch. 

"  Miss  Paula  has  taken  some  cold,"  he  said 
to  her  sister,  "and  there  has  been  a  shock  to 
the  general  system,  but  there  seems  no  recur- 
rence of  her  former  nervous  trouble,  and  I 
think  a  few  days  of  quiet  and  careful  nursing 
will  bring  her  out  all  right." 

But  not  so  of  Teddy.  He  held  his  firm  little 
wrist  under  his  finger  a  long  time,  and  bent 
again  and  again  to  listen  to  the  labored  breath- 
ing or  to  note  the  dulled  eye. 

' 'Well,  doctor?"  Mrs.  Dame  said,  following 
him  to  the  stoop,  when  the  last  direction  had 
been  carefully  written  out  for  the  three  glasses, 
standing  in  a  row  with  their  several  potions. 

"  I  am  afraid  Teddy  is  likely  to  have  an 
attack  of  lung-fever,"  was  the  truthful  answer ; 
"but  I  can  tell  better  when  I  come  again  this 
afternoon,  and  see  what  effect  medicine  has  on 
him." 
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He  came  again  at  evening,  and  changed  one 
of  the  medicines  for  a  stronger. 

"  Teddy,  lad,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  very  bitter 
medicine  ;  do  you  think  you  can  take  it  ? " 

"  If  you  say  so,  yes,  sir,"  was  the  prompt 
answer  from  the  hoarse  voice,  that  had  sadly 
lost  its  childish  ring,  and  the  boy  sat  erect  in 
an  instant,  and  swallowed  the  bitter  dose 
unshrinkingly. 

And  that  day  was  the  beginning  of  the  long 
days  and  nights  that  rounded  into  the  circle  of 
a  week  of  weary  watching  —  watching  that 
grew  more  and  more  hopeless  with  every  dawn. 
On  the  third  day  the  cold  "  line-storm  "  set  in, 
early  that  season,  and  lasted  in  varying  moods 
for  the  week.  Paula  added  to  her  cold,  Nina 
grew  fretful  at  her  confinement  to  the  two 
rooms,  and  Mirabel  looked  out  on  the  hill-sides, 
growing  desolate  under  the  sweeping  blasts, 
and  felt  that  she  was  experiencing  some  of  the 
sterner  realities,  from  which  her  life  had 
hitherto  been  shielded. 

But  she  was  learning  to  think  outside  of  self. 

In  the  other  rooms  of  the  usually  active  and 
busy  home  a  strange  silence  settled  down, 
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Aunt  Jane  came  and  cared  for  household 
matters,  and  the  mother  waited  with  unsleeping 
vigil  by  the  bed  of  the  sick  boy.  And  the 
doctor  came  often  and  tarried  long,  and  another 
came  up  from  Berwick  "  for  counsel,"  but  still 
the  little  frame  tossed  in  delirium  or  moaned 
in  pain,  and  skill  or  medicine  seemed  of  no 
avail. 

"  I  must  put  a  blister  on  you,  Teddy,"  Dr. 
Lyons  said  one  day. 

"  Will  it  burn  me  ? "  feebly. 

"Yes." 

"  All  right ;  I  won't  cry,"  bravely. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  all  had  been 
done  that  could  be.  Twice  the  physician  had 
been  in  and  gone  out  with  scarcely  a  word. 
He  came  again  late  in  the  day.  The  long  rain 
was  over  at  last,  and  the  welcome  sun  shone 
in,  almost  in  mockery,  it  seemed,  of  their  sad 
hearts,  to  the  little  room  where  the  family  had 
gathered.  Teddy  lay  very  quiet,  with  closed 
eyes,  all  the  fever  flush  gone  from  the  white 
face,  and  the  breath  so  faint  one  almost  won- 
dered if  it  were  there  at  all.  His  mother's 
eyes  were  never  lifted  from  the  precious  face, 
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and  she  held  one  wasted  hand  tenderly  in  her 
own.  The  other  lay  out  on  the  white  spread. 
Sturdy  little  Teddy  seemed  very  near  to  the 
land  where  he  "  should  know  every  thing"  and 
know  it  "  clear  through." 

Quietly  the  doctor  waited  a  moment  in  the 
door-way,  bowed  gravely  to  Mirabel,  then 
stepped  to  the  bedside,  and  lifted  the  free 
hand,  counting  the  pulse  twice  over,  then 
pushed  back  the  hair  from  the  boyish  brow, 
and  stepped  back  with  a  soft  "  Thank  God ! " 
that  fell  into  the  silence  almost  as  the  angel 
music  for  which  they  seemed  hearkening.  The 
mother  looked  up  then,  and  her  lips  moved,  but 
there  was  no  sound.  The  doctor  met  the  look 
with  a  quiet,  "  I  think  our  boy  will  live.  He 
is  better." 

It  took  the  group  a  moment  to  understand 
the  great  and  sudden  joy ;  then  one  by  one  they 
slipped  out  on  tiptoe  to  give  vent  to  their 
relief.  In  their  own  room  Mirabel  and  Paula 
and  Nina  hugged  one  another,  and  cried  and 
laughed  together.  Mr.  Dame  seized  the  niilk- 
pails,  and,  when  hid  in  the  shelter  of  the  barn, 
laid  himself  out  in  the  hay,  his  head  in  a  hen's 
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nest,  and  "had  it  out."  Aunt  Jane  took  a 
woman's  way  of  relieving  her  feelings,  by  get- 
ting "something  good  for  supper";  but  made 
the  mistake,  at  the  beginning,  of  emptying  her 
water-pail  into  the  open  stove  instead  of  a  tea- 
kettle. 

When  they  at  last  gathered  around  the  table, 
they  could  not  eat  at  first ;  it  was  so  sweet  to 
smile  again. 

After  the  meal,  Mirabel  went  into  the  sick- 
room again.  The  boy  had  turned  his  head  on 
the  pillow,  and  his  lips  were  parted  in  a  more 
natural  smile.  She  came  up  behind  his  mother, 
and  laid  her  hand  softly  on  her  shoulder. 

"How  can  we  be  thankful  enough?"  she 
whispered. 

"  Will  you  stay  with  him  a  little  while  ? " 
Mrs.  Dame  asked,  without  turning  her  head. 

"  Certainly,  with  pleasure,"  Mirabel  an- 
swered. 

The  mother  gave  a  few  directions  and 
went  swiftly  out.  Mirabel  saw  her  throw  a 
shawl  over  her  head  and  go  out  the  stoop  door. 
It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  she  returned,  and 
then  her  entrance  was  very  quiet, 
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"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  thank  you,"  was 
all  she  said,  but  how  gentle  the  tone. 

Teddy  heard  it,  and  opened  his  eyes,  looked 
from  one  face  to  the  other,  smiled  faintly,  and 
then  nestled  down  to  his  pillow  again. 

That  natural  movement  was  too  much  for 
the  mother-heart.  The  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  unchecked,  and  fell  on  Mirabel's  caress- 
ing hand,  and  they  did  wonderful  good  to  both. 
It  was  the  "  of  one  kin,"  made  plain  to  the 
girl's  heart  forever. 

The  next  morning  one  of  Aunt  Jane's  boys 
had  the  misfortune  to  cut  himself,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  go  home  suddenly. 

"  I'll  go  over  and  get  the  Sims  girl  toward 
night,"  Mr.  Dame  said  to  his  wife  ;  "if  you  can 
wait  until  then.  I  don't  hardly  know  how  to 
stop  the  team  this  mornin'." 

"  I  can  do  any  thing  to-day  "  ;  Mrs.  Dame 
answered,  with  such  new  and  unwonted  gentle- 
ness that  her  husband  shyly  stepped  a  little 
nearer  and  bent  his  face  towards  his  wife's. 
What  was  that  but  an  awkward  way  of  asking 
for  the  rare  kiss. 

"  There,    then,    Myron    Dame  ! "     and    she 
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blushed  like  a  school-girl ;  "  now,  don't  waste 
any  more  of  your  time  around  here."  But  how 
many  beautiful  things  she  seemed  to  have  come 
into  this  morning. 

But  the  "  Sims  "  girl  was  not  sent  for  ;  for 
when  Mirabel  went  into  Teddy's  room  a  few 
hours  later,  she  found  the  boy  quietly  sleeping, 
and,  by  his  side,  as  though  she  had  been  there 
always,  Miss  Cynthia  Lumly,  softly  moving  a 
feather  brush  in  the  direction  any  fly  might 
chance  to  appear.  The  little  gray  curls 
bobbed,  and  the  lips  smiled  toward  her,  but 
they  did  not  disturb  the  needed  slumber  by  the 
lisp  of  a  sound.  Then,  and  after,  she  proved 
herself  the  "  born  nurse  "  people  called  her. 

"  I  knew  there  wa'n't  no  use  my  coming  to 
make  one  more  hanging  around,"  she  ex- 
plained afterward  to  Mirabel.  "I  knew  his 
ma  wouldn't  let  any  body  else  touch  him  so 
long's  he  was  dangerous.  But  as  soon  as  I 
heard  it  had  turned,  and  he'd  get  along,  I  said, 
'Now's  the  time  they'll  need  me' ;  and  I  locked 
the  front  door,  and  tied  the  key  on  Martin 
Luther's  neck,  and  he  always  knows  that 
means,   '  Carry  it  down  to  Cousin  Sam's,  and 
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stay  there  till  I  come  for  you.'  And  he  trotted 
off  t'other  way,  and  I  this." 

But  how  every  one  looked,  not  at  the  things 
of  their  own,  but  another's  "  need." 

She  found  out  the  love  for  music  in  the  lit- 
tle woman's  soul  too.  "  Sing  for  me,  Miss 
Vane,  please  do,"  Teddy  would  beg ;  and 
though  the  songs  or  hymns  were  very  simple 
and  quiet  ones,  she  would  never  fail  to  find  the 
watcher  with  quiet  face  and  shining  eyes  when 
she  finished. 

" 1  never  expect  to  hear  much  music  this 
side  of  heaven,"  she  said  one  day  with  a  little 
sigh;  "and  it  makes  me  most  willing  to  grow 
old  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  that." 

And  the  mother  went  about  with  quiet  face 
and  voice  grown  soft,  and  overwhelmed  Paula 
with  "good  things  for  strengthenin',"  and  cried 
over  Teddy's  first  "real  eating,"  and  took 
Neddy  and  Nina  both  on  her  lap,  and  told 
them  wonderful  stories  of  the  bears  that  used 
to  come  around  and  steal  the  lambs  when  she 
was  a  "little  girl."  "Like  us,"  Nina  would 
always  add,  to  Neddy's  boyish  indignation. 
She   was   a  constant  marvel  to   Mirabel,  who 
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had  known  her  only  as  the  bustling  house- 
keeper. 

But  not  until  the  last  afternoon  that  they 
were  to  be  together  was  there  any  word 
spoken.  The  two  happened  to  be  alone  with 
Teddy.  The  boy  was  sitting  propped  by  pil- 
lows, gaining  in  health  and  strength  as  only  a 
healthy  child  can. 

"  Mother,"  he  broke  out,  suddenly,  "  do  you 
care  any  more  if  I  don't  be  a  minister  some- 
time?" 

"  No,  Teddy.  I'd  like  that,  but  you  may  be 
just  what  is  best,  only  a  good  man"  ;  and  Mir- 
abel, looking  up,  saw  only  a  quiet  graveness  in 
the  face. 

"  Because,"  the  boy  went  on,  "  I'd  a  sight 
rather  be  a  doctor.  I  always  thought  so,  and 
now  I  know  it.  Do  you  care,  mother?  May  I 
be  a  doctor?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  if  you  can,"  pleasantly. 

"  I'm  so  glad  ";  and  Teddy  lay  back  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "Now  I'll  study  like  sixty!  see  if 
I  don't!" 

Mrs.  Dame  followed  Mirabel  from  the  room 
and  closed  the  door. 
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"Miss  Vane,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "I've  got 
something  to  say  to  you,  and  it  might  as  well 
be  now  as  any  time.  I  want  to  say  that  if 
Teddy  isn't  ever  a  minister  again  he's  been 
one  once  and  for  all  to  me.  I've  given  up 
standing  out  for  my  own  way  any  longer.  The 
Lord's  give  my  boy  back  to  me,  and  it  was 
good  of  him,  for  I  didn't  deserve  it,  and  I  ain't 
ashamed  to  say  I  thank  him.  And  I'm  going 
to  make  a  '  profession  '  up  to  the  meetin'-house 
the  first  chance  there  is,  and  I  ain't  sure  but 
that  will  please  mother  as  much  where  she  is 
to-day  as  ever  'twould.     That's  all." 

Mirabel  thought  of  the  "  rejoicing  in  heaven 
among  the  angels,"  and,  for  her  part,  was 
"sure." 

For  they  were  really  going  now.  From  the 
moment  that  Teddy's  case  had  turned  favorably, 
Paula's  improvement  had  been  marked  also, 
and  now  she  was  ready  to  return  home,  a  very 
different  girl  from  the  nervous  invalid  she  had 
come  out.  There  are  no  tonics  equal  to  those 
Dame  Nature  freely  provides,  either  for  mind  or 
body. 

It  was  wonderful,  the  number  of  persons  and 
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places  and  animals  that  had  to  have  a  "  good- 
by  "  that  day,  and  some  of  them  several  times 
over. 

Of  course,  Mirabel's  chief  one  was  to  Madame 
Merril.  "  Can  not  you  be  prevailed  on  to  visit 
the  '  wide  world '  again,  dear  Mrs.  Merril  ? "  the 
girl  asked,  but  the  old  lady  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  not  probable,  dear  ;  I  must  do  the  lit- 
tle left  here.  It  is  for  the  young  to-  plan  and 
look  forward  and  fit  into  new  places.  But  the 
old  work  best  in  the  ruts  they  have  made  and 
grown  accustomed  to.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
I  shall  be  called  to  new  scenes  ;  I  would  rather 
be  getting  ready  for  those,  that  they  may  not 
be  strange.  And  now,  dear,  for  yourself,  what 
will  you  do  ?  " 

"Try  to  find  something  that  needs  me,"  was 
the  simple  answer.  "  At  first  I  could  not  see 
any  thing,  but  I  think  there  are  two  or  three 
beginnings  in  my  mind,  and  you  say  those  will 
grow.  I  will  wait  for  their  suggestions.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that,  having  a  father  at 
home,  and  two  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
each,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  be  something 
more  than  a  fashionable  doll  there.     The  bo}^3 
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are  eligible  to  the  Presidency,  if  I  am  not,  and 
I  may  leave  my  stamp  on  them,"  with  a  bright 
laugh.  "And,  first,  Mrs.  Merril,  I  have  invited 
Mercy  Task  to  spend  the  next  school  year  with 
me,  and  shall  not  invite  my  Washington  friends 
at  all." 

"  Will  she  go  ? " 

"  It  was  nothing  but  '  no  '  when  I  first  pro- 
posed it  — '  no  '  and  '  impossible  '  ;  but  I  have 
a  will  of  my  own  too,  and  I  have  carried  it. 
She  will  come  in  two  weeks,  and  I  shall  enter 
her  at  Madame  Blank's  where  I  was  graduated, 
and  where  they  rejoice  once  in  a  while  to  have 
something  besides  heads  entirely  filled  with 
nonsense.  Cousin  Lucy  Armstrong,  whoever 
she  may  be,  will  come  and  stay  in  the  home 
for  her  board." 

"Yes.  But  Mercy's  dress?  Miss  Vane,  are 
you  wise  to  place  her  in  a  fashionable  school 
like  that  ?  Would  not  some  smaller  place  be 
better  ? " 

"I  went  all  over  that  question,  Mrs.  Merril, 
and  now  I  think  not.  They  have  the  finest  of 
professors  there,  the  best  of  apparatus,  lectures, 
and  music,  and,  as  I   say,  the  students  are  not 
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all  silly.  I  think  Mercy  will  make  a  superior 
teacher,  and  I  want  her  to  see  the  best.  She 
may  have  just  such  girls  for  pupils,  and  I  think 
she  will  understand  them  better  if  she  is  with 
them  now.  Her  tuition  I  pay.  That  I  made 
a  part  of  the  invitation,  and  I  shall  take  her 
there  as  my  friend,  which,  I  think,  will  make  it 
pleasanter  at  first,  and  in  time  she  will  make 
her  own  place.  But  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  pre- 
vail ;  her  dress  she  will  get  from  her  own  small 
store,  and  I  shall  have  to  help  her  find  *  bar- 
gains,' a  thing  I  always  have  detested.  But 
how  kind  they  all  are !  Beriah  has  hired  in  a 
saw-mill  for  the  winter,  and  says  she  shall  have 
'  most  every  cent.'  He  wishes  he  didn't  have 
to  have  so  many  boots  in  one  winter." 

"  I  am  so  very  glad." 

"  Oh,  the  thanks  are  yours,  Mrs.  Merril.  I 
was  '  sent,'  you  remember,  to  you,  and  you 
have  made  things  plain.  How  can  I  thank 
you ! " 

"  You  will  come  again,  I  hope,"  the  old  lady 
said,  when  the  parting  word  could  be  no  longer 
delayed. 

"  Mrs.    Dame   has   promised    to   take   us   in 
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again,"  Mirabel  answered,  "so  we  will  only- 
say   'au  revoir '  this  time." 

"  And  God  bless  you,"  tenderly. 

When  the  stage  of  the  next  day  rattled  down 
the  mountain -road,  it  carried  the  three  girls 
back  to  their  old  places. 

And  Mrs.  Skim,  from  her  window  of  observa- 
tion, saw  the  two  trunks  put  on,  and  the  bright 
faces  looking  out ;  and,  settling  her  steel-bowed 
spectacles  higher  on  her  forehead,  made  her 
observations  in  a  very  audible  tone  to  her 
daughter,  Miss  Lucretia,  who  was  '  a  little 
"hard  of  hearing,"  but* who  was  "too  young" 
yet  for  glasses  —  where  any  one  could  see 
them, — and  who  hated  to  be  shouted  at  as 
though  she  had  infirmity  of  any  kind. 

"  Wall,  I  declare  for't,  Mrs.  Dame  must  be 
relieved  that  those  boarders  have  gone  at  last. 
For  of  all  the  useless  folks  I  ever  saw  they 
went  ahead — a-traipsing  from  morning  to 
night,  and  a-wearing  their  best  clothes  all  the 
time,  too.  They'd  better  been  piecing  bed- 
quilts —  a  sight  better.  But  I  don't  suppose 
they  have  a  sensible  idea  in  their  heads,  any 
way." 


CHAPTER   XV. 
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TF  it  is  true  that  "  Be  it  ever  so  humble, 
-■-  there's  no  place  like  home,"  the  truth  holds 
good  in  one  like  Mirabel's  also.  The  spacious 
rooms  and  artistic  furnishings,  the  wide  airi- 
ness, the  cozy  alcoves,  had  never  seemed  so 
delightful  as  now  that  she  came  back  with  eyes 
fitted  to  so  different  surroundings.  It  was 
good  to  be  waited  on  by  trained  servants,  and 
not  feel  anxious  because  one  pair  of  hands  was 
overtaxed  for  her  comfort ;  to  wear  again  her 
richer  dresses,  and  to  see  Nina  in  her  dainty 
robes ;  to  be  greeted  in  carefully  modulated 
tones  and  with  cultured  accents.  Her  "  set  " 
were  mostly  back  from  country  villa,  or  sea- 
side hotel,  or  long  travels  across  the  water ; 
and  they  flocked  around  her  with  new  "plans," 
or  ideas  "picked  up  in  Berlin,"  or  the  "latest 
novelty "  of  amusement  from  Paris  ;  and  she 
was  to  have  a  place  in  every  thing  ;  she  was 
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wanted.  It  seemed  as  if  the  tide  of  gay  life 
was  lapping  in  from  every  side,  and  she  would 
be  whelmed  in  its  rush. 

She  began  to  think  so  herself,  and  to  wonder 
where  she  was  to  change,  and  to  long  for  an 
hour  of  the  mountain  solitude  for  quiet  thought. 

One  morning  there  was  a  gay  party  in,  and 
they  were  discussing  plans  for  pleasure,  as 
usual ;  but  Mirabel  had  seemed  preoccupied. 

"Why  so  thoughtful,  my  friend,"  called  out 
Mona,  banteringly,  at  last ;  "  are  your  thoughts 
too  deep  for  such  triflers  as  we  ? " 

"  Mirabel  is  back  on  the  heights,"  said  an- 
other. "  Has  she  told  you,  girls,  of  her  sum- 
mer's experience  ?  I  had  some  hints  of  it  in 
her  rare  letters,  though  I  must  admit  that  I 
formed  my  opinion  more  from  what  was  left 
unsaid  than  from  what  was  written." 

"Oh,  Miss  Vane!  Tell  us  how  you  did  live 
through  it,"  interrupted  a  large,  over-dressed 
girl,  "loud"  in  color  and  harsh  in  voice,  playing 
with  the  half-dozen  charms  at  her  belt  as  she 
talked.  "  I  heard  about  it  from  Mona,  and  I 
don't  see  how  you  existed  for  a  day.  Did  you 
have  enough  to  eat,  really  ?      Was  any  thing 
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cooked  in  a  civilized  way  —  I  mean  city  civil- 
ized ?  And  how  did  the  people  dress  ? 
Wasn't  it  too  laughable  for  any  thing  some- 
times ?  Tell  us  about  the  tables ;  do  now, 
Miss  Vane." 

In  an  instant  Mirabel's  thought  flashed  back 
to  Miss  Lumly,  and  her  simple  curiosity  as  to 
city  prices.  Was  not  this  questioning,  from  a 
millionaire's  daughter,  far  more  contemptible? 
And  the  indignation  that  had  been  spared  the 
little  dress-maker  made  itself  felt  here.  Mira- 
bel levelled  her  dark  eyes  coolly  on  the  face  of 
the  speaker,  and  said,  in  a  clearj  distinct  utter- 
ance :  — 

"  It  was  the  most  delightful  season  of  my 
life,  Miss  Croon,  and  I  made  some  very  clear 
friends  there,  whom  I  shall  prize  as  long  as  I 
live.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  I  found  to 
enjoy." 

As  she  turned  her  eyes  away,  she  met  Joy's 
in  a  look  that  was  not  displeased. 

Mirabel  used  to  say  afterward  that  that 
speech  was  her  "declaration  of  independence." 
It  certainly  seemed  to  place  things  in  a  clearer 
light. 
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"  Give  me  a  great  thought,"  said  a  German 
writer,  "  and  I  can  live  upon  it." 

But  the  great  thought  does  not  always  spring 
up  in  the  mind  in  its  full  strength.  It  has  its 
beginnings,  in  a  word  heard  here  and  there,  or 
the  written  sentence.  In  the  little  acts  of 
thoughtfulness  or  self-denial  that  seem  only  to 
belong  to  the  daily  life,  but  that  grow  into  a 
habit  that  makes  greater  things  possible. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged.  It  is  the  habits 
of  one's  "common  "  days  that  fit  the  character 
for  the  uncommon  ones. 

Mirabel  repeated  the  conversation  to  her 
father  that  night,  and  that  opened  the  way  to  a 
long,  and  more  free  talk  than  they  had  ever 
had  together  before. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  had  only  been  at 
home  from  his  Southern  journey  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  so  nearly 
gathering  all  his  family  circle  together  again 
was  so  great,  made  this  possible. 

"  And  now,  father,"  Mirabel  asked,  "  as  you 
say  that  I  am  to  be  the  head  of  the  household 
arrangements  this  winter,  I  would  like  to  ask 
just  what  place  you  would  like  to  have  me  take 
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in  society,  and  what  to  do  ?  Of  course,  I  have 
done  before  as  you  and  mamma  thought  best ; 
now  I  shall  often  have  to  decide  for  myself." 

Mr.  Vane  seemed  thinking  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  "  I  think,  daughter,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  just  such  a  woman  as  your  mother 
would  be.     I  could  not  say  any  thing  better." 

"  She  was  not  '  gay  ? ' " 

"  I  could  not  imagine  her  as  such." 

"But  happy?" 

"  Unselfish,  and  bright  as  the  sunshine." 

"  Oh,  I  like  that !  " 

"  She  was  always  welcome  in  society,"  went 
on  Mr.  Vane,  "  and  an  ornament  to  it,  but 
never  a  slave.  Home  and  duties  were  first ; 
then  the  things  that  give  pleasure.  She  was  a 
rare  woman,  daughter." 

"  Father,"  said  Mirabel,  after  a  moment,  "  I 
have  not  invited  the  Trasks  here  from  Wash- 
ington." 

She  could  not  fail  to  see  the  look  of  relief 
that  passed  over  his  face,  but  he  said,  "  Don't 
you  wish  to,  daughter  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  sir." 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  consult  your  own 
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pleasure,  and  not  become  lonely.  Still,  they 
did  seem  to  me  as  near  aimless  butterflies,  when 
here  before,  as  any  persons  I  ever  met.  But  I 
am  only  a  '  business  man,'  and  perhaps  not  a 
fit  judge.  It  does  seem  strange,  however,  how 
two  human  beings  with  any  sense  at  all  can 
spend  two  mortal  hours  of  one  morning  in  the 
discussion  of  '  manicure  sets'  and  the  best 
artists  in  that  noble  profession,  as  I  once  heard 
these  two,  when  here  is  a  whole  world  of 
things  to  be  seen  and  learned  around  them.  I 
was  behind  the  curtain,  reading,  when  they 
began,  and  I  finally  became  interested  in  seeing 
how  long  they  could  keep  it  up.  Terribly 
watered  stock,  it  struck  me." 

"  But  I  have  invited  some  one  else,"  Mirabel 
said,  and,  to  his  question  of  '  who  ? '  went  on  to 
tell  the  story  of  Mercy  Task,  with  all  its  little 
pathetic  longings,  its  narrow  surroundings  and 
trials,  and,  as  she  went  on,  she  had  no  fear  but 
that  the  sympathy  of  her  audience  was  with  her. 

"  I  like  that,  daughter,"  he  said  heartily. 
"  Bring  that  girl  here,  and  do  all  that  you  can 
for  her.  That  makes  me  think  of  my  mother. 
It  was  just  as  she  would  have  done.     But,  then, 
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she  had  known  something  of  such  trials 
herself.  How  often  I  have  heard  her  regret 
the  lack  of  an  early  education,  though  she  was 
perfect  in  my  eyes.  And  that  boy,  what  did 
you  call  him  ?  —  Beriah  ?  We  must  look  out  for 
him  too  in  time." 

"Yes,  and  there's  Teddy.  He's  to  be  a 
doctor  now,"  put  in  Paula,  who  had  joined  them  ; 
"  and,  papa,  may  he  be  my  boy  ? "  she  asked 
eagerly. 

"  Your  boy  ?  "   in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  to  help,  and  do  for,  and  .such  ?  " 

"  Ah !  yes,  I  understand.  Yes,  you  and 
his  mother  may  manage  Teddy,"  for  he  had 
heard  about  him  already. 

"And,  Mirabel,"  her  father  said  that  night, 
"you  need  never  fear  to  ask  me  for  any  thing 
you  wish  to  do  for  such  lives.  It  is  only  where 
I  fear  for  disease  for  body  or  mind  for  you 
that  I  prevent  you  from  any  work.  This  is  a 
way  of  help  that  I  would  like  to  give  as  a 
monument  for  my  mother.  And  I  can  not  see, 
either,  why  more  girls  are  not  '  sensible '  as  we 
men  are  expected  to  be  in  the  world.  It 
certainly  would  not  hurt  the  world  any." 
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"  But,  papa,"  the  girl  answered,  saucily, 
"  you  men  wouldn't  half  appreciate  us  if  we 
were  too  sensible.  It  would  be  encroaching 
upon  your  special  prerogatives,  you  know.  But, 
now,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  really  meant  by 
losing  our  home  ?     Did  you  mean  this  house  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  safely  past  now.  But  there 
were  a  few  months  in  the  early  season  that 
tried  us  very  heavily  ;  never  saw  any  thing  like 
it.  And  for  a  few  weeks  it  was  a  question 
whether,  to  secure  the  interests  of  those  who 
had  trusted  implicitly  in  our  bank,  I  should  not 
be  obliged  to  sacrifice  all  personal  property, 
this  home  with  the  rest.  But,  as  this  is 
expected  to  go  to  the  oldest  child,  I  should  at 
least  have  consulted  with  you  first.  What 
would  you  have  said  ? " 

"That  if  there  was  any  question  of  honor 
about  it,"  was  the  girl's  quick  reply,  "there 
could  be  but  one  answer  for  such  a  question 
—  to  let  it  go  at  once." 

"  I  thought  so.  But  I  was  very  glad  it  was 
not  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Vane. 

Having  things  made  plain  in  the  home 
always  clears  the  way  outside  wonderfully. 
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And  Mercy  would  be  there  soon,  now.  Mir- 
abel announced  her  coming  to  Mona  and  Joy, 
when,  as  we  met  them  once  before,  they  were 
together  again  in  Mirabel's  room. 

It  was  the  easier  to  do  this  because  Hal 
Billings,  in  his  "elegant  leisure,"  and  immacu- 
late clothing,  had  "  dawdled,"  as  she  expressed 
it,  the  entire  morning  in  her  parlor,  discussing 
the  rising  "  star,"  and  the  "  hops  "  of  the  past 
season,  until  Mirabel  was  "too  disgusted  for 
any  thing." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  as  though  Hal  was  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  he  might,"  Mona  admitted, 
"but  he  is  as  good  company  as  any  of  them." 

"  I'd  try  and  be  better  then,"  scornfully. 
And  then  she  was  ready  to  talk  about  Mercy. 
Not  the  whole  story  as  she  had  to  her  father. 
It  was  a  "young  teacher,"  simply,  in  whom  she 
had  become  much  interested,  and  whom  she 
had  invited  here  for  "  better  instruction  than 
the  country  could  offer." 

But  her  listeners  seemed  interested,  it  was  a 
change  of  topics,  and  she  was  led  on  to  tell 
many  things  of  simple,  quiet  Highlake,  of 
Madame  Merril,  and  the  Burrow. 
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Of  course,  it  was  Mona  that  asked  most  of 
the  questions,  and  pointed  many  of  the  re- 
marks. 

"  You  always  were  a  strange  girl,  Mirabel," 
she  said  once.  "  You  never  were  satisfied  with 
things  as  the  rest  of  us  are.  But,  of  course,  it 
will  make  no  difference  with  you,  having  this 
Miss  Task  here.  Being  in  school,  she  will  not 
go  out." 

"I  don't  think  she  would  care  to  go  'out,' 
as  you  call  it,  but  I  mean  she  shall  see  every 
thing  that  she  will  enjoy,"  was  the  answer, 
"and  I  expect  to  find  some  things  to  take  up 
time  that  will  be  worth  while." 

"  Oh,  Mirabel,  don't  grow  old  before  your 
time,"  called  Mona,  gayly,  "'you'll  never  be 
young  but  once,  the  longest  day  you  live,'  as 
my  old  nurse  used  to  say." 

But  it  was  Joy  that  lingered  for  the  last 
word  ;  Joy  with  her  tired,  dissatisfied  face. 

"  I  wish  I  had  had  a  little  of  your  restful  air, 
Mirabel,"  she  said,  "  I'm  tired  to  death  of  every 
thing,  myself  and  every  body  else.  What's  the 
use  of  living,  any  way?"  and  then  she  went 
away. 
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As  for  Mirabel,  she  did  not  know  that  there 
could  be  so  much  pleasure  condensed  into  one 
day,  as  she  and  Paula  found  in  preparing  the 
room  for  Mercy  the  day  that  she  was  expected. 

"  The  pink  room,"  she  had  told  the  house- 
keeper, and,  after  that  had  been  put  in  its  per- 
fect order,  it  would  have  seemed  to  the  general 
mind  impossible  to  have  improved  upon  it. 
But  not  so  to  these  two.  They  re-arranged  and 
changed  and  added,  and  brought  "harmonious 
flowers,"  and  Mrs.  Bent,  who  had  once  been  a 
country  girl  herself,  looked  on  well  pleased,  and 
might  have  been  heard  in  fragments  of  sen- 
tences, such  as  —  "  coming  to  common-senses," 
"girls  that  knew  something,"  and  the  like. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  "  fashionable  day," 
when  Mirabel  had  to  be  at  the  station  to  meet 
her  country  teacher.  There  were  many  groups 
in  the  waiting-room,  and  among  them  some 
whom  she  knew. 

"Yes,  I  expect  Mabel  Thurston,"  one  lady 
was  saying.  "  She  will  spend  some  weeks  with 
me,  and  be  sure  and  call,  for  she  is  charming 
as  ever.  Are  you  looking  for  any  one,  Miss 
Vane  ?  " 
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"A  friend,"  was  the  brave  answer,  but  if  the 
clangor  of  the  bell  announcing  the  train  had 
not  sounded  just  then,  they  must  have  thought 
she  meant  a  lover,  she  blushed  so  furiously. 

Mabel  Thurston  and  Mercy  Task,  on  the 
same  train,  were  suggestive  of  contrasts. 

They  came  down  the  platform  very  nearly 
together,  the  one  with  high-bred  ease  and 
grace,  the  other, — the  plain  face  had  never 
looked  plainer,  the  manner  more  shy  and  con- 
fused, the  home-made  dress  more  ill  fitting, 
but  the  gray  eyes  flashed  up  in  a  sudden  glad 
light,  as  a  daintily  gloved  hand  was  laid  on  her 
arm,  and  a  familiar  voice  was  saying :  — 

"  Here  you  are,  dear  !  Let  me  take  some  of 
your  bundles,"  as  though  those  old  wraps  were 
not  "  too  ridiculous."     "  Are  you  tired  ?  " 

Then  to  the  other  party,  who  had  halted  by 
the  door  —  "  You  are  welcome  here  again,  Miss 
Thurston,"  as  they  passed  out  to  the  Vane  car- 
riage. 

The  others  were  too  well-bred  to  remark  or 
even  smile,  but  they  could  be  pardoned  a  slight 
glance  of  surprise. 

The  reward  came  in  the  dilating  of  the  gray 
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eyes,  in  the  surprise  that  was  too  great  to  be 
all  joy,  when  brought  into  the  elegant  home, 
and  finally  to  the  pink  room  itself,  and  made  to 
feel  that  she  was  welcome  to  all  it  could  give. 

"This  isn't  my  very  own  room  to  use  all  the 
time  ? "  she  exclaimed,  when  the  girls  had 
shown  her  its  conveniences,  and  pointed  out 
the  flowers;  "pinks,  so  as  to  seem  home-like," 
Mirabel  said,  "for  I  noticed  you  had  them  in 
your  yard  at  home." 

"Certainly  it  is,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Oh,  no  !  please  let  me  have  something 
plainer.  Why,  I  shall  be  afraid  of  such  lovely 
things.  And,  then,  my  mother  never  even  saw 
such  a  pretty  room  in  all  her  life,"  with  the 
tears  coming  into  her  voice.  "  It  can't  be 
right."  And  it  was  hard  to  convince  her  for  a 
while. 

Then  came  the  shopping,  and  looking  for 
"  bargains,"  that  Mirabel  had  dreaded  so  at 
first,   but  found  amusement  in  after  all. 

"I  have  only  thirty  dollars,"  Mercy  said, 
frankly,  "  and  that  must  last  me  for  my  winter 
things  ;  when  Beriah  is  paid  off  in  the  spring 
he  will  have  some  more  for  me." 
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It  was  decided,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
a  soft  brown  cashmere  would  be  the  best 
thing,  and  must  be  looked  for  accordingly. 
But  when  Mirabel  brought  out  the  remains  of 
a  velvet  dress  of  her  own  of  the  required  shade, 
Mercy  was  not  foolish  enough  to  refuse  to  use 
it  for  trimmings. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  be  any  more  ashamed 
of  me  than  I  can  help,"  she  said  ;  "  but,  of 
course,  I  can  not  afford  any  thing  as  nice  as 
that." 

Mirabel  developed  a  surprising  talent  too  for 
millinery,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  piece  of 
work  she  had  ever  done  was  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  pretty  hat  fashioned  from  the  same 
velvet  piece,  and  costing  "just  a  mere  nothing 
at  all." 

She  even  took  more  than  one  furtive  look  at 
it  in  church  that  winter,  and  every  time  her 
wonder  and  pleasure  were  the  same. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Mercy  Task's  name 
was  enrolled  among  the  students  at  Madame 
Blank's  and  found  to  belong  to  a  quiet  appear- 
ing, simply-dressed  girl  —  "a  friend  of  the 
Vanes,"  it  was  said. 
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She  seemed  to  be  looking  at  things  at  first ; 
but  it  was  not  many  days  before  the  teachers 
began  to  watch  for  the  attentive  eyes,  and  to 
wait  for  the  questions  that  went  to  the  "  heart 
of  things." 

Her  habits  of  study  had  been  desultory,  and 
she  had  more  general  information  than  trained 
knowledge.  But  the  "mind  was  there,"  as  one 
professor  said  of  her,  "and  mind  counts."  She 
"  made  her  place  "  soon,  as  Mirabel  had  said 
she  would,  and,  better  still,  made  friends  also. 
The  simple  unselfishness  and  earnestness  of 
her  character  did  that.  . 
>  In  the  Vane  homestead  Mercy  filled  a  large 
place  for  so  small  a  person.  Mr.  Vane  had 
been  interested  in  her  from  the  first ;  the  boys 
were  never  tired  of  talking  about  the  trout- 
brooks  and  spruce-gum  trees,  and  caves  that 
possibly  might  have  a  bear  in  them  ;  the  house- 
keeper liked  to  slip  in  for  a  little  talk  about 
country  ways  and  persons. 

"It   rested"   her,   she  said.     "Not  that  it's 

any  thing   like  what  it  used  to  be  here,"  she 

would  hasten. to  add.     "  Mrs.  Vane,  that's  down 

.  South  now,  never  took  no  rest  nor  give  any  to 
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any  body.  She  was  pleasant  enough,  but  my  ! 
she  didn't  know  any  more  about  folks'  bones  and 
feelings  than  a  baby.  Every  thing  was  just  as 
the  fashion  said,  and  it's  my  opinion  those  are 
the  worst  slaves  after  all.  And  Miss  Mirabel 
used  to  be  like  her,  but  some  way  she's  changed 
lately.  Don't  go  once  where  she  used  to  five 
times,  and  seems  to  care  more  about  her  pa 
and  the  boys,  as  she  had  ought  to.  But,  still, 
it's  a  big  house,  and  oceans  of  things  in  it  to 
look  after,  and  servants  are  a  shiftless  lot,  the 
best  of  them.  But  you  know  about  things,  and 
it's  a  real  comfort  to  have  you  around." 

Even  Bridget  found  out  that  she  was  "jist 
the  one,  bless  her,"  to  write  the  letter  to  the 
mother  in  the  "old  counthry." 

And  every  day  the  country  girl  asked,  "  Help 
me  to  be  a  real  help  to  some  one  here." 

Who  ever  knows  where  a  prayer  will  end  ? 
Who  thought  of  this  one's  meeting  an  answer 
in  Joy  Alden  ? 

Not  Joy  herself,  certainly,  when  she  came 
one  day  into  Mirabel's  room  fo  -  a  pattern  they 
were  using  together,  and  found  only  a  stranger 
there  reading. 
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"  How  unhappy  she  looks !  "  thought  Mercy, 

As  for  Joy,  what  impulse  moved  her  to  come 
straight  to  Mercy's  seat  and  offer  her  hand 
with  gracious  friendliness. 

"  You  are  Miss  Task,  are  you  not  ?  Mira- 
bel Vane's  teacher-friend,  that  she  told  me  she 
was  expecting  ? "  and  then,  sitting  beside  her, 
she  won  her  to  a  pleasant  talk,  first  of  her 
school  and  its  studies  here,  and  then  backward 
to  her  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  little 
mountain  school-house  and  her  hopes  for  this 
work  in  the  future.  And  as  they  talked  the 
worn  look  slipped  from  the  weary  face,  and  the 
discontented  curve  of  the  lips  was  lost  in  pleas- 
ant smiles.  No  one  dreamed  what  a  fascina- 
tion there  was  to  Joy  Alden  in  the  work  of  a 
teacher.      These  two  found   the  hidden  bond. 

And  such  glimpses  of  a  different  life  as  she 
caught  in  the  story !  —  little  home-pictures  the 
loving  heart  made  vivid. 

"  And  isn't  Miss  Vane  lovely  ?  "  Mercy  said. 
And,  again,  "  I  am  so  very  happy  now  that  I 
do  not  feel  as  though  I  could  ever  thank  her 
enough.  It  makes  me  want  to  make  every  one 
else  happy." 
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Joy  went  away  at  last,  feeling,  "  I  would  like 
to  have  any  one  smile  at  my  name  as  this  girl 
does  when  she  speaks  of  Mirabel." 

She  was  an  only  and  motherless  child  in  the 
great  house  her  father's  money  had  built.  Peo- 
ple did  not  see  Mr.  Alden  out  often.  He  did 
not  "care  for  society."  He  had  had  his  money 
to  make,  and  not  time  to  "put  the  veneer  on," 
he  said.  But  Joy  had  heard  him  say  that  those 
who  were  "  content  to  be  honest  in  the  coun- 
try" were  the  "best  off,  after  all." 

"  Father,"  she  asked  at  dinner,  "  how  would 
you  like  to  invite  Uncle  Josiah's  family  here 
for  Thanksgiving  ?  "  "  Uncle  Josiah  "  had 
been  "-content  to  be  honest  "  in  the  small,  old 
homestead. 

"  Like  it !  "  bluntly ;  "  you're  the  one  that 
wouldn't  like  that." 

"  But  I  would.  Invite  them  for  the  week 
and  send  money  for  them  to  come." 

"  There's  four  children,  you  know,"  for  she 
had  never  proposed  such  a  thing  before. 

"  We  can  make  room,  I  think,"  smiling. 

"  All  right,  then.  I'll  put  in  a  hundred 
dollar   bill   and    I  guess  that  will  bring  them, 
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and  much  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  of  it,"  as 
though  forgetfulness  had  been  the  only  fault  of 
the  past  neglect. 

The  bill  did  bring  them  all.  Plain,  quiet 
Uncle  Josiah,  Aunt  Martha,  whose  sunny  heart 
had  kept  her  face  young  in  spite  of  many  cares 
and  perplexities,  and  the  four  active,  curious 
children.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  them,  this 
family  jaunt  together,  —  that  was  evident;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  children  recovered  from  their 
first  shyness  and  wonder,  their  tongues  ran  in 
a  way  that  was  perfectly  astonishing  to  Joy 
and  made  a  boy  of  her  father. 

But  I  am  not  sure  but  Joy  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  any  one  after  all.  Going  shopping 
with  Aunt  Martha,  and  supplementing  her 
modest  purchases  by  many  private  orders  that 
should  come  later  as  surprises,  was  very  pleas- 
ant business,  she  found.  Taking  the  elders  to 
a  good  musical  entertainment  gave  more  pleas- 
ure than  the  party  could  have  given  that  she 
declined  for  the  same  evening.  As  for  the 
children,  not  being  used  to  such  enthusiasts, 
their  ecstasies  over  the  bears  and  deer  and 
"  too    cunning "   monkeys   was  as  amusing  as 
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it  was  strange.  On  the  whole,  when  the  party- 
turned  homeward,  Joy  waved  them  out  of  sight, 
with  a  promise  to  "  see  them  again,"  and  a 
feeling  that  it  was  good  to  "  have  relatives  " 
in   this  world. 

Sometimes  our  blessings  come  back  to  us  in 
kind.  That  would  seem  to  be  Mercy's  case 
after  her  unwitting  suggestion  to  Joy.  For, 
one  day  at  table,  after  the  boys  had  been  ask- 
ing many  and  eager  questions  of  her,  Guy 
broke  out : — 

"  I  say,  now,  don't  I  wish  Beriah  would  just 
come  down  here  himself  and  tell  us  his  own 
stories.  Of  course,  being  a  boy,  he  could  tell 
it  better  than  you,  even,  couldn't  he  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  Mercy  said,  humbly. 

"  You  are  tip-top,  you  know,"  Guy  went  on, 
"  but  a  real  boy  who  had  seen  such  things  ! 
Oh,  my !  " 

Mr.  Vane  heard  with  a  smile,  but,  after  the 
meal,  he  caught  Mirabel  alone  in  the  hall  a 
moment  and  whispered  a  few  hasty  sentences 
to  her. 

"  Do,  papa ;  it  would  be  splendid,"  was  her 
answer, 
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"  Mercy,"  said  Mr.  Vane,  stepping  back  to 
the  dining-room,,  where  the  lively  chatter  was 
still  going  on,  "  Mercy,  I  want  to  ask  a  favor 
of  you.  May  I  send  the  Christmas  present  I 
had  intended  for  you  up  to  your  home  in  High- 
lake  instead,  and  not  tell  you  what  it  is  just 
yet  ? " 

"  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  you  would, 
Mr.  Vane,"  Mercy  exclaimed,  "  only  —  only 
please  — " 

"  Only  what  ? "  as  she  hesitated. 

"  Please  don't  let  it  be  very  much,  for  you 
are  doing  so  much  for  me  all  the  time,"  she 
begged. 

"  I  will  promise  that  the  expense  shall  not  be 
very  great,"  said  Mr.  Vane.  "  Just  how  large 
the  package  may  be,  I  can  not  say  until  I 
examine  it,"  and  he  went  away,  chuckling  like 
a  boy. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  a  pair  of  ear-drums 
for  Cousin  Lucy  ? "  Mercy  said  to  the  house- 
keeper. "  He  heard  me  wishing  for  some  one 
day.  She  is  so  deaf  that  it  makes  it  hard  for 
mother." 

In  the  mail-bag  that  went  out  from  the  pon- 
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derous  doors  of  the  stately  Bank  that  day, 
among  the  many  letters  was  one,  in  the  presi- 
dent's own  handwriting,  directed  to  "  Beriah 
Task,  Highlake."  The  inclosure  was  a  modest 
check  for  the  Berwick  Bank,  and  a  letter 
reading  — "  You  are  invited  to  spend  the 
Qiristmas  Holidays  at  my  house,  to  see  the 
city,  and  be  your  sister's  Christmas  present 
from  us.  We  could  think  of  nothing  that 
would  give  her  more  pleasure,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  make  her  happy,  for  she  is  a  bit  of 
sunshine  in  our  family.  But  it  is  to  be  a 
surprise  to  her.  As  there  will  not  be  time  to 
answer  this,  I  will  say  that  I  will  be  at  the 
station  when  the  three  o'clock  train  comes  in 
the  day  before  Christmas  ;  and,  when  I  see  a  boy 
coming  through  the  gate  of  the  platform  hold- 
ing his  cap  or  hat  in  hand,  I  shall  presume  that 
boy's  name  is  Beriah  Task  and  greet  him  accord- 
ingly.    Yours  truly,     Charles  M.  Vane." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  my  present  is  until  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas," Mr.  Vane  told  Mercy. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

That  day  came  and  so  did  the  train,  and  a 
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boy  came  through  the  gate-  with  cap  off,  and 
proved  to  be  the  expected  one. 

"  Now,"  said  the  waiting  gentleman,  leading 
him  on  one  side,  "  let  me  look  at  you.  Are  you 
a  sensible  boy,  willing  to  take  a  favor  from  me 
and  pay  it  to  some  other  boy  at  some  time 
when  you  can  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  guess  so,  sir,"  said  the  embarrassed 
boy. 

"  Then,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  a  cloth- 
ing store  and  be  fitted  to  a  new  suit  before 
your  sister  sees  you.  That  is  all ;  now,  this 
way." 

When  the  boy  surveyed  his  new  suit  in  the 
glass,  an  hour  later,  cap,  boots,  and  all,  he 
straightened  himself  up  unconsciously,  and  al- 
most thought  he  had  changed  his  identity. 

How  glad  mother  would  be  !  She  had  felt  so 
sorry  that  he  must  come  in  those  outgrown 
garments  of  his,  but  had  said  :  "  Let  them 
find  you  a  manly  boy,  my  son,  no  matter  if 
your  clothes  are  old  and  poor." 

And  he  had  intended  to  be.  But  some  of 
the  tall  boy's  awkwardness  did  slip  off  with  the 
old  suit.     It  was  so  nice  now  to  feel  that  his 
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hands  were  not  "  sticking  out  bare  in  the  air," 
and  his  "neck  did  not  look  like  a  crane's." 
Mr.  Vane  enjoyed  his  boyish  interest  in  the 
streets. 

He  was  a  little  later  than  usual  in  reaching 
home,  and  the  family  were  gathered  in  the 
dining-room,  where  the  girls  had  carefully  kept 
Mercy  engaged  away  from  the  windows. 

"I  found  it,  Mercy,"  Mr.  Vane  said,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone  as  he  came  in ;  "  but  it  was 
a  little  larger  than  even  I  had  expected.  See 
how  you  like  it,"  and  he  held  back  the  drapery, 
and  some  one  walked  in. 

Mercy's  first  look  had  fallen  on  the  new 
boots,  and  it  had  to  travel  up  the  boy's  whole 
length.  It  took  her  a  minute  to  comprehend 
that  new  suit  and  all,  but  the  familiar  face  was 
at  the  top,  and  the  eyes  were  smiling  at  her. 

"  It  is  Beriah  Task,"  she  exclaimed,  and  in  a 
minute  was  "  hugging  him  all  to  pieces,"  as 
Benny  said,  waiting,  open-mouthed,  for  his 
share. 

And  they  all  liked  him,  and  had  a  "good 
time,"  but  of  course  the  loving  sister's  was  the 
crown  and  heart  of  all. 
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ONE    LETTER. 

"  January  15,  18 — . 

"  A/TY  DEAR  Mrs-  Merril, —  I  wish  that  I 

■LV-*-  could  make  my  letters  the  'feast  of 
good  things'  that  yours  are  to  me.  Instead, 
you  find  only  a  girl's  gossip,  hopes,  and  wishes, 
and  it  is  only  because  you  have  attained  such  a 
serene  height  yourself,  that  you  can  have  pa- 
tience with  them. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  find  out  that  it  is  the 
people  who  are  only  half-way  up  that  expect 
the  most  of  us,  and  are  the  hardest  of  all  to 
please. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  you  a 
'  real  letter,'  so  prepare  to  travel  backward  or 
forward  as  my  mood  shall  incline  ;  to  find  flfil- 
length  portraits  or  the  slightest  .of  sketches  ; 
to  smile  or  sigh  as  you  see  my  need. 

"  For  *  things  are  always  happening,'  as  Ben- 
ny wisely  remarked  this  morning. 
332 
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"  To  begin  with,  we  are  a  harmonious  family, 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  a  busy  one,  and,  dear  Mrs. 
Merril,  I  was  never  so  happy  in  my  life.  It  is 
wonderful  the  opportunities  that  are  close  be- 
side us  when  we  are  looking  for  them,  and 
what  pleasant  surprises  the  finding  of  them 
out. 

"  I  must  say  that  I  dreaded  the  opening  of 
the  gay  season.  All  I  knew  about  myself  was 
that  I  had  determined  not  to  be  drawn  into  it, 
as  I  have  been  before,  and  to  find  some  need 
for  me  in  other  ways.  And  all  I  could  do  was 
to  pray  over  it  constantly,  and  to  try  and  keep 
an  eye  '  single,'  as  you  said. 

"  Now,  things  have  straightened  themselves, 
and  I  have  but  little  trouble.  I  have  found 
out  that  busy  people  are  not  at  a  loss  for  ex- 
cuses, and  it  is  very  easy  to  give  them  too. 

"  Of  course,  mamma's  absence  makes  my 
own  ways  easier.  Poor  mamma!  She  will 
nefyer  be  well  again,  the  physicians  say ;  only 
great  care  will  prolong  her  life.  Excitement 
and  gayety  are  proscribed,  and  that  is  so  hard 
for  her. 

"  '  I  don't  know  how  I'll  live  in  such  a  hum- 
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drum  existence,'  she  writes.  '  If  I  can  not 
have  good  times  in  the  world,  what  is  the  use 
of  being  in  it  at  all  ? ' 

"  How  I  wish  that  I  could  make  her  feel  that 
we  are  always  in  God's  world  ! 

"  Poor  mamma  ! 

"  And  our  mountain  flower  is  developing 
daily.  Not  that  I  thought  it  so  much  of  a 
blossom  when  I  first  became  interested  in 
Mercy.  I  think  it  was  more  because  I  pitied 
her  at  first,  and  out  of  lack  of  any  other  inter- 
est ;  but,  now  that  she  is  losing  some  little  as- 
perities that  we  used  to  see,  and  gaining  truer 
ideas  of  things,  the  same  loveliness  that  we  see 
in  her  mother  is  becoming  manifest  in  her. 

"  I  think  there  are  some  people  that  need  to 
be  appreciated  to  bring  out  their  best ;  and 
Mercy  is  one  of  those.  It  was  so  hard  for  her 
to  feel  all  the  time  that  she  was  capable  of  do- 
ing more  than  she  had  the  opportunity  for  :  I 
know  it  must  have  been  trying,  though  I  have 
never  had  any  such  experience.  Now  that  she 
has  plenty  of  competition  •  in  the  class-room, 
and  yet  finds  that  she  can  hold  an  honorable 
place,  it  gives  her  a  little  assurance   that   sits 
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very  prettily  on  her  real  humility.     Professor 

B was  speaking  of  her  to  me  the  other  day, 

and  he  said  that  in  certain  directions  her  mind 
was  a  rare. one.  He  thought  her  quick,  keen  in- 
sight into  motives  and  causes  would  make  of 
her  a  superior  teacher. 

"  But  I  do  not  spoil  her  happy  unconscious- 
ness by  the  praise  of  others.  The  satisfaction 
of  knowing  things  is  enough  for  her.  And  she 
carries  the  same  spirit  of  earnestness  into  her 
Christian  life.  She  never  seems  to  lay  that 
aside.  It  envelopes  her  like  an  atmosphere. 
During  the  holidays  I  persuaded  her  to  accept 
two  invitations  to  evening  parties,  one  of  them 
given  by  Mona. 

"  You  must  know  that  I  have  made  it  my  one 
rule,  strict  as  the  Medes,  to  accept  only  one 
invitation  out  for  the  week,  unless  on  a  partic- 
ular friend's  wedding  occasion,  but  the  festive 
holiday  time  was  an  exception. 

"  Paula  and  I  made  our  Christmas  gift — a 
simple  white  dress,  befitting  a  school-girl,  and 
Nina  gave  her  some  lovely  tea-roses  ;  and,  really, 
I  did  not  imagine  Mercy  could  look  so  pretty. 
And  she  enjoyed  them  too,  every  moment. 
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" '  Every  thing  is  so  lovely,  and  every  body  is 
so  kind,'  I  heard  her  say  to  Mona. 

"  But  after  we  came  home  from  the  second 
one,  I  thought  she  looked  grave. 

"  '  Did  you  enjoy  it  ? '   I  asked. 

"'Very  much,'  she  answered.  'They  are 
like  bits  out  of  fairy-land,  aren't  they  ? ' 

"  '  But  what  makes  you  so  sober,  then  ? '  I 
persisted. 

" '  Oh,  I  was  only  thinking.  How  glad  I  was 
that  I  did  not  have  such  lovely  temptations  all 
my  life.  I  know  I  never  could  have  resisted 
caring  for  them  a  great  deal,  and  I  don't 
think  that,  in  the  end,  they  would  have  satis- 
fied  me.' 

" '  They  don't  tempt  you,  then,  now  ? '  I 
asked. 

"  '  They  couldn't  seem  to  me  now  as  satisfying 
as  work  in  the  world,'  she  said;  '  but,  after  all, 
I  am  glad  I  am  not  to  be  tried.  I  am  glad, 
Mirabel,  that  you  brought  His  love  to  me  that 
night.  If  I  ever  do  any  thing  worth  while  in 
my  life,  the  thanks  will  be  due  to  you.' 

"  I  could  not  tell  this  to  any  one  but  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Merril ;  but  think  of  her  saying  such  words 
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to  me,  who  seem  nothing  but  one  great  blot  of 
mistakes  and  repentings  and  sins  ! 

"  How  it  works,  in  and  out !  I  needed  you 
and  found  you,  after  Doctor  Payson  had  set  me 
thinking^  Then  it  was  Mercy,  and  now  —  Joy 
Alden. 

"  We  are  friends  now  in  every  thing,  bearing 
the  same  love  and  the  same  Name.  She  began 
that  with  the  New  Year's.  Only,  Joy  never  has 
to  grow  in  things  as  I  do.  She  seems  to  be 
1  right  there  '  at  once  —  doesn't  hang  on  the 
edges,  and  dilly-dally. 

"  But  I  think  you  asked  '  what  else '  in  your 
letter.     And,  really,  there  is  not  much. 

"When  I  talked  with  father,  he  said,  as 
before,  '  Do  any  thing  proper  for  a  young  girl 
who  has  four  children  in  charge,  whose  health 
and  manners  must  be  considered  as  her  first 
duty,'  and  I  knew  he  would  not  think  it  right 
for  me  to  visit  among  the  poor  streets,  and  yet 
I  wanted  to  help  in  some  such  way.  And 
where  do  you  think  I  have  found  it  ?  Among 
the  shop-girls. 

"  I  was  waiting,  one  day,  in  one  of  the  large 
stores  for  my  purchase,  and  thinking  how  tired 
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the  girls  looked  and  how  dark  it  was  there 
behind  the  counter,  when  I  heard  one  ask 
another  if  she  ever  attended  any  of  the  popular 
concerts  at  Apollo  Hall. 

"  '  No,'  was  the  answer  ;  '  I'd  like  to,  terribly, 
but  I  can't  afford  the  dollar  for  a  ticket.' 

"  '  My  cousin  took  me  once,'  said  the  other, 
'and  it  was  splendid.  But  there  ain't  much 
for  us  shop-girls  but  work.' 

"  '  I'd  like  to  know  how  to  sing,'  said  Number 
Two. 

"  *  So  would  I,  but  I'd  rather  hear  good 
reading.' 

"  '  I  like  both/ 

" '  Yes,  we  like  both  and  have  neither/  said 
one,  with  a  short  laugh.  'That's  the  way  in 
our  world.' 

"  I  looked  at  them  then  as  well  as  I  could 
without  their  noticing,  and  the  thought  came 
to  me,  '  But  isn't  this  all  God's  world,  and  we 
are  all  in  it.  Why  should  their  part  be  so 
different  from  mine,  then  ? ' 

"  But  I  could  not  rush  up  to  them  and  ask 
what  I  could  do  for  them,  even  if  one  did  sell 
and  I  buy  at  the  same  counter.     I  looked,  how- 
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ever,  as  I  said,  and  saw  that  they  were  both 
probably  older  than  myself,  —  at  least,  they 
looked  older  than  I  felt, — tidy,  quiet,  and  worn, 
though  it  struck  me  they  were  no  more  tired- 
looking  than  some  of  *  our  set '  after  the  winter 
campaign  is  over  ;  not  overdressed,  the  rather 
plainly  and  even  shabbily.  And  I  went  away  to 
think  it  out. 

"  It  took  me  a  little  while,  but  I  managed  it 
finally.  I  knew  one  of  the  floor-walkers  in  that 
store,  —  he  is  a  deacon  in  our  church,  —  and  I 
called  on  him  for  help.  He  said  these  were  two 
of  their  best  girls,  but  that  each  had  to  help  all 
she  could  at  home,  and  probably  never  had  a 
cent  to  spend  needlessly. 

"  I  met  them  one  evening  at  his  home,  and 
frankly  asked  them  if  they  could  persuade  two 
or  three  others  to  meet  with  them  at  my  home 
one  evening  each  week,  and  I  would  help  them 
all  that  I  could  in  music,  and  we  would  read 
together  something  pleasant  and  improving. 
They  took  it  in  the  same  spirit  it  was  offered, 
and  came  the  next  Monday  evening,  bringing  a 
younger  sister  of  one  of  them.  Mercy  and  I 
made  the  number  up  to  five,  and  we  soon  grew 
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to  nine,  and  there  stayed  the  number.  My 
Christmas  present  to  each  was  the  car-tickets 
for  a  year  necessary  to  come  up  here. 

"  We  begin  at  half-past  seven  and  give  one 
hour  to  what  we  call  *  Facts  and  Figures.' 
For  instance,  —  three  of  us  must  fill  that  time 
with  various  topics  of  general  information,  and 
the  others  ask  questions.  Last  Monday  I  took 
poetry,  some  of  the  styles  and  some  of  the 
longest  poems  that  have  been  written.  A 
mere  *  daub/  of  course,  but  it  will  make  them 
notice  and  think.  One  girl  gave  an  account 
of  the  largest  market  in  the  city,  the  number 
of  cabbage-heads  sold  in  one  week,  and  similar 
'  facts  and  figures,'  and  it  was  really  very 
entertaining.  Her  brother,  who  is  employed 
there,  helped  her  in  getting  it  up.  And  the 
third  had  a  spicy  theory  as  to  where  all  the 
pins  went  to  that  were  sold  from  her  counter 
in  one  day. 

"  Then,  we  have  an  hour  for  music,  a  part  in 
real  study  and  practice  and  a  part  in  singing. 
If  the  evenings  were  only  twice  as  long !  But 
this  is  such  a  brief  point. 

"  However,  I  work  and  trust   and   leave  it. 
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And  I  heard  the  one  who  wrote  the  paper  on 
'  pins  ' —  she  is  the  brightest  of  all  —  tell  another 
that  she  couldn't  go  to  the  minstrel  show  the 
week  before,  because  she  had  that  paper  to 
prepare,  and  she  really  had  only  one  bracelet 
on  each  arm  for  the  first  time  in  these  '  edu- 
cating weeks.' 

"  And  over  one  I  am  very  happy,  and  that  is 
a  Lena  Marks,  a  German  girl  and  an  orphan  of 
sixteen  years.  I  saw  her  one  evening  cry  over 
a  little  description  of  the  country,  and  I  asked 
her  if  she  liked  it.  She  said  it  made  her  home- 
sick, that  she  lived  in  the  country  until  she  was 
ten  years  old,  and  if  she  only  knew  any  way 
back  there  she  would  go. 

"  i  I  think  I'll  die  on  these  hard  stones  some 
day,'  she  said,  piteously. 

"  Now  I  had  heard  Mrs.  Dame  say,  more 
than  once,  that,  if  she  could  find  a  quiet,  tidy 
girl  to  come  to  her,  she  would  give  her  a  '  good 
home  and  a  place  to  get  married  from,'  and  I 
thought  that  here  was  her  girl.  I  inquired 
both  ways,  and  it  is  all  arranged.  Lena  will 
go  up  to  Highlake  to  find  her  '  home '  when 
Mercy  goes  back. 
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"  But  she  has  a  pretty  face,  and  I  did  noi:  like 
to  leave  her  unprotected  in  a  shop,  and  have 
found  her  a  place  in  a  safe  home  to  care  for 
a  little  child  until  the  time  to  go,  where  they 
like  her  so  well  they  would  keep  her  if  possible. 
But  her  whole  heart  is  looking  forward  to  the 
green  grass  and  the  shade  of  trees,  the  cows 
and  the  hen's-nests  and  the  berries  of  her 
childhood  days.  She  has  an  almanac,  and  tells 
me  that  each  night  she  cuts  off  the  number  of 
the  day  past,  'for  it  is  one  nearer  the  end.' 

"  But  how  much  of  your  time  I  have  taken 
with  this  simple  evening,  and  it  amounts  to  so 
little  beside  the  grand  work  some  of  our  ladies 
are  doing.  Why,  some  not  much  older  than 
myself  are  at  the  head  of  entire  '  Associations  ! ' 
Do  you  suppose  I  will  ever  amount  to  any 
thing  ? 

"  Still,  I  keep  busy,  for  papa  and  the  boys 
claim  some  time.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  I  am 
just  getting  acquainted  with  my  brothers.  I 
have  never  made  them  any  thing  but  play- 
things, or  thought  they  were  '  in  the  way ' 
before.  I  play  backgammon  and  learn  what 
funny  notiong  boys  have  at  the  same  time  now. 
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"  Then,  there  is  one  evening  for  the  Young 
People's  Meeting.  Wasn't  it  strange  that,  in 
a  large  church  like  ours,  such  a  meeting  had 
run  entirely  out  ?  But  it  had.  Now  we  found 
a  new  method,  in  which  ladies  were  expected 
to  bear  a  part  of  the  work  and  to  be  heard  also, 
and  some  of  us  talked  it  over  and  concluded 
to  try  it.  But  I  do  not  think  I  realized  at 
all  the  real  organization  until  the  evening  of 
the  first  meeting.  The  business  part  was  over, 
the  officers  elected,  and  the  real  '  meeting ' 
began.  Our  two  young  men,  who  considered 
themselves  efficient,  had  borne  a  part,  and  a 
dead  silence  fell  upon  the  forty  gathered  there. 

"  Then  it  came  over  me,  the  wonder  at  it  all. 
Why,  only  the  evening  before  I  had  met  many 
of  these,  and  scores  beside,  at  a  large  reception, 
and  had  not  hesitated  to  sing  before  them  all, 
and  no  audience  could  be  more  critical.  What 
was  the  reason  I  must  be  tongue-tied  now,  so 
long  as  I  had  something  to  say  ?  I  might,  at 
least,  tell  that  I  was  glad  to  be  anywhere  where 
I  believed  Jesus  was. 

"  I  guess  that  is  what  I  did  say.  Any  way, 
our   leader    started,    '  Now,   just    a   word    for 
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Jesus/  and  after  it  I  rose  and  said  something. 
And  others  followed,  and  it  was  a  good  time. 

"  Now  we  have  more  than  eighty  regular 
members,  and  often  the  great  question  is  to 
find  a  chance  for  a  word,  there  is  so  much  to 
be  said,  and  at  the  last  one  Mona  rose  and 
spoke,  and  she  used  to  say  that  she  could 
never,  never,  do  that.  Don't  you  see  that 
Mona  is  growing  from  that  ?  We  see  a  great 
change  from  her  old  carelessness  in  many 
ways.  And  she  has  such  a  bright  and  pleasant 
nature  she  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  She 
has  even  enticed  Hal  Billings  there  several 
times.  Hal  says  I  am  too  much  in  earnest 
now  for  a  woman. 

"Am  I,  do  you  think?  I  don't  want  to  be 
unwomanly,  but  I  can't  be  a  useless  girl  again. 
Not  in  such  a  world.  It  must  need  me  some- 
where. I  am  so  glad  I  have  found  little  bits  of 
places  along. 

"  And  I  am  always  so  glad  that  I  found  you. 
"  Your  young  friend, 

"  Mirabel  Vane." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

WINNING   HER    TITLE. 

IT  had  been  a  long,  dreary  winter  in  High- 
lake.  Even  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  re- 
membered none  worse.  The  snow  had  fallen 
and  fallen,  and  blown  about  and  drifted,  and 
filled  all  the  hollows  until  the  whole  mountain- 
top  seemed  one  level  sheet  of  white,  broken  by 
the  tree-tops,  that  stood  up  as  immense  bushes 
in  the  waste.  One  drift,  that  filled  the  hollow 
between  two  hills  in  the  road,  was  said  to  be 
forty  feet  deep,  and  packed  in  so  hard  that 
loads  passed  securely  over  its  top,  until  the 
spring  thaws  set  in.  Then  they  halted  for  a 
time. 

The  "weather"  makes  such  a  great  part  of 
the  country  life ;  where  the  life  out-of-doors  is 
so  wide  and  free,  and  within  is  so  contracted. 

But  it  was  the  middle  of  May  now,  and  there 
was  only  enough  snow  left  in  the  shaded  hol- 
lows and  under  heavy  rocks  to  make  way  on 
345 
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from  the  late  "  sugar-bushes."  The  ground, 
protected  by  its  heavy  mantle,  had  changed  with 
wonderful  quickness  from  its  robe  of  ermine  to 
one  of  emerald.  There  had  been  a  few  days  of 
roaring  torrents  in  place  of  noisy  brooks,  of  im- 
passable mud  and  quaking  sands;  then  the  song 
of  birds  was  heard  in  the  trees,  the  children 
shouted  with  delight  over  the  fragrant  patches 
of  trailing  arbutus  or  sweet  wild  violets,  and 
the  energetic  housekeeper  gathered  up  her  mop 
and  pail,  and  drove  from  open  window  or  door 
the  despised  dust  of  the  winter. 

The  voice  of  joy  and  singing  was  heard  over 
all  the  mountain-side.  Highlake  was  in  the 
world  again. 

Miss  Cynthia  Lumly  would  not  have  seemed 
to  have  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  dirt  through 
the  long  snowy  term,  but  of  course  she  must  go 
through  "all  the  motions,"  and  the  bird-cage  of 
a  house,  perched  on  its  pole,  had  been  properly 
renovated  and  steamed  and  whitewashed,  and 
now  stood  in  dignified  cleanliness,  as  "  sweet  as 
a  rose." 

But  Miss  Lumly's  sigh  was  not  all  of  relief. 
After   all,   while    she    was    house-cleaning,  she 
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was  a  part  of  things.  Something  lay  before 
her,  if  it  was  only  the  extra  polishing  of  the 
mahogany  centre-table,  or  the  change  from  the 
winter's  stove  to  the  summer's  fire-place. 

She  almost  wished  it  did  not  seem  quite  so 
"  spick-and-span  "  done  up  this  mild  afternoon, 
as  she  spread  out  the  still  unfinished  silk  quilt 
on  the  bed  in  the  spare  sleeping-room,  and 
carried  a  block  out  to  the  front-room  window 
to  sew  on. 

Martin  Luther,  who  had  been  out  looking  for 
fresh  eggs  in  the  birds'  nests,  walked  in  and 
lay  down  in  the  sunlight  for  a  nap. 

Miss  Lumly  peered  at  him  over  the  rim  of 
her  spectacles. 

"  Sometimes,  Martin  Luther,"  she  said, 
gravely,  "  I  almost  wish  you  was  something 
more  than  a  cat.  It  would  be  more  hearty-like 
not  to  have  the  conversation  quite  so  one-sided. 
But,  then,  'tis  as  'tis,  and  it  can't  be  any  'tisser. 
Only,  cats  won't  be  folks  till  the  end  of  time, 
and  you  can't  make  them.  Some  of  them 
don't  lose  in  the  comparison,  though,  as  I 
know  of. 

"  I  wonder  how  it  would  seem,"  she  went  on 
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musingly,  "  to  have  the  real  folks  round  all  the 
time !  Say,  he  was  coming  in  and  a-sitting 
down  just  over  there,"  nodding  at  the  Captain's 
old  arm-chair  opposite,  "  and  a-saying  how  pleas- 
ant it  was,  and  a-getting  out  the  seed-bag,  and 
we  a-looking  it  over  together,  and  a-deciding 
whether  we'd  better  change  the  tomato-bed 
this  year,  and  where  we'd  have  the  summer 
squash,  and  how  many  rows  of  peas  we'd  plant 
for  first  eating,  and  what  kind  of  early  potatoes. 
Yes,  yes,  I  seem  to  see  it  all  this  minute,"  and 
she  nodded  so  hard  that  the  spectacles  fell  into 
her  lap,  and,  picking  them  up,  she  saw  some  one 
waiting  in  a  buggy  at  her  gate. 

"  Bless  me  !  there's  cousin  Sam.  I  am  glad 
the  window  wa'n't  open,  any  way,"  and  she 
trotted  out  the  door  and  down  the  walk. 

"What's  the  matter,  Cynthy  Ann?"  asked 
burly  cousin  Sam  from  his  buggy  seat,  shaking 
a  letter  toward  her,  "was  you  a-sleep,  or  what? 
I  saw  you  nodding  away  there  at  the  window 
like  every  thing,  and  I've  called  and  shouted 
before  I  could  make  you  hear.  I  was  in  the 
Office,  and  saw  this,  and  brought  it  along  to 
you.     Don't  know  the  writin' ;  do  you  ?     Well, 
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guess  it  ain't  from  none  of  our  folkses,  any  way. 
Come  over  and  see  us  soon's  you  can.  Get  up, 
Roan.  Pleasant  day,  ain't  it?  New-ploughed 
ground  is  about  as  good  a  smell  as  any.  Get 
up,  I  say." 

Miss  Cynthia  went  slowly  back  up  the  walk 
and  the  steep  steps,  peering  curiously  at  the 
strange  handwriting.  Martin  Luther  met  her 
at  the  door,  and  the  dignified  procession  of 
two  walked  slowly  back  to  the  window  and 
stood  there. 

"Never  saw  this  writing  before  in  my  life, 
that  I  know  of ;  did  you  ? "  and  Miss  Lumly 
said,  turning  the  envelope  in  her  hand, 
"  Strange !  who  has  written  to  me,  I  won- 
der ! "  but  Martin  Luther  only  rubbed  his  yel- 
low side  against  her,  and  purred  in  a  whisper 
for  answer. 

And  at  last  Miss  Lumly  was  obliged  to 
break  the  seal  and  find  her  answer  inside. 

It  was  not  a  long  letter ;  brief,  on  heavy, 
tinted  note-paper,  but  it  was  the  most  surpris- 
ing one  she  had  ever  received  in  her  life. 

"Martin  Luther  Lumly!"  she  exclaimed, 
after  reading  it  through  once,  "just  hear  this, 
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and  believe  it  if  you  can"  and  she  read 
aloud :  — 

"  Dear  Miss  Lumly,  —  I  know  how  very  fond 
you  are  of  good  music,  and  when  I  found  that 
there  is  to  be  a  Musical  Association  in  early 
June,  lasting  three  days,  and  closing  with  a  gar- 
den concert,  the  thought  came  into  my  mind 
at  once  that  I  knew  of  no  one  who  would  enjoy 
that  more  than  yourself. 

"  So  herewith  please  consider  yourself  invited 
to  make  me  a  visit  at  that  time,  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  it  possible  to  accept.  It  will  give  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

"The  concert  will  be  on  the  ioth,  and  Mercy 
leaves  for  Highlake  the  next  day.  If  it  would 
be  pleasanter  for  you  to  have  her  company 
back,  then  come  as  much  before  that  time  as 
you  can  for  a  visit,  and  we  will  find  some  other 
things  worth  the  seeing. 

"  It  is  early  in  the  season  to  be  ready  for  an 
unexpected  visit,  but  do  not  wait  for  your  ward- 
robe. Every  thing  is  allowable  in  a  large  city, 
and  really  one  sees  every  thing  here.  I  pre- 
sume Martin  Luther  will  prefer  remaining  in 
the  country. 
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"I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Highlake 
this  summer,  after  all,  but  my  sisters  are  hop- 
ing to  be  there  for  a  while.  Mamma  is  coming 
North  the  middle  of  June  for  three  months,  and, 
as  she  is  very  delicate,  I  would  not  dare  take 
her  there,  and  she  will  want  my  company  some- 
where. 

"  Now,  Miss  Lumly,  I  hope  I  shall  hear  from 
you  soon  saying  that  you  will  come.  Mercy 
and  Paula  send  love." 

Of  course  it  was  signed,  "Mirabel  Vane." 

But  the  little  woman  could  not  take  it  in  all 
at  once.  She  read  the  letter  with  spectacles, 
and  slowly  spelled  it  out  without.  She  even 
studied  carefully  the  blank  page  lest  some  post- 
script might  have  been  added  recalling  the 
invitation.  She  thought  it  certainly  would  not 
be  sure  until  the  mail  of  the  next  day  should 
come  and  not  take  it  back.  She  forgot  all 
about  supper,  until  Martin  Luther  was  indig- 
nant at  this  outrage  to  his  regular  habits. 

Eating  was  one  of  the  real  matters  of  life, 
and  it  made  this  other  more  real.  As  the  twi- 
light deepened,  she  ventured  to  look  at  it  hope- 
fully- 
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"  If  I  only  could  go ! "  to  her  audience  of 
one.  "But  there's  considerations  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  know  what  she  is,  and  how  she  has 
things  at  home,  and  I  ain't  just  ready  to  fit  in 
among  them.  To  be  sure,  I  expect  finer  yet 
when  I  get  to  heaven,  and  not  feel  odd,  either  ; 
but,  then,  that's  one  place  and  this  earth's 
another. 

"There's  my  old  gray  silk-poplin;  I  wonder 
if  I  could  do  any  thing  with  that !  If  not,  it  will 
just  have  to  be  my  black  cashmere,  and  my 
debeige  to  ride  in.  I  haven't  got  but  just  one 
decent  thing ;  that's  the  shawl  grandfather 
brought  to  mother  from  foreign  parts,  and  I 
know  that's  nice.  It  will  take  all  the  money  I 
can  rake  or  scrape  to  pay  my  car-fare  and  get  a 
bonnet.     I've  got  to  have  that  any  way. 

"  But  if  I  could  have  this  chance  I  could  slip 
in  at  the  back  doors  and  sit  behind  every  body, 
and  there  wouldn't  any  body  notice  or  know. 
But  I  could  hear  all  the  same,  and  after  I  had 
once  heard  there  couldn't  any  body  ever  take  it 
out  of  my  heart  again,  forever  and  ever,  amen. 
Oh  my,  suz ! 

"But   what    company  it   would   be  of  long, 
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lonely  evenings  and  days  here  afterward ;  a- 
going  over  the  tunes  in  mind,  and  a-humming 
them  out  loud  for  myself  to  hear.  I  guess  it's 
my  one  chance  in  this  life,  and  perhaps  I  can 
take  it.  If  the  Lord  only  says  so.  Why, 
Cynthia  Lumly,  how  do  you  know  but  he  has 
a'ready  ? " 

She  went  to  bed,  finally,  to  sleep  little  and 
dream  much,  and  rose  the  next  morning  hardly 
knowing  whether  it  was  right  to  be  happy  or 
not. 

But  when  the  afternoon  mail  brought  no  fur- 
ther word  she  walked  on  to  Madame  Merril's, 
letter  in  pocket,  "to  talk  it  over,"  for  only 
Martin  had  heard  as  yet. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  the  old  lady  said,  heartily ; 
"why,  it  will  do  you  good  for  years." 

"  Then  you  really  think  I  may  think  of  it  ? " 
Miss  Lumly  asked,  in  a  tone  of  great  relief. 

"Why,  I  don't  see  but  it's  put  right  before 
you  for  you  to  think  of,"  was  the  answer. 

"  So  it  is ;  I  hadn't  thought  as  it  really  could 
be  meant  for  me.     It  is  so  good." 

"  Too  good  for  God  to  give  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.     It  only  seems  too  good  for 
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me  to  have."  But  she  brightened  up  wonder- 
fully after  a  few  tears  of  joy,  and  was  soon  dis- 
cussing with  lively  interest  her  limited  ward- 
robe and  its  few  possibilities. 

"I  wouldn't  worry  over  that,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Merril  said.  "  Miss  Vane  has  been  here  and 
knows  our  plain  ways  and  dress.  Your  cash- 
mere is  new  and  good  and  too  simple  to  attract 
any  comment.  You  can  find  your  little  place, 
enjoy  all  that  is  given  you,  and  bring  us  back 
some  of  your  pleasure.  That  is  all,  and  it  is 
easy  if  you  forget  self." 

"  So  it  is,  Mrs.  Merril.  I  guess  that  is  just 
what  I  haven  t  been  doing.  Now  I  must  go 
and  tell  the  others.  How  plain  you  do  make 
things  always  ! " 

The  old  lady  stood  in  the  door  and  watched 
the  little  figure  trip  out  of  sight. 

"  How  that  girl  is  growing  !  "  she  said,  soft- 
ly ;  but  it  was  not  of  Cynthia  Lumly  she  was 
speaking. 

Then  she  turned  back,  and  the  door  swings 
together  and  hides  the  peaceful  face  from  us, 
and  we  hear  her  voice  no  more. 

At  the  door  of  the  Dame  homestead,  Miss 
Lumly  paused  again  with  her  news. 


The  old  lady  stood  in  the  door.     Page  354. 


^ 
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"  Why,  I'm  right  clown  glad,  Cynthia  Ann," 
said  Mrs.  Dame,  cordially.  "  You  do  like 
music  so,  it'll  be  a  real  treat,  won't  it  ?  I  hope 
the  cars  won't  smash  or  nothing.  One  alius 
has  to  think  of  that  these  days.  But  it  ain't 
at  all  likely  they  will  ;  I  wouldn't  be  afraid. 
You'll  wear  your  flannels,  won't  you  ?  They 
say  it's  different  in  the  salt  air,  and  you 
wouldn't  want  to  have  a  cold  to  sing  with. 

"  And  you'll  have  Mercy  Task  to  come  home 
with,  and  my  girl  too.  Have  you  heard  about 
my  girl?  her  name  is  Lena,  and  she's  coming  to 
live  with  me.  And  nobody  to  meddle  with  her, 
for,  I'm  thankful  to  say,  she's  an  orphan  and 
no  parents.  I  took  one  once  before,  you  re- 
member, and  I  pretty  nearly  had  the  father 
and  mother  and  grandmother  and  six  brothers 
and  sisters  on  my  hands  before  I  got  through 
with  the  lot.  Now  I  want  you  to  see  the  room 
I'm  getting  ready  for  Lena." 

Miss  Lumly  followed  to  the  low  chamber, 
freshly  whitewashed,  newly  papered  with  cheap 
paper,  bright  in  its  buff  ground  and  scattered 
rosebuds,  its  small  floor  nearly  covered  with  a 
gay  rag   carpet  fresh   from   the  loom,  and  for 
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a   covering   on   the   old-fashioned    bedstead   a 
newly  pieced  bed-quilt. 

"  I  want  every  thing  clean  as  can  be,"  spoke 
the  good  housekeeper,  "  so  she'll  see  at  once 
how  I  like  things.     I  hope  she'll  like  it." 

Mrs.  Dame,  too,  stood  in  the  door-way,  call- 
ing kind  messages  to  her  former  boarders  and 
well-wishes  for  the  journey. 

"  Now  I  must  go  straight  on  to  Cousin 
Sam's,"  said  the  little  woman,  passing  by  her 
own  gate,  "  or  the  news  will  get  there  before  I 
do,  and  they  won't  like  that,"  wisely. 

Cousin  Sam's  wife  was  all  interest  at  once, 
and  made  her  stay  to  tea,  while  she  poured 
out  questions  and  suggestions,  and  began  to 
think  of  some  little  things  she  would  like  to 
send  to  the  city  for,  and  to  speculate  on  prices 
and  take  measurements  of  the  children  and 
then  "  change  her  mind,"  until  poor  Miss 
Lumly  was  quite  bewildered. 

"  Blue  I  guess  you  had  better  get  for  Hattie, 
and  all  wool.  Or  perhaps  red,  if  better ;  not 
light,  you  know,  and  not  a  solferino  red  —  just 
right  for  her  hair.  Perhaps  a  dark  lavender 
would  be  best  —  whatever's  fashionable,  that's 
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what  we  send  to  the  city  for.  And  there  are 
mixed  goods,  perhaps  they  wouldn't  be  quite  so 
dear  as  all  wool.  Just  use  your  own  judgment, 
only  remember  what  I  tell  you." 

Easier  to  remember  what  was  not  told. 

"  Ma  Parsons  "  sent  over  the  next  day  and 
wanted  a  pound  of  "genuine  Maccaboy."  And 
Mrs.  Ropes  wanted  a  vanilla  bean,  and  Kate 
Sykes,  who  was  to  be  married,  "  a  whole  piece 
of  embroidery,  where  you  can  get  it  cheap." 

The  minister  remembered  in  his  prayer  at 
the  prayer-meeting  "  any  who  might  be  about 
to  go  away,"  and  Miss  Cynthia  had  no  difficulty 
in  being  ready  to  start  at  five  in  the  morning, 
when  she  had  been  already  awake  all  the  night. 
Cousin  Sam  was  going  down  to  Berwick  and 
would  take  her  along  in  time  for  the  eight 
o'clock  train. 

It  was  a  little  "  eerie,"  starting  so  early, 
kissing  Martin  Luther  behind  the  door,  and 
wondering  if  she  would  ever  see  him  again. 
But  Cousin  Sam's  wife  gave  her  no  time  for 
sentiment ;  and,  early  as  it  was,  there  was 
many  a  handkerchief  or  even  table-cloth  shaken 
at   her  by  friendly  hands  as  they  rattled  off; 
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and,  in  the  little  excitement  and  half  pleasure, 
it  seemed  but  a  short  time  before  the  hurrying 
train  had  caught  her  up,  and  she  was  whirled 
away  to  the  new  scenes. 

She  had  never  ridden  in  the  cars  but  once 
before  in  her  life,  but,  where  every  body  else 
seemed  so  calm  and  entirely  at  home,  she  con- 
cluded to  drop  her  fear  and  "enjoy  this  gift  " 
also  ;  but,  at  every  unusual  jerk  or  a  sudden 
shriek  of  the  engine,  all  her  nervous  fears  would 
fly  back  and  set  her  heart  beating  "  like  a  trip- 
hammer." 

There  was  only  one  way  for  the  little 
woman  —  to  forget  herself  for  others;  and  she 
soon  found  that  out. 

Persons  who  are  very  keen  in  astronomical 
research,  or  quick  of  insight  in  general  matters, 
can  often  ride  in  the  cars  for  an  entire  day  and 
not  find  a  single  subject  of  interest  in  its 
changing  crowds. 

But  that  could  not  be  Miss  Cynthia  Lumly. 

In  the  seat  across  from  hers,  she  had  noticed 
there  was  sitting  an  elderly,  gray-haired  lady 
and  a  young  girl.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
company  together.      The  old   lady  sat  by  the 
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window,  leaning  against  the  side,  with  eyes 
half  closed,  evidently  tired  and  sleepy.  She 
was  very  plainly  dressed,  and  her  ungloved 
hands  bore  the  marks  of  many  toils.  The  girl, 
on  the  contrary,  with  her  fresh  face  and  rosy 
cheeks,  looked  very  jaunty  in  her  new  spring 
suit,  pretty  hand-bag,  and  trim  sun-umbrella  at 
her  side.  She  was  intent  on  her  book,  how- 
ever, and  seldom  glanced  up. 

Miss  Cynthia  soon  became  attentive.  The 
old  lady,  she  saw,  was  pale,  with  a  white  circle 
about  the  lips  ;  sick,  evidently,  and  uncomfort- 
able as  possible.  She  stood  it  as  long  as  she 
could,  and  then  the  young  girl  looked  up  from 
her  reading  to  see  a  circle  of  gray  corkscrewy 
curls  nodding  vehemently  above  her,  and  some 
words  evidently  being  addressed  to  herself. 

"  She's  sick  ;  don't  you  see  she  is  ? "  Miss 
Lumly  was  saying. 

"  Who  is  sick  ?  "  a  little  bewildered. 

"  Why,  that  lady  in  the  seat  with  you.  Is 
she  any  relative  of  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  saw  her  before.     I  am  sorry." 

u  And  I  thought,"  Miss  Lumly  went  on,  "  if 
you  would  just  move  across  and  sit  with  me,  — 
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I'm  alone  now,  my  seat-mate  getting  off  at  the 
last  place,  —  perhaps  I  could  make  her  comfort- 
able lying  down  ;  will  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  ready  answer,  with  a 
smile  that  made  the  young  face  fit  to  kiss  ;  "  I 
am  sorry  I  had  not  noticed.  Can  I  help  you  ? " 
for  Miss  Lumly  was  arranging  her  own  shawl 
on  the  large  covered  basket  the  old  lady  used 
for  her  hand-bag,  "  here  !  take  this  to  cover  her 
shoulders,"  and  the  rusty  black  sack  was  cov- 
ered, and  the  white  head  peeped  out  from  the 
soft  folds  of  the  young  girl's  gay  wrap. 

"It's  only  the  sick-headache,"  she  said, 
gratefully,  "and  I  guess  if  I  can  get  a  snatch 
of  sleep  I  could  turn  it  off.  I  could  any  way 
if  I  had  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  I've  been  riding 
ever  since  yesterday  noon,  and  it's  dreadful 
tedious." 

The  young  girl  seemed  to  be  familiar  with 
this  route,  for  when  they  reached  the  next 
stopping-place  she  was  at  the  car-door  with  a 
silver  drinking-cup  in  hand.  It  was  a  large 
junction-place,  and  there  was  always  hot  tea 
and  coffee  ready. 

"  Get  me  a  cup  of  good  tea,"  she  said,  slip- 
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ping  some  change  in  a  porter's  hand,  "with 
milk  in  it.     I  have  sugar  if  it  is  wanted." 

When  she  roused  the  old  lady  to  drink  it,  she 
met  grateful,  almost  tearful  thanks. 

"That  goes,  right  to  the  spot,"  she  said, 
draining  the  cup  ;  "  it's  new  and  it's  hot.  I  feel 
as  though  the  hollow  place  was  warmed  up 
now,  and  I  could  drop  off  a  few  minutes  and 
be  all  right." 

The  girl  did  not  open  her  book  again.  She 
chatted  in  a  kindly,  lively  way  about  the  places 
and  scenery  as  they  went  along,  and,  in  a  little 
while,  as  a  name  was  called,  she  gathered  up 
her  hand-traps,  said  a  pleasant  "  good-by  "  to 
her  new  acquaintances,  and  tripped  out ;  and 
Miss  Lumly  saw  her  going  off  up  a  pleasant 
street,  the  centre  of  a  merry,  laughing  group  ; 
but  she  kept  the  stranger's  photograph  in  a 
warm  place  in  her  heart  forever  after. 

There  was  some  talk  afterward  with  the  old 
lady,  rested  and  refreshed,  about  the  daughter 
who  had  been  so  "  very  low  "  but  was  better 
now,  and  the  rheumatic  husband  to  whom  she 
was  now  returning  at  home  ;  a  play  with  the 
pretty  baby  for  a  while  in  the  seat  beside  her ; 
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and  then  the  journey,  that  had  seemed  so  end- 
less in  anticipation,  was  over ;  they  had 
steamed  in  among  high  houses  and  under  busy 
streets,  and  puffed  in  to  the  great  station ; 
and  there  were  Mercy  and  Paula  to  meet  her, 
and  other  welcomes  beyond. 

When  we  are  about  parting  from  the  friends 
we  love,  whether  they  are  to  cross  the  wide 
ocean,  or  going  over  that  narrower  sea  on 
which  there  is  no  returning  back,  we  always 
keep  in  mind  with  peculiar  tenderness  the  last 
glimpses  we  catch  of  the  loved  faces,  and  hold 
in  our  hearts  the  final  words.  So  when  we 
close  the  leaves  upon  the  story  of  failures  and 
hopes,  and  longings  for  better  things,  written 
in  any  life,  we  would  hold  as  a  picture  of  prom- 
ise the  last  view  we  catch  of  the  faces  now 
grown  familiar  to  us,  and  from  it  believe  there 
will  be  a  "  still  better  "  in  the  time  to  come. 

For  we  can  always  leave  our  loved  ones 
with  hope  and  with  God. 

That  was  a  wonderful  week  to  Miss  Lumly. 
First,  the  city  itself  was  a  curiosity  and  a  sur- 
prise. She  wished  that  she  need  not  sleep  at 
all,  so  as  to  lose  no  time.     She  liked  to  stand 
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at  her  window  in  the  night,  and  see  the  miles 
of  lights  sparkling  away  into  the  distance  or 
moving  on  trains  or  river.  She  wanted  to 
waken  early  to  hear  the  city  "  wake  up,"  with 
the  milkman's  melodious  call  or  the  rattle  of 
early  market-wagons.  Every  sound  of  stir  or 
bustle  was  enjoyed  by  her,  whose  whole  life 
had  been   such  a  quiet  one. 

She  would  have  been  content  with  these 
and  the  beautiful  home,  if  her  friends  had  not 
added  museums  and  art  galleries  and  the  great 
stores,  where  she  was  almost  afraid  to  name  her 
modest  wants.  But  they  filled  the  time  well 
with  sight-seeing,  and  the  little  woman  thought 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  hour  of  quiet 
and  Bible  company  before  breakfast,  she  would 
have  "gone  wild." 

"  For  Abraham  is  just  the  same,  I  find,  here 
in  this  wicked,  noisy  town,  as  up  in  Highlake, 
and  I'm  dreadful  glad  of  it,"  she  wrote  to  the 
minister's  wife  at  home. 

And  then  came  the  musical  convention,  to 
which  she  had  a  ticket,  and  of  which  she 
lost  not  an  hour.  Paula  was  her  attendant 
here,  as   Mirabel  was  busy  shopping  with  an- 
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other  guest,  preparing  to  be  a  bride,  and  who 
only  left  them  the  very  day  of  the  concert. 

"  But  Miss  Paula  is  most  charming  com- 
pany," Miss  Lumly  declared,  "and  it  has  been 
such  beautiful  days." 

"  That  is  easy  enough,"  said  Paula,  who  had 
overheard,  to  her  sister;  "all  that  she  cares  for 
is  just  to  sit  there  and  listen  to  the  drill,  over 
and  over,  and  once  in  a  while  look  at  me  with 
smiles,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye  sometimes.  On 
the  back  seat  too.  She  says  she  isn't  fine 
enough  for  the  front.  But  one  day  she  was 
speaking  of  a  pretty  girl  there,  and  she  said 
she  should  think  it  would  be  real  nice  to  go 
right  up  and  sit  among  all  the  pleasant  faces 
there.  She  wondered  how  it  would  seem  to  be 
right  in  the  middle  of  things  for  once." 

The  whole  affair  was  for  a  work  of  charity, 
a  sea-side  home,  and  the  garden  concert  was  to 
be  held  in  the  private  grounds  of  a  lady  deeply 
interested  in  the  work.  Music  from  three  to 
five.  One  of  the  finest  bands  of  the  city,  and 
the  much  drilled  "  Choral  Union  " ;  then  the  out- 
of-door  supper.  A  unique  and  informal  affair 
all  through,  gathering  to  it  the  cultured  and 
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best.  Miss  Lumly  bad  no  idea  of  how  greatly 
she  was  favored. 

Just  before  the  time  for  starting,  Mirabel 
came  in  to  her  with  a  delicate  black  lace  shawl 
in  her  hand. 

"  Miss  Lumly,"  she  asked,  "  this  shawl  was  my 
mother's.  Will  you  let  me  drape  it  over  your 
shoulders  to-day,  instead  of  your  heavy  one  ? " 

"Certainly,  my  dear.  I  know  mine  is  too 
heavy  for  such  warm  weather,  and  all  gone  out  of 
date  too.  But  you  know  I  did  the  best  I  could," 
and  the  pretty  web  was  folded  over  the  plain 
black  cashmere  dress,  and  above  it  was  the  un- 
obtrusive straw  bonnet,  with  its  simple  trimming. 

"  And,  my  dear,"  Miss  Lumly  went  on,  "  I 
want  to  ask  you  when  you  get  me  in,  not 
to  mind  any  thing  more  about  me.  All  I 
want  is  to  get  in  some  corner  and  hear  the 
singing,  and  you  can  find  your  own  friends, 
and  have  a  good  time.  Every  thing  will  be 
wonderful  to  me,  you  know." 

These  two  were  going  alone  in  the  carriage  ; 
Mercy  could  not  come  until  later,  and  then 
with  a  school  friend.  Mercy  had  "made  her 
own  place,"  and  was  now  invited  to  return  to 
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the  Institute  as  assistant  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment the  following  year,  and  pursuing  some 
studies  in  the  higher,  and  her  home  would  be 
with  them  again.  Mr.  Vane  had  given  a  place 
as  janitor,  too,  in  the  bank  to  Beriah,  where 
he  could  earn  enough  to  pay  for  board  and 
begin  his  studies  for  an  architect. 

"Then  he  was  going  back  to  Berwick  to  live, 
to  be  near  mother." 

Now,  when  they  stepped  from  the  carriage  at 
the  entrance,  Mirabel  quietly  took  Miss  Lum- 
ly's  hand  and  laid  in  her  own  arm,  and  the  two 
passed  in.  The  seats  were  in  groups  all  about 
the  beautiful  grounds,  where  the  tinkle  of  foun- 
tains, the  beds  of  choice  plants  and  flowers,  the 
gayly  draped  orchestra-stand,  made  it  a  wonder- 
land to  unused  country  eyes.  Among  the 
many  already  seated  there,  Mirabel  made  her 
way  with  nod  and  smile  to  the  many  acquaint- 
ances, the  graceful,  high-bred  girl  turning 
often  to  speak,  with  smile  and  gentle  word,  to 
the  small  black  figure  at  her  side,  who  was  so 
excited  and  eager  that  every  separate  little 
gray  curl  was  bobbing  all  at  once  and  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  more  than  one  glance  fol- 
lowed the  two. 
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But  almost  to  the  stand  Mirabel  paused.  A 
lady  had  just  taken  her  place  by  one  of  the 
little  tables  alone.  A  lady  in  the  prime  of 
life,  of  grand  appearance,  the  wife  of  a  man 
whose  name  in  public  life  was  known  and  hon- 
ored through  the  land,  and  herself  his  equal, 
and  a  friend  of  Mirabel's. 

She  saw  her  now,  smiled  a  greeting,  and 
then,  with  a  sudden  thought,  she  said,  — 

"Miss  Vane,  will  you  and  your  friend  sit- here 
with  me  ?     These  seats  are  not  taken." 

And  then  Miss  Lumly  went  straight  into 
"the  middle  of  things." 

All  that  the  wonderful  music  was  to  her 
could  not  be  told.  Only,  when  it  was  over,  she 
whispered  softly,  "I  sha'n't  ever  go  back  into 
the  choir  again,  Miss  Vane.  I  couldn't  now, 
after  I've  heard  such  singing.  It  was  most  like 
heaven,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

And  the  lady  at  her  side,  who  overheard,  said, 
with  soft  tone  also,  "  For  we  know  not  yet  all 
the  glory  that  our  Father  is  preparing  for  us, 
do  we  ?     Isn't  it  sweet  to  be  expecting  ?  " 

And  all  through  the  sweet  closing  of  the  day, 
that  "jewel  day"  of  her  life,  there  were  quiet 
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words  spoken  and  honored  faces  seen  and  bits 
of  thought  heard,  and  Joy  Alden  joined  them 
with  cordial  words,  and  Mirabel  close  beside  her 
with  thoughtful  and  gentle  attention,  and  life 
was  made  richer  and  nobler  for  all  time  to  the 
little  woman,  who  on  the  morrow  would  go  back 
to  her  quiet  mountain-home,  to  carry,  in  her 
lesser  measure,  the  spirit  of  the  one  great  Love. 

Among  the  throng  that  evening  was  a 
stately  lady  and  her  son.  Men  were  already 
speaking  of  him  as  a  young  lawyer  of  rare 
promise,  "  sure  to  make  his  mark." 

"  On  the  side  of  principle  too,"  they  said ; 
"he  will  never  swerve  from  that." 

They  also  had  noted  the  group,  and  had  been 
speaking  of  them. 

"That  is  a  noble  girl,"  the  mother  said,  as 
Mirabel  turned  away  for  an  early  departure. 

"She  is  one  in  whom  the  heart  of  a  man 
might  safely  trust,"  was  the  softly  spoken 
answer,  as  the  young  man's  glance  followed 
with  silent  approval  the  retreating  figure; 
"one  need  never  fear  disappointment  in  her. 
She  will  be  one  of  the  crown-jewels." 
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